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liKl'ACI-: TO TIRST EDITION. 


‘I'ji; ::j!i n-l'-l { > tlx; want of an Infrodnc* 

f'>r in a form snitiul (o <Iu’ 

^r.vinini: <0' e inrafn} Ijnuiishmon, ami, in accord 
•.vi’.li {!a- vj< ws 4'xjtr^^M’d in a rocenf Manifc.sJo of llio 
ImjHiia! ninm at the promotion of a scholarly 

;t:.d ajor. nihivation of the mo.'it. itnporlanl. of the 

Vt vnaonlar.' nh ir.ilio. 


Tin.' mt't'.u'.d adopted i.s that of the he.st hooks of the 
kind Jio-.v tiv-'.l in oar Piihlic .Schools, ujtd may ho .shortl}* 
i!‘ ^'*nlH'd a compendious course of .Syntax and Idioms, 
whh M'’ !- 1 JC.r- rrhi'c in application step by step. Each 
Ika-ivise in its turn explains and illustrates some now 
[mint or jioitil.s of Isoyc, till the .subject is c.xhnnstcd, and 
a fairly complete view of the quality and. resources oE-thc> 
lantruauo ])laccd before the student. The application of 
the ordinary principlo.s of clan.sc-analysi.s'lo tho diction 
of Hindustani, which occupies tho Second 'P.art of ‘the 
ICxercise.s, i.s indispensable to tho formation of a correct 
and idiomatic style, ■whether in speaking or -writing. 

'J'he Model .Sentences are taken from tho best modern 

writer.', chieily from tho works of Slaulavi Nnsir Alimcd, 

* * •. * .* 

the author of the Tanbal (sec nolo on p. 140.below)j aird 
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PBEFACE. 


from tlie Letters of tlie late Mirza Nausha (Galib), both 
Dehli men and of undisputed authority in native literaiy 
circles. Use has also been made of the generally excellent 
Urdu version of part of the Alf-Laila, which was published 
in Lucknow a few years before the Annexation. 

Thus, in addition to their more immediate function, the 
Hindustani Sentences serve as a Delectus or Introductory 
Reader. To give them in lithograph in the written cha- 
racter, lohich alone is of practical value, was unfortunately 
an impossible undertaking in this country ; but they may 
be published separately in this form hereafter if the 
demand arises. 

Part III. contains a series of Lessons in Translation, 
which are drawn up on the principle that the simplest and 
shortest way to teach this kind of work is to show how it 
is done ; and as there is no part of his preparatory course 
in which the learner needs more and usually receives less 
help, no apology is made for the fulness of the instructions. 


niey, 1890. 


M. K. 



i’UKFACK TO FW'OMl EOITION. 


I if til'* «'it:ijttr'‘ "!* ’.ivthni? Uitdi'l'* 


i;*,' :■ r; • f tl-.i’- v.or’: I'l*'".! Well At 

■ •..t*. <'f tr:' an Intvixliiftnry Ciiajitcr iius 
i > ■ 3 '-. 1 t‘« I’ar; 1, nJul tin; a iilitimi of suinlrv 

{•' t^i* j.’j-.itnJjja'.j'-al ronu*>"nt:iry liai conijilotoil 
'.I.'- ' of tin* V4>ln;n<’ as an iuilopoiul'int ami 

-.tVa*;' a*, v.t'l to tlif nf-qm'fijtjon of an nccuralc, and 
■. i: ■ : .'■■r,:, .-rui JiJ, Ciilloinnal ami I)(ornr\'. 


A 1- ti. 1 tyjic.foaii(, of similar I'rwt to lliat UHcd in (ho 
S( rvir-- r^s.aa'.iiiaijoiis of this country, has hoon foiiml for 
th' II- a-iim: Hsc-rciM**--, and vowel sions liavc boon inora 
ft-i '.-ly U'-f d. 

Also, v.-ords inndvoidonlly oniitfod in Vocab. No. 2 have 
l.-ion snjqilicd. 


Oy>.y, lsV3. 


M. K. 
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EXERCISES IN HINDUSTANI. 


2. In script and type both, all the above letters are 
joinablo with a preceding letter ; and, except in the case 
of \ j and of letters of the form j i j are joinable with a 
following letter also, in most cases by the removal of the 
curved stroke in which they terminate in the detached 
form. 

The following table shows this for type. (Read from 
right to left.) 


I'inal. 

Medial. 

1 laitial. 

1 

Detached Form. 

L” 


j i) J J J 


V . 


V * 


tttt 

V ♦ 

V • 
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tl (K. U. 

{JM 

h 

MW} 0^ 

[J> u» 




J> u® 

li k 

kk 

k k 

k k 


X X 

£ S. 

It 

(J- ® 

A i. 

5 i 




r ^ 

i— ^ 

J 

1 

1 

J 

r 

/ts 


r 

u 

X 

j 

u 

A 

•V r 

£> ' 

r 

L5 

A 

J 

•• 

lS 


J ^ 

J J J ^ 

J 0 » \ 

1 
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liC.ii'ub. The ‘ translifcrati’on ’ column in tho first 
tabic shows what may be called the current literary mode 
of ‘roinanising;’ tho various forms for tho consonants 
/, z, etc., which arc included in the composition of the 
Hindnstaui Alphabet; but, so far as pronunciation is 
concerned, thcx*e is no necessity for this kind of dif- 
ferentiation.* 

3. In the Ilindnstani Alphabet twenty-eight of the 
lcttor.s arc pure Arabic. Of tho remaining seven, Nos. 
o, 8, 17, 20 aro adaptations of tho form in each case 
immediately preceding to denote variations in sound 
required for the Persian language, when the Arabic 
chai-acfcr was adopted. In much the same way. Nos. 5, 
12, 15 transliterate the peculiar Hindi cerebrals for 
which it was necessary to find a place in the Hindustani 
Alphabet. In scrijjt, the delay caused by the four dots 
placed over each of these three letters is lessened by 
the adoption of a form resembling the letter toe, which 
includes tho dots in a single stroke of tho pen. 

As a rule, tho ten letters 6, 9, 13, 20-25, and 27, are 
not used in the transliteration of Hindi words current in 
Hindustani. They occur in Ai’abic and Persi- Arabic words 
only. 


• CIiodz1:o S. 1 TS: — ^Des nuances d’nrticulntion qiii, en arabe, dis- 
tinguent quelqucs lettres les unes des autres, disparaissent dans la 

bouclie des Persans. Ainsi, les lettres et Is tis (j*i — 

i\ j Is _ se prononcent iiidifloreniment cenime le t frangais, 
Ic s frangais initial, et comme le s fran^ais entre deux Toyelles, ou 
coinme le r slave. He accordingly transliterates the letters of eaA 
group by one and tbe same letter. See App. 0. 

1 * 
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EXEECISES IN HINDUSTANI. 


These particulars and the inferences to be drawn from 
them are important, for a first step to scholarship in 
Hindustani is ability to distinguish between the various 
constituents of the language. Certain letters and 
combinations of letters are pecular to Hindi, Persian, 
and Arabic respectively, so that the words in which they 
occur reveal their own origin. 


4. Vowel Sounds and their Representation. 
Table. 


Examples. 

Sound and Transliteration. 

Vowels 

(initial). 

^ 9 ^ 

anjuman 

ax as a in abroad, or u in up 

y 

uy i? dinon 

ix as i in inn 

i 

9 


9 

urdd 

ux as « in %ind. Germ. 

\ 

hain 

dx as in Ane, Fr. 

T = U 

islmar 

't : as ? in Ue, Fr. "j 


Cx as ^ in Ure, Fr. J 

Upar 

•Ax as ow in outre, Fr. "j 


\\ cm 

Cx as 0 in open J 

y 

Luj\ aisA 

ai : as ai in aisle 

J\ 

milM 

ait X as au in auf. Germ. 

> 


TJie first three entries in the table (right hand column) 
are short sounds common to the Hindi, Persian and 
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Aral);c tongues. (As to their occasional modification see 
A]>p. C.) They ai ‘0 represented in tbo Arabic ivay by 
the signs called kasra, znmma (or zahar, zcr^peshin 
Por.'sian), •with silent atif as a prop. 

The nc.Yt. three entries are the same sounds prolonged 
by the addition of the semi-vowels aVif, ye, ivciv, homo- 
geneous resiicctivcli* with/a/7in, Jeasra, zamma.'^- 

The remaining two arc diphlhong.s in -which fafJia is 
followed by ye and irdr. 

These five long sounds are also common to Hindi, 
Per.sian and Arabic. 

The Hindi language, however, uses hvo other exten- 
sions of i and «, viz., c and 6, which are occasionally 
met with in Persian also, and these' are represented iu 
Hindustani in the same way as t and u. In reading, this 
double use of ye and tedv is the chief difficulty which 
meets the bcginncr.t 

When these ten vowel sounds are not initial — in other 
words, when they vocalise the consonant which pi*ecedes 
them, the adventitious alif, being no longer necessary, is 
withdrawn. Thus, with the consonant re, we have, read- 
ing from the right : — 

I TO or rxi I re or ri \ 1 j I J \ 

rail Sj \ rai 

* In archaic forms of Arabic writing, tlie rowels are represented by 
alxf, ye, wtiv alone, rule or accent determining in each case the length 
of tone. 

t The use of ^ instead of for e final is a gi-eat convenience. 
Xatire scribes use whichever form best suits their idea of symmetry 
in relation to the adjoining letters, or the linear space at their 
command. 

In the following pages o and e will be used instead of 6 and e, where 
transliteration is resorted to. 
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EXERCISES IN HINDUSTANI, 


in the fourth of 'svliieh it vrill be noticed that the hori- 
zontal aZt/ has disappeared. 

The examples given in the table Tvill be found to 
illustrate the whole of the ten vowel sounds, initial or 
otherwise. 

The student will find that the vowel signs fatha, Tcasra, 
zamma are seldom or never used in script, as thej are 
exceedingly troublesome to write, and bat rarely in print. 
Observation and the use of the dictionary will soon 
enable him to dispense with them. 


5. Orthographical Signs occasionally used in 
Hindustani. 

(1) hamza, an Arabic term, which technically 

signifies the 'effort' of uttering a vowel sound at the 
beginning of a syllable, and is represented by the 
upper part of the letter c , the enunciation of which, in 
combination with a vowel sound, demands a peculiar eSIort. 
In strict accuracy, therefore, hamza should be written 
over each of the initial alifs in the table above ; and often 
is so written in Arabic, though not in Hindustani; 
moreover, when these same vowel sounds follow, in the 
same word, a syllable \Yhich ends with a vowel, the rule 
is to retain the hamza and drop the alif, or, when the 
vowel indicated is hasra, to change the alif into ye, written 
without the subscript dots. Thus the dissyllable j , 

which fully written would be reads dd'ud, and j 

for j Tends qd'im. Were this word written with 
the subscript dots of ye retained, the reading would be 



IM UOPUCTOr.Y. 


q<rji:u, SiTiiilavly is wriKi'ii I£ the first 

syllable ends in xvCiv, anil the vowel of the second is fafka, 
boih ti7;Y and arc written, as in These words 

are rlioseti boeanse tlicy, and others like them, arc current 
in IHt'dustani. 


Now it. is in accordance with flic principles above 
cvplaincd that Ihduzo appears in the transliteration of 
Hindi words into the Hindustani character, that is to say, 
when, in the same word, a s\ liable which begins with a 
vowel follows one which ends with a vowel, Jiaviza is 
written, vwrc Arnlico, above and between the syllables, 
and when the vowel of the second is hasra, has the snppoit 
of -j-' without its subscript dots, c.r/., 

i’u p«'o. Jiz: hhai, hd'i, ,U«.- stf’ar, fe’fs, 

Jo ha'U JU=- larhix'U lie, Jj di'e, cMM’e, 

words which arc in constant use, though often misunder- 
stood and miswritten — Sec note to § 83. 

The Persian use of ham:a for the sign of izdjat, when 
the governing word ends in jr or tj', is occasionally met 
with in Hindustani. In this case hamza supports the 
unwritten hasra. 

The use of hamza in a certain class of Arabic verbals, of 
which there are many examples in Hindustani, is ex- 
plained with some detail in App. A. 

C# 

(2) joJkAJ tashdid, an Arabic verbal of which the 

technical sense is ‘ duplication.’ When the sign of 
iashdid is ])laced over a consonant, it shows that this letter 
is doubled in pronunciation, stit/ar, ‘seventy,’ 
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(3) maddali, ‘ proloDgation ’ (of sound), is a term 
used to describe the horizontal alif, as nsed in the pre- 
sentation of the long voTV^el a (see table above, 4th 
vowel sound). 

(4) ^ siikun. ‘ quiescence,’ the sign for which is 

placed over a consonant, which is not moved by a vowel, or 
from which the vowel has been displaced ; as in the word 

^ C X 

jazma, which is the name for the term in this latter 

sense. The use of this sign is mostly confined to words 
which for some reason or other it is convenient to 
delineate with nicety, such for example as the model 
forms given in App. A. 

I conclude this introduction by remarking that a 
scholarly knowledge of Hindustani implies acquaintance 
with the principles of word-building which are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Arabic language. A 
very large number of Arabic verbals are current both in 
Hindustani and in Persian, and it is not too much to say 
that a tabulation of the forms of these with examples, 
provides a key, not only to their orthography, but to then' 
meaning and interconnection, which is invaluable. App. 
A to this work explains how this may be effectively 
worked out, and it will be found that the examples quoted 
in the table are words used in the Exercises, and whose 
frequent occurrence in colloquial language is therefore 
guaranteed. The student is strongly recommended to 
study the details of this tabulation from time to time, as 
he proceeds from point to point of the teaching which is 
now placed before him. 
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) -r IS < j.t 

:♦ * 



t -f j j.--. 








i 

ho 



1 1 

f hftnc.Thorfl 

hogft 

vl’.t. . . 

1 ; f. lionKo 



hoKO 

honrtc 


am, .Iff, !^ i '• 

Ij-.'. hnln 

hai 

hai 


ho 

hain 


f/. ;iita 

tha 

thft 


li.r.'tito 

the 

the 

V:t*l 

been, ( r. jhft'a 
"fi*. i 

I'le-iiiie Lp*. hfl'o 

baa 

Lft'a 


hG'o 

hb'o 


I’rmnttii, 


i I hft’C, pu-nxea 

I f i t., ptrsons of lUe 1 mure 

irrmot» itTmV.woU *' or hli'c, pnllxc.l to 

I l.a.il.r.n lr.?., I>‘'--‘^"SofUicf.nperfca 


. subj. 


lloUl, etc., prefixed to the pcr.'ons of 
llic I're.<ent i;ire.s a fuller form, for 
existence or status, 

I'ronouncc tlic t?i ns Ih in nn(-fu7{. 

I'innl « and e ciinngcd as above for 
fcni. .'U'J. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


U.Ii.— The letter n is nasal thcougbom. 
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EXEECISES IN HINDUSTANI. 


2x The order and nornenrdatnre oE the tenses of tlie 
Hindnstani verb are given in App. B, to ^Yhich the careful 
attention of the learner is necessary throughout the 
course. .In the table there printed, the designations of 
the tenses adopted by the native grammarians are com- 
bined with the order usually followed by English scholars 
from Gilchrist upwards, except in one important parlictdar, 
viz., the position of the Past Conditional. This point -will 
be adverted to when the usage of that Tense comes to be 
considered. 

3 » Gender is a real diflSculty, which arises in part from 
the composite character of the language. 

The following two summary Rules for the determinaiion 
of the conventional gender, or, as the French call it, the 
sexe fictiv, of things inanimate will be found sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 

Rule I. — Hindi nouns in \ and j are generally mascu- 
line; but Persian and Arabic nouns in ^ and Persian 
nouns in ^ are generally feminine. 

Houns ending in are generally feminine, whether 
Hindi, Persian or Arabic. 

Rule II. — Nouns ending in a consonant are generally 
masculine, excepting chiefly — 

(1) Arabic verbals in S or tl.* servile, and Pei’sian 

verbals in ^ servile; e.g., i 1 musibat ‘mis- 
fortune,’ partcarish ‘cherishing.* 

(2) Arabic verbals of Form II., viz., taf'U, in 

which j and ^ are both servile. (See App. A.) 

/♦..vLtl* ta'lim ‘education.’ 



PART I. EXEllCISE I. 


IL 


(3) Hindi and Persian verbal bases, -when used as 
nouns ; c.flf., ^,U mar ‘ beating,’ dmad ‘ advent.’ 

Exceptions under all these beads should be registered 
by the student. 

4'i Translate the following sentences into English: — 

flT.B. Tlio nindustani sentences are a key to the translation of 
the English sentences •n-hicli follow them; and this plan holds 
good throughout Parts I. and II. of this work. Study (1) the 
meaning and construction of the words used ; (2) ihe tvay in 
which the thought is put in each example.] 

The first use of a foreign tongue is to ask questions. This 
Exercise is therefore devoted to modes of inten’ogation, and 
practically exhaxists them. 




(3) 


(2) 


T 

v' 

(1) 

(5) 


(4) 




■ -lu (7)' 

¥ r 

(6) 



9 

Jjtj (9) 


t-5i3 (8) 

✓ 

(11) 

L5* 


' (10) 

\Lc it. 

-/ V 

(13) If.* jCh ^ 

bU (12) 


cjI (IS) 



(14) V. 



I . ihr.-* 

w V 4.^ V 


5, Notes. 

(1) Ap ‘self,’ 3rd p. pi., like the German Sie, is to be translated 
here ‘you.’ This pronoun is nothing more than a courteous recogni- 
tion of respectability, like our word ‘ Sir.’ 
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(2) This que3tion may be taken as addressed to a stranger of 
doubtful appearance. Are is a Tocative particle, and is often used 
to attract the attention of a person at a distance : as are Mohan ! 
or Mohan re ; Ale, another Toeative particle, is contemptuous, like 
our ‘ Sirrah ’ ! 

(3) Katinsa, as compared Tvith Jeatin, expects an answer in detail. 

(4) Teh and icoh are plural as well as singular. The grammatical 
plurals, ye and we, are discarded in modern Hindustani. The 
repetition of kaun is an example of one of the commonest and most 
effective idioms of Ihe language. The sense varies with the con- 
text. Here it is distributive, and the questioner asks, not who the 
men are as a whole, but individually. With this understanding, 
translate ‘ What men are these ’ ? 

As regards the transliteration of yeh and woh, see App. 0. 

(5) £dt is a word of many uses, like the Latin res, wliicli has 
been called ‘a blank cheque, to be filled up from the context to 
the requisite amount of meaning.’ The question here implies 
surprise or indignation, and corresponds to our ‘ What is the meaning 
of this ’ ? or ‘ What is this I hear * ? Pronounce kyd. So, too, kyiin 
and kyihikar in (13), (14). 

(6) This question is something of the same nature as the fore- 
going — ‘ What ’s the matter ’ ? ‘ What ’s all this ’ ? ‘ What has 
happened’? etc. 

(7) A customary form of greeting, like our ‘ How do you do ? ’ 
or ‘How do’? with pronoun suppressed. Ap kaise hainl ‘How 
are you ’ ? or Ap achchhe hain ? ‘ Are you well ’ ? are often used. 
Take care to sound the doubled letter in the last phrase. 

(8) Ddk-ghar or ddk-kheina ‘ post-house.’ Observe in this sentence 

the different ways in which h is printed in and according 

as a vowel does or does not intervene between it and the consonant 
preceding. 

(9) Kitni (lur, lit. ‘How much distance?’ that is, ‘How far?’ 
So,- too, hart diir ‘very far’j iJiort dur ‘a little distance’; dur 
nahln ‘not far’ ; chanddn dur nahtn ‘not so very far.’ 

(10) Dam, the name of the smallest copper coin (native), used 
in the sense of ‘price,’ and appropriate to small purchases. ilfoZ 
indicates the pui-chasing ‘value,’ and qtmat, the fixed ‘price’ of 
things in general. Bahd is ‘value,’ and Ihuo and nirkh the market 
‘ rate of sale.’ 



1 


• <« 


r\vi;(*is(; j. 


V.] 



\ !r 1 -1 ‘ aT' i". or ‘ 0?! (Ijj'V.* ?i'(' 

j; 5 > ?. rrlvr-- to 'i;.T 


Ayy. 


o'.:; 'jj o{ »?:p v-iiiUU'' r.Klu'.il til (lii* Ariil'io 

'.U r:.-.- , 


i : 


< 1 f f I 

u:.* A- 


; -(t.- 



:.t t ;• r J '.Tljr'.'o.-ir ttv.T'. If / ji ’.' i ! Iintl I'CV-’ll 
*- ov.'I i I riM- ri 

1 jj) ppi'civs of 

!.* 5 r.* Si'i' A, ronii 1 . l'\>r tlie 

*- 3 r*.;rr 'o!-!, rifol tlic rfTtv'. tvliH’h (hi.'* lottor 


i- r 


t.OW j. »-<- A J'j' 


'.I-.' vijtsoh ih-juitoi Mirjiri'i' al it j>cr.*on's 

If- < ..r ‘ ll*-'.- *!•’ • !<* (•<> Iii'ror’ ‘ Wlio wimlil 
.t < S 1^. ;r hor,'' * ‘ )’i ;i hfii' ’ jtu.l why r ’ 


G» Tr.>t4!'lnt«* into : — 

'N* 1o *1'!.'' will jirolwhly fiml it ri'iivcitiritt to write out 

h:> \r;'; .)j « { ll.i' foJJowjjjg •<’Ut<’liri'» ili (ho IJoiDlttl clmntctlT tO 
i '.“itt vii::; hsi'. rornot rj'olJiiit; in Hiiuhi'-tuni is n inntlor of 
f■^r, M i rr,r. (o l!io ntnl (Itcri'foro (lie sooner micl (lie 

<-f!< !-.<r li*' t!"-" (ho mtivp rharai-lcr the heller. 

Tiff hr-! w.iy to form the Imml i-* to wateh n native scribe, 
nsnl lo ropy fr>>m n uoud lithograph. Hooks used in native 
»rhf.ol» Rfv (he hi-.‘t for (his pllrJK)^e .3 

(1) WIifTf in llic Iclcgrapli-oflicc ? (2) How far off 

is the ferry':' (I’) What is the toll? (4) How much 
jijtmey is tine ? (i>) When will breakfast bo ready ? 

(G) What hook is this? (7) Who is this woman? 
(S) How did this mistake occur? (O 3 Why were you 
ab.seut ? (10) Why such delay ? (11) Where were 

yon? (12) What river is thi,s ? (13) What is the 

reason? (M) What .cort of arrangement is this? 
(15) Wi:o j.s the mastcr-of-tho-housc ? 
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7 * Directions. 

(1) ‘ Telegraph-office ’ is neatly expressed in Hindustani by 
tuf-gJiar ‘ wii'e-house.’ See ^,8. 

.(2) Ghat ‘landing-place,’ is the usual term for ‘ferry’; vtdr or 
vird ‘the crossing,’ is another common term, and tl;ese mean 
‘ ferriage ’ as well. 

(3) ‘What’ is here though k^d may housed. Mahsiil is 

the official term for ‘toll.’ The breathing sound of the Arabic h 
must always he fully giren. It is one of those letters which modify 
the adjacent short vowel. The effect here is a hardening of the 
zabar. See App. C. 

(4) Rvpat/a is ‘ money ’ in general, as well as a ‘ rupee.’ 

(5) The word generally used for ‘ breakfast ’ is hdzirl, which lit. 
means ‘ attendance,’ hence, a ‘ muster,’ or ‘ gathering.’ 

(b) Use the interrogative pronoun of 4. 3- 

(8) ‘ Occur,’ ‘ happen,’ ‘ come to pass,’ etc., are sufficiently trans- 
la'.ed by the substantive verb. 

(9) ‘Absent’ gair-hdsir, that is, ‘not present,’ lit. ‘other than 
present.’ Other privatives are Id and nd, used in Persian and 
Arabic words ; and the Hindi a or an is occasionally met 'with. 

In writing the, take care to use the form of the final letter shown 
in hote, H- 

(10) ‘ Such,’ Uni, not aist, agreeing with dert or dcr. Omit the 
verb as in English. Let the interrogative stand last. 

(14) The question is depreciatory. The Persian compound 
landobast is an every-day word for ‘arrangement.’ Intizdm is 
‘ order,’ or ‘ administration ’ ; and tajioiz, tadbtr, etc. are used for 
‘ plan,’ ‘ contrivance,’ ‘ expedient,’ etc. 


EXERCISE II. 

S, It be noticed in the examples of the previous 
Exercise that the subject stands first, then the interroga- 
tive, and then the verb. In the affirmative sentence 
adverbs of time, place, and manner generally precede 'he 



PART I. EXERCISE II. 


l5 


subject. As a rule, Time, in -n-liatever Tvay it is expressed, 
takes pi’ecedeuce iu the order of ideas in the Hindustani 
sentence. 

0, Tbe particle to is a colloqnial expletive in constant 
use. It is inferential and allusive, but often so delicatclv 
as to be nntranslateable. Tt adds point to dialogue v.'ith- 
out burdening the expression. 

BM ‘even’ or ‘too,’ "when added to an indefinite pronoun, 
corresponds to our ‘ at all.’ 

Hi italicises, as it were, the word it follows. In com- 
bination with the demonstrative pronouns, yeh, and moh, 
tlie Ti is dropped, and their meaning becomes ‘ this verr,’ 
‘ that same,’ etc. 


to. Translate into English : — 
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11 , Noles. 

(1) ZaJ means ‘to-morrow’ or ‘yesterday,’ according to the con- 
text. The Persian /ar£^<^ ‘to-morrow’ is also current. 

(2) The Arabic iamasha (see App. A, Form YI.), means ‘ amuse- 
ment ’ of any kind, and the exact sense is determined by the context. 
It may he translated here ‘a bit of fun.’ Mua {ha is the Past 
Remote. Translate here ‘ liappened,’ or ‘ came off.’ 

(3) Tlie substantive verb in the present tense is inherent in the 
strong negative nahtn. The sentence is the ‘ cooch perwanny ’ of a 
former generation : ‘ It does not matter.’ 

(5) The repetition of the indefinite pronoun gives the sense of 
deficiency: kiichh kuchh ‘some little ’ ; kot kot ‘ some few.’ 

(6) Aur koi or kot atir ‘ some other,’ ‘ another’ ; aur knchh or 
kuchh aur ‘ some more.’ 

(7) Dilsrl ‘second’ is here used in the sense of ‘other.’ Observe 
that the negative is printed in combination with the verb, a common 
custom in writing. 

(8) Siipai/a ‘ rupees ’ is constructed as a noun of multitude with 
the verb in the singular. Sau derh sau ‘a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty,’ lit. ‘ a hundred, one and a half hundred.’ The numbers 
mentioned are not really alternative, and Hindustani dispenses with 
the alternative conjunction. Derh is one of several fractional numerals 
with which the student cannot too soon make himself familiar. That 
he should commit to memory the cardinals from one to a hundred 
goes without saying. See App. D for a list. 

(10) ‘ There is very little time indeed left now.’ Tang lit. means 
‘tight.’ 

(11) Persian adjectives are indeclinable. Mott or hott hai, not 
hai, because the idea is that the soil is unsuitable for the growth of 
cotton. Mai would mean that it is not grown, though it might 
be. 

(13) Kot na kot ‘ one or another ’ ; ek na ek is used in the same 
sense. Khcdi, like hdqt ( 7 , 4), is an Arabic noun of quality in the 
foiTO of the Agent, and is indeclinable. Tliis word is sometimes 
used adverbially in the sense of ‘ only.’ Mogu is here Presumptive, 
not Future. 

(14) ‘ Somewhere or oth'Cr.’ Mut hogt, the Past Presumptive. 
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(15) The Persian !cMh ‘dusfc’ is idiomatically used for in 
(ho sonso of anything valueless or of small account. Translate, 
* To-day not the slightest effect was produced.’ 


12 . Ti’anslate into Hincliistani : — 

(1) Is anyone here ? (2) It was not at all liot here 

yesterday. (3) Tin’s mare seems to be extremely vicious. 
(4) What a nice garden ! (5) Is the Munshi ill to-day ? 

(6) This was the veiy thing. (7) There is not the slightest 
cause. (8) Some mistake or other must have been made. 
(9) It is of no consequence. (10) Some two hundred and 
6fty rupees are wanted now. (11) The fort is a full 
1:os distant. (12) Mind you are in attendance to-morrow. 
(13) The Pandit is very ready- with-his-answers, (14) Is 
this stream fordable ? (15) There must be a hazar some- 

where or other. 


13 . Directions. 

(2) Turn this: ‘There was not heat,’ etc. The idiom of the 
language is to use nouns instead of adjectives if possible. Dhup 
‘ sun ’ is often used for ‘ heat,’ and is feminine. 

(3) See 6 . 14 - 

(4) Kaisu not l-y&. The translation of such a variously used 
word as ‘nice’ requires consideration. The over-tasked achchha 
is, of course, the easiest resource, and 'iiinda ‘ excellent is another 
handy adjective ; but it would he strange if the language of Persia, 
a country of gardens, had nor supplied an equivalent to our idea of 
‘nice’ in this connection. The following Pereian compounds are 
applicable, viz., hhvsh-nimd, l-Msi-ru, dil-pasand, dil-Jeushd, dil-ncld, 
of which the fii-st two denote what pleases the eye, and the others 
the mind. 

(5) The tone of voice is sufficient to mark a question of this 
kind, but it is often well to preface it by Xryd. In using appeUatives, 
take care to add the appropriate term of respect, viz., sd/,ib with 

2 
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Tvorcls o£ Persian or Arabic origin, and jt sith Hindi. MiinsM sahih 
is better than Munsht ji, and Fandit ji than Fandit sahib. See the 
proverb quoted at (82. i- 

(6) ‘ Tiling ’ here means ‘ thing spoken of,’ hat. 

(7) See 10, IS. 

(S) See 10. 14 

(9) Either 10.35 use the Arabic mtcdifaqa in place of the 
Persian parwd. 

(10) ‘ Wanted,’ darJcdr or matlvh, the first for preference in this 
connection. ‘Just now,’ ahht to, with reference to something said 
before. 

(11) ‘A full Tcos' hos hhar, better than eJe Jcos hliar. FTc acts 
as an indefinite article when perspicacity requires it. It cannot be 
used in 4 above, and is unnecessary in 15 below. 

(12) This is really a compound sentence. Turn, * Take care ; be 
certainly in attendance to-morrow,’ 

(13) * Eeady-with-his-answers,’ Jidzir^jaiodh, an instance of the 
terseness which is effected by tl;e use of compound words. ‘ Very ’ 
is generally hahtii, as in ( 0 . lo, but the adjective hard, in agree- 
ment with the noun qualified, is often preferable. Translate, Fandit 
ji hare Iidzirjatcdh hain. Comp. i. 

(14) Fioid hai, rather than hai, the state of the stream, as generally 
fordable or not, being intended- 

(15) See 10. 13 and 14. 


EXERCISE in. 

14 . The form of plural varies Tvithi the gender of the 
noun. Masculine common nouns have the same form for 
both numbers, with the exception of Hindi nouns in d or 
an (nasal), which change a to as 1”*^ gliord ‘horse’ 
g . -s gliore ‘horses.’* 


* The substitution of e for ah or eh in Persian nouns by analogy 
with the Hindi change of d to e is not sanctioned by colloquial usage. 
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\!! U’r.n‘njr.c''5, on (Iio oilier liaiul. add {n (nasal) for the 


j'ljiral, or <h: (nasal) for nouns ending in {; as f 

JLsj heti 


- 


•noinan,' '■avralcn ‘ ivomen ’ . _ 


* daughter,’ j^.L\ 3L\.> ie.'M/dn ‘ danglitcrs.’ 


^Yhen the nuniher of the noun is indicated hy a 
precedent cardinal, the singular form is retained: as 
ifn ‘ three months.’ 

• % w* 


A ]'lui-il of iofality for cardinal numbers is formed 
i)y adding r.i: (nasnl) : <?..(«).»2 ‘ both,’ iU/io>i ‘ all eight/ 
etc, .Vaf.'-rea has the .•sense of our ‘ hundreds.’ 


Tiie word <— ‘folk,’ added to a noun or pronoun 
supplies a colleciive plural : as h'Vntloj ‘children,’ iinnlog 
• y<'U people.’ For tlic plural of Zro’! usage assigns 
the Arabic word i'«‘z ; as lu'z iiilini ‘some men’, 

h'i‘z .*<17 ‘.‘■ouie folk.’ 

15. The u.'c of original Pensian and Arabic plurals in 
llindu.'-tani i.s a literary convent ion.al ism rather than a 
grammatical necessity. They partake of the character of 
borrowed phrase.s, for occasional use, in formal couversation 
and corrc.spondcncc, and in dealing with the technicalities 
of law. The .student is ad^sed to note the various forms 
as they occur. Ho will find a notice of the chief forms 
mcE with in Hitulustani, at the end of App. A. 

16. (1) Two or more subjects require the predicate 
to bo plural. If the subjects, whether singular or plural, 
arc of one gender, the predicate is of that gender ; if of 
different genders, the predicate is raascaline for choice. 

(2) Allied subjects do not require a conjunction, but 
are conveniently summed up by the introduction of a col- 
lective term ; and with this term the predicate agrees. 

2 * 
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(3) Where coniunctions are used and liie subjects are 
thus mentioned in severalty, the predicate agrees with the 
subject nearest to it. 

17 « There is a difference of idiom between English 
and Hindustani in the order in which the ‘ j^Tsons ’ are 
mentioned. The first person (niutahallim ‘speaker’) 
takes precedence of the second {nvtikh&iab ‘ spoken to ’), 
and both of the third {gd'ih ‘absent’). Hence, ‘you and 
I ’ is main tu or ham turn, a conjunction being considered 
unnecessary, as the speaker and the person spoken to are 
in proximity ; but ‘ he and I ’ or ‘ he and you ’ are main 
aur woh or tu aur woh, because personal contiguity is not 
necessarily implied. 

18 . Translate into English : — 

(2) 4»1 vb (1) 

✓ 

C^) 




PS (5) ^ 


-/ 


pi/ 

^ ^ 

(^) 

j tib _ tXj L< 


(8) yu\ 


(7) 

l!\\j , 

PjCi iSj jj\ 



• y 

CU3 ^ VJT (10) /J, 





(11) < 



y t>W. (12) 
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19 . Notes. 

(2) The Arabic albsar means ‘most’ or ‘many/ as in aJcsar aiiqut 
‘ many times ’ or ‘ often.’ It is also used as an adverb in the sense 
of ‘mostly ’ or ‘generally.’ Hotin or Itoti liain, not liain, because the 
statement is general and not particular. 

(3) Ka'i eh or hilne eh ‘ several/ one more or less being a matter 
of no account. This idiom bolds good with numerals, as pach'as eh 
* about fifty.’ 

(4) FdltA ‘spare’ or ‘extra’ — an anomalous adjective of Hindi 
origin. AsMh is an example of an Arabic ‘ broken ’ plural in every- 
day use as a noun singular. The singular is sahab. 

(5) KaMr is the appellative of the bearer caste. The word loij 
‘folk’ is added to words of this class to form the plural. Sab is 
the Latin omnij; sArd is totiis. The Arabic ianidm or hull are 
frequently used in the sense of sard. 

(6) Tinon ‘ all three,’ the plural of totality. 

(7) Siibajdt, not stibe (see App. A, sub Jin.). Ablar hole honge 
‘ must be in a ruinous condition.’ The Present Presumptive. 

(8) See 17. 

(9) Donon ‘both/ the plural of totality again. Tdza^xedrid 
‘recently arrived,’ ‘new-comers,’ a Persi- Arabic compound. 

(10) Wa-gaira, et ccetera. See 7 . 9- form of the verbal 
mohaj/gd shows that it means ‘available’ by arrangement, or ‘pro- 
vided,’ as comjjared with the verbal used at ( 0 . S. Sec App. A, 
Form II. 

(11) The repetition of aist gives the sense of ‘many such.’ The 
Arabic dated, being a feminine, takes en in the plural. 

(12) An illustration of the rule given in |5. 3. 

20. Tiauslate into Hindustani : — 

(1) Several Thngs must have been captured. (2) Pole, 
pegs, qandts, etc., are all right. (3) The printing and the 
paper and the binding are good. (4) Are you fellows 
satisfied? (5) Well, you and all of us alike arc men. 

(6) All the office-people must be distracted and unhappy. 

(7) Mr. and iMi’S. Smith and the children started yester- 
day. (8) All the Zemindars ai*e dissatisliccl. (0) J.’ie 
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North. Western Provinces are extensive. (10) Such- 
qualities as common sense, manliness, and modesty are“ 
rare. (11) Hundreds of rupees have been squandered 
there. (12) All four of you are deserving men, 




21. Directions. 


(1) ‘ Several,’ as in 1 8 . 3- 

(2) Qandt ‘ the canvas wall of a tent.’ ‘ Eight,’ in the sense of 
* in good ordei’,’ is thtJi or durusi or ba-hdl. 

(3) On the model of ( 8 . I 2 , 

(4) Preface by kyd. ‘ You fellows,* tim~log. 

(5) Turn this ; ‘ Well, we you all alike men are.’ 

(6) * All the office-people,’ sab daf tar-log ^ or sab daftar-wdle, or 
sdrd daftar, or knit *omala. The last word is the plural of ‘a»»7 
‘ employe,’ and is vulgarly pronounced ‘otnla, and used as singular 
or plural. The tense is that of 18 . 7* 

(7) ‘ Smith ’ is written and sounded Tsmit to suit the native car. 
Ismif Sdhib aitr mem sdhib aur bdbd-log. Mem is an abbreviation of 
‘ Madam.’ 

(9) The N. W. P. : mamdlik magrabt o shimdU. Never mind 
the Persian izdfat, which theoretically follows mamdlik. It is 
rai’ely pronounced in Hindustani, except after «. Por ‘ extensive ’ 
the Ai’abio word wasi^ is sufficiently common to bo unpedantio. 
The ordinary Hindi bard would bo incongruous. 

(lu) For ‘common sense’ ‘aql is perhaps as good as any other 
word. Translate on the model of 18 . II 

(11) ‘Hundreds of rupees,’ saikron rdpayd,' the plural of totality. 
‘ Squandered ’ has a good representative in' the Persian bar-bdd ‘ on 
the wind.’ 

(12) Turn this : ‘ You aU four men,’ etc. — the plural of totality. 


EXERCISE IV. 

22. There are no declensions of nouns in Hindustani. 
The Imlat or construct state of a noun is indicated by post- 
positional affixes or ‘ signs ’ ; and there is, therefore, no 
reason why a change or inflection should take place in the 
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nouu itself. No dontt in one pavlicular class of Hindi 
nouns in d tLafc vowel becomes e in tbe construct state, 
but this change is euphonic and not gi’auimatical ; euphonic, 
because the accent in these words being on the penulti- 
mate, as a rule, the cfFcct of the affix is still further to 
lighten the sound of the final vowel. 

It will be observed, too, that Persian and Arabic nouns 
in d are uninflcctcd before an affix. This may be due to 
the circumstance that they arc foreign vocables, and that 
the accent generally falls on the final syllable ; but the 
fact remains that the affix is a sufficient indication of the 
construct state, and that no ambiguity is caused by the 
absence of inflection in the noun. These remarks are 
equally applicable to Persian and Arabic nouns in ah 
(i4*.)i a matter of fact, the best modern writers'^ 

omit the inflection as unnecessary, except tvhen the is 
dropped, in which case the change from ah to e is a useful 
indication that the noun is in the construct state. 

Nouns plural take on (nasal) before an afiBx. 

The 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, main (nasal) and tu, 
become miijh and tujh before an affix, but the plural forms 
ham and turn are unchanged. 


* Maulavi Ifazir Alimed, the best representative of the Dehli 
school of writers, rarely inflects nouns of this class before an affls. 
Q’he MS. of his chief work, the Tanhat, was in my hands in 1873, 
and the absence of inflection duly noted in this and in the first 
Edition of the work which was lithographed at Agiu in the same 
year. The second Edition was entrusted lo a Lucknow publisher, 
who thought proper to supply the inflections, tee Taiibaf, IT., 1. 

In the Lucknow translation of the Aff Laila, which was the work 
of a Mir Munshi of the Foreign Office after his retirement, the same 
word is frequently inflected and uninfleet ed in the same page. 

Ifewspapet writers, who are not always the best of scholars, are 
similarly inconsistent. 
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The corresponding possessive pronouns are mer&^ terd, 
hamdrd, tuniJidrd. 

The 3rd pers. yeli and woh become is and us in the 
singular, and m and tm in the plural, before an affix*. 
Emphaticised (see 9) these become ist, zisi, inlion, unhov. 

Similarly, the relative pronouns Tcaun and jo change to 
Ms and jis in the singular, and to Mn and jin or jinJion in 
the plural. 

The indefinite pronoun Tco'i becomes Msi before an affix, •, 
and the interrogative hjd returns to the older form of ■ 
kdhe. 

23 . When the relation between two nouns is such 
that one is the complement of the other, the complemen- 
tary noun receives the sign of izdfat ‘ annexure,’ viz., one 
or other of the affixes hd, hi, or he in agreement with the 
noun of which it is the complement. For example, in the 
Hindustani idiom ‘the road to Delhi’ is DeJili hdrdsta\ 

‘ authority for this statement,’ is bdt hi sanad ; ‘ the Haja’s 
sons.’ Itdjd he bete] ‘fear of death,’ maut hd hhauf; 

‘ wanting in wit,’ aql hd moliidj ; ‘ a horse worth a thousand 
rupees,’ hazdr rupaya hd ghard’, ‘a gold watch,’ sons hi 
gliari, etc. Obviously the relation expressed by izdfat is 
more comprehensive than that of the Genitive case in 
English, and the use of the latter term in connection with 
Hindustani is misleading. 


* Some authors prefer the form us and by way of avoiding 
ambigxiity in the absence of the vowel mark ; but, as a native scholar 
once remarked to me, they who write for us ought to write is for is. 
Tlie chief objection to the longer form is that the introduction of the 
ictti? is a great hindrance to rauifl writing. 
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24. The sympathetic changes o£ the sign of izafat 
show that the complementary relation is adjectival. This 
is very clearly seen in such expressions ns ran] Id hat ‘a 
sad affair ’ ; hala ?:n gitssa * violent anger ’ ; gazab H nd- 
inf 'if i ‘terrible injustice,’ in which the metaphorical use of 
the Knglish adjectives can be rejmesented in this waj- only. 

limijida d-hni is ‘a .sad man,’ but raiijula bat is inad- 
mis.^iiblc. On the other hand, to use hard gussa for ‘ violent 
anger’ or bari ud-insdfi for ‘terrible injustice,’ though 
correct enough, would not bo to translate the English 
epithets. 

25. The sign of izdjat is occasionallj' used to connect 
the same nouns or adjectives by way of completing or 
intensifying the idea conveyed by the single word, as 
diidh hd diidh, 2 Jdni I’d jxuit'lho i*eal article,’ ‘unadulte- 
rated’; halidiu hi hahdni ‘a tale and nothing else’; sab 
he sab ‘ the whole lot ’ ; humbo hd humba ‘ the whole 
family.’ 

26. It is also used to connect nouns and pronouns 
with postposition.s, such postpositions being viewed as 
nouns in the construct state, as ptr he tale ‘under the 
tree’; nshe age ‘before him’; unhe sufh ‘with them,’ etc. 
Wlien the postpositional noun is feminine, as in shalir M 
tarnj ‘towards the city,’ if the order of the words is 
changed, so that taraf stands first, the sign of izdfat loses 
its gender, and wo have taraf shahr he. 

27. Translate into English : — 

O 

(2) Ifcft ^ oLuk! (^1 (1) 
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.li (5) 


l< J (7) J ^ US-J Ji (6) 

^iU3l\j u^*iic (8) ^ J u5^U' |*li 

'• ^J'^j4 \J^^ \J cT 

^U 1^ 

^ '->j^ l»^~j U_,«*s (11) 

Cm* *^1^ U^ J ^1 loC \ 

C^J 7 (1^) LS“ ^'i i- Jjj S^ ^-' (13) 

^ o 

J*^ <J‘V^ (^^) e- JJ^ <z—j^ 

^;U ur 


2S« J^otes. 

(1) The usual order of the nouns is reversed bj waj of emphasizing 
the ivord insidM, for Tvliich see App. A, Form YII. Translate 
‘ Hou: -was this emeute put down ? ’ 

(2) Teri is Mt, not is tert hat_ on the principle laid down in |7. 

(3) Observe that pote * grandson * is in rational agi’eement with 
the plural pronoun Urn, which is addressed to an individual. 

(4) Agra instead of Agr&. In either form inflection is out of 
place, for the word is a proper noun. 

SaraJiT, as compared with rdsta, is ‘ a made road ’ ; paTcTct sarah is 
‘a macadamised road ’ ; IcachcM sarak, a made road but not macada- 
mised. Tlie Persian rah is also cui’rent, but is mcstlj reserved for 
the metaphorical use of 'way,’ ns in the phrase ruJi o rasm ‘manners 
and customs.’ 

(u) Here an inferior speaks of himself by the depreciatory term 
‘ slave,’ in the 3rd sing., and addresses his superior as ‘ the Presence.’ 
Note the ennnectiou between hdsir and httzur. 
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(G) The proiiominnl inlcrrog-itive is licre used subsl.nnlively. For 
the tr.iUflation, s cc29. s. 

(7) -'1; A'.?/ • now-a-rlavs.' TiKtir! is nn cxniupjo of n niiiucroiis 
class of Hindi ndjoclives of quality, formed by adding t to a noun. 

(S) S?ce 24 . 

(0) Jiich l-l vnnVt ‘the middle finger’ ( 24 .); "Iso called tfai'af 
f.r.pU ‘ witch-finger.' Tlie rcnetition of the a-tjeclivc gives the 
sense of ' fo rough ’ (from sewing). 

(10) The sign of is dropped aflci* ix-q/idr as nn encum- 

brance; is qndr (ki) is equivalent to iViif. 

(11) For snh J;c sah see 25 . 

(12) The tneaning of ‘in front of’ is here metaphorical, viz., 
‘ in comparison with.’ Hy w.ay of variation, the Arabic conjunction 
is used betwcrn the second couple of nouns. 

(lit) The wor.l rci for ‘railw.ay’ is quite naturalised. Ahttnt 
rnral- (cAsnu'a dc fir) was the first attempt, but this was soon found 
to he too cumbrous. Vds fit ' %vry near’ or ‘ close by.” 

(M) 3fiiniitd vtrrr or virrt tnunind 'like mo,’ 26 . 

(15) A proverbial o.x]irc5sion, in which setffi, which is gonornlly 
used ns a postposition, is a noun. Translate, ‘"Whab companionship 
is possible between a footman and a liorscnmn ? ’ 

29 . Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) What is your father’s name and caste ? (2) This 

is no laughing matter. (3) In tvhose cliai’ge is the 
arrangement of supplies ? (4) The shape and colour of 

this horse arc good. (5) There are two miles to a kos. 
(6) Where does this road lead to ? (7) Three days’ leave 

of absence was sanctioned. (8) How much for this pony ? 
(9) An order to this effect is current. (10) An elephant, 
and also two camels, tvere •with him. (11) My house is 
close to the Court. (12) There was a very serious famine 
last year. (13) It is the shop of some Baniya or other. 
(14) What profit accrued this year? (15) How old are 
you? 
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30 . Directions. 

(1) Put the sign of izafat in agreement Tvith the nearest noun, and 
let the verb he in the singular. 

(2) See 24 . 

(3) Turn this ; ‘ Of supplies arrangement nrhose charge (zimmd) 
is? ’ 

(4) As in (1), the sign of izafat agrees with the nearest noun ; 
and by 16 . 3 j the predicate agrees with the nearest noun also. 

(5) The Hindustani idiom is * Of two miles one Teas consists {hotd)’ 
Our word ‘mile’ is naturalised, but is prounced meel. 

(6) Turn ‘ This road whereof is ? ’ 

(7) Tin din Tct clihiittt, or tin din chhutti — ^never dhion in connec- 
tion with a niuneral. 

(8) Exactly as in 27 . 6- 

(9) The word used for ‘ effect ’ in 1 0 . IS is inapplicable here ; 
mazmiin (App, A, Eorm I) ‘ contents ’ answers the pturpose. 

(10) The indefinite article must be translated by ek here, to avoid 
ambiguity. 

(11) jSToiAf best describes the kind of ‘ house ’ intended. A native 
would say ^arib TcMna ‘ humble abode.' 

(12) Eor ‘veiy severe’ use the idiom described in 24 . — bala 
with the sign of izafat. ‘Last year,’ 'par sal % ‘this year,’ or 
sal-Ml ; ‘ next year, sdl-dyanda. 

(13) See 10 . 1 3. Ban iya, as an appellative, should be indeclinable 
in the singular, and take log in the plural. 

(14) Eor Jcitnd use his gadr, 27. lo. ‘ To accrue ’ Tiond' 
and note the etymological connection between this verbal and that 
used for ‘toll’ in 6 . 3- 

(15) The Hindustani idiom is ‘ Your age how much ? ’ See 13.2. 


EXERCISE V. 

31 . Some few Ai'abic verbals, sncli as gait'Z, imitabvj, 
etc. act as postpositions, and are constructed in the sanio 
way as exjjlained in 26 , by the use of the sign of izdfal. 
Ice ; as e'tibdr Jee qabil ‘ deserving of confidence.’ 
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32x ‘ Have ’ is expressed by the substantive vei’b in 
combination u'ith tbe postposition pas ‘by,’ 27. ^3 5 
chiefly when the property is movable, as Inmji Ms he pas 
liai ? ‘ ^VllO has the key ? ’ 

The verb rahlmd means ‘ having,’ in the sense of ‘ keep- 
ing’ or ‘holding,’ and is best reserved for such phrases 
as il'hivijdr raJclmd * to have authority,’ ‘ azis rdkhnd ‘ to 
hold dear,’ etc. 

33* Apposition occasionally supersedes the use of 
izdfat; e.g. eh shahhs Durgd ndm ‘ a person of the name of 
Durga,’ pdncli rupaya moMnd ‘ five rupees a month.’ On 
the other hand, in some cases where apposition is the 
English idiom, Hindustani requires the sign of izdfat \ as 
‘ the word river,’ daryd hd lafz. 

34* Translate into English : — 

(2) ^ j/jT (1) 

(^) rJ, 

<=-J^ ^ <=^ 

Jiij ( 7 ) y^, ^ ^ 

u_sL^ ^ (^) ^.5^ 

kJ ^ ( 1 ®) ^ 

*— -P ^ 
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9 

L< jli 


^ ^ ^ 9 

(12) 





J.-J 

y UJ 

'VZ ( 18 ) 


f • 

w** V 


jb\j 

-y 




ItoVaJ 

M 

(14) 



i_C.\ 

«• 

t \ 

«=L 

✓ 

(15) 


«> ? 

\J^ ^ «=^V"= 

35 1 ^otes. 


(1) ‘Circumspection’ is the best rendering of this Terbal (of 
which the gender is exceptional) with reference to its origin. See 
App. A, "Form Till. Other current words from the same root are 
hutd ‘ enclosure,’ vitiJiU ‘ circumference.’ Qahil belongs to Form I., 
and to Form II, See App. A. 

(2) Kdr rawut ‘work-procedure’ or ‘procedure,’ rawa'i being a 
deriratixe from the I'ersian raftan ‘to go.’ See |8i 3 for another 
verbal from the same verb. For mufdhiq see App. A, Form III. 

(3) Zahdni, used as a postposition, ‘ by the tongue of,’ or, as we 
say, ‘ by the mouth of.’ 

(4) STawiodb sdhib Ice yahdn ‘ at the Hawwab’s,’ an every-day use . 
of the adverb of place. Sdn, for eJidn, is often used in this connec- 
tion for yahdn. 

(5) Mere yahdn ‘ chez moi ’ ; Birddari ‘ brotherhood,’ in a con- 
crete sense ; bhd'ibandon kt might have been used. 

(6) 5d’fs, Arabic verbal. Form I. ; see App. A. Kharch. ov kharcha 

means ‘money for expenses’ generally. FuzCd-kharcht ‘excessive 
expenditure,’ ‘ extravagance ’ occurs in 2 7. RdhJcharch is 

‘ travelling-money.’ 

(7) Compare | 8 . 10. The regular plural cXfrc« is seldom used. 

(8) 'JEtdb, see App. A, Form III. Wajh ‘ground,’ in the sense of 
primd facie reason. The word generally means in Arabic ‘ face ’ or 
‘ surface.’ 

(9) Khiidf-qiyds ‘inconceivable.’ The ignorance of the weaver 
caste is proverbial. Soth verbals belong to App. A, Form III. 

(10) For seeApp. A, Form III.; and for App. A, 

Form TUI. Bdhar kd ‘ of outside,’ that is, ‘ not of the family,’ ‘ a 
stranger.’ 
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(11) The sign of iznfut here lins the sense of ‘bohvccn.’ The 
piii'.ise is proverbial, and means ‘ an enormous clifTorence.' 

(12) Khxtdu kt qafxani ‘bv heaven!’ lit. 'God’s oalh.’ 3Iitriakib 
Kabtn ?n'in ‘ I do not venturo to cominit’; the verbal literally means 
'■mounting on,’ ‘venturing on.’ See App. A, Porni Till. 

(13) See 33 . Uu-iDiihiiicara ‘idiomatie,’ opposed to Ic-muM- 
irerriT ‘ unidiomntie,’ Ajip. A, Form III. 

( 1-0 See 33 . 

(15) Ttifih-'ilin, ‘a seeker after knowledge,’ ‘a student.’ For 
vtiiQarrar sec App. A, Form II. 


36 . Traii.slato into Hincln-stani : — 

(1) How nincli ca?li have yon ? (2) This is the Avon- 
drons story of the mcehanical hor.so. (3) I have no 
vacancy at present. (*1) The plaintiff’s claim is good. 
(5) The Dehli idiom is current hero. (6) Daily quaiTelling 
is nevex* pleasant. (7) An indisci'cct person is unwoi’thy 
of confidence. (S) The compound wall wants mending. 

(9) What is the literal meaning of the word ivaj'h ? 

(10) Thi.s anonymous petition is the woi’lc of a I’ascal. 

(11) TJiis hox is a specimen of tlxe local talent. (12) Cer- 
tainly j'our nephew deserves promotion (13) A beggar 
of the name of Shall 'Ali, blind of one eye, is standing 
befoi’e the go-te. (14) In the opinion of some the Govern- 
ment plan is a mistake. (15) This District seems to be 
very lightly assessed. 

37 . Directions. 

(1) Sec 32 . ■ 

(2) The kal Jed gJiord of the Alf-Laila, Jeal meaning ‘ maehine.’ 
"Kal led gJiord might mean ‘ yesterday’s horse,’ or ‘the horse ridden 
yesterday.’ Fotli noun and adverb are Hindi words. 

(3) In reply to an vmmedwdr or applic.mt for employment. Turn 
' In my office {mere yahdti) no place is vacant ’ 

(4) ‘Good,’ that is, ‘ good in law,’ y«’ is. 
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(5) ‘ Dehli ’ must have the sign of izafat. ‘ Current,’ mnraivtvaj. 

(6) Bozdiia, rozhia, and rozmarra all bear the sense of ‘ daily,’ but 
the idiom toz roz Jed ‘ of every day ’ is here intended, and is most 
suitable. We shall come across another equally idiomatic phrase in 
connection vith the participles. 

(7) An ‘indiscreet’ man is a man ‘without discretion’ — he-famtz, 
a form of compound adjective, wliich is extremely useful in Hindu- 
stani. See 35 . 13- 

‘ Worthy of confidence ’ is e'tihar Jee qdbil (3l.)>hut the Hindu- 
stani idiom does not admit of e'tibdr Ice nd-qdbil, though 
alone is a good rendering of ‘unworthy.’ We must say eHibdr Ice 
qdbi! naJiin, 

(8) For ‘ wants mending,’ an impossible expression in Hindustani, 
say ‘is repair- wanting,’ niarammat-talab Jiai. Sdtd (for ehdtd) is 
an ‘ enclosure ’ of any kind, from a ‘ compound ’ to a ‘ Presidency.’ 

(9) Lugawi ‘ literal ’ ; asli ‘ radical.’ 

(10) Ghm-iidm ‘ lost name * is the regular word for ‘ anonymous ’ ; 
he-ndm ‘ without a name ’ may be used also. 

(11) ‘Local talent’ may be expressed as ‘the workmanship of the 
people here,’ ydhdn lee logon Jci Jedrtgari. 

(12) Bhaiijd ‘the son of one’s brother,’ bJidnjd ‘of one’s sister.’ 
A knowledge of the terms of family relationship is indispensable; 
and it is a good plan to tabulate these in the form of a pedigree from 
a man’s grandsire to his grandson. 

(13) In the Hindustani version ‘ blind-of -one-eye ’ (!•«««) may 
stand before ‘beggar’ as a qualifying adjective. 

(14) ‘ In the opinion of some,’ ba'zon Jee nazdiJe, lit. ‘ near some.’ 
The Arabic ba‘z acts as a plural of the indefinite pronoun Jrot (|4.)' 

(15) Turn this: 'The revenue-settlement (bandobast) of this 
District seems to be very soft.’ 


EXERCISE VI. 

38 , The substantive verb is often idiomatically com- 
bined witb nouns in sucb a •way that noun and verb, taken 
together, act as a single intransitive; for instance, ‘the 
tale began ’ is ddstdn shuru‘-1iui, not ddsidn led slniru^liud. 
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tly Vi ji.ll ijtMJjip nro utili/.od in tlii.s; kind of 

r.rid tin* ri«in|innnd is n vnltniMi* nddilion lo Iho 
Vi ri Vii.'nlv.ilnry »'f llindtist mi. 


39. Ti!'* nijnpnnjid in whiclj lln* bn.cp of llio 

■ ivi' \i'rl> is nnili’d with ji.-cj ‘lo is in constant 

f in tin* n n-'* t'f * I t'i-onir ’ ; and if. may lie observed 
!!i<* vi jb /■'•■•i iti cfJtnjinsilion conveys (be idea of 
r teni" jljis.Hty : for instance, is to ‘ arrive,’ 

: ‘ to ».;;iy v.bt n* ono is ’ or ‘be left behind.’ ifo- 
; I'cca-icn.diy of'.'ai s ijj tin* .‘•en e of ‘ aceoinpanying ’ ; 
r,:;-: the rnatinunncf of a slate. 


40. v.-e have n cu (23.) the siirn of marks 

til- «'o:»plerjii),t of ji noun; the ani.v /.•■i. on the other 
i.-itid. mnr’us th<- v >mjilenient or object of a verb, wljcther 
jj.jrajj' itive or trajji-jtivc. and i.s therefore called the Sign 
< f til" objt et. In <itln r words, when the relation between 
:w<t :r- cenveyed by n verb, the second noun take.s 

t!:!' f.nis /: ■, /i-r th>' avf'i<hnic<; «/ ainhifinilif ] 

for < x.'irnplc, in tlie .*-ent"ncc rnctn .-Ufi-a Jnfd him ‘I 

atn iroiti'.: to Aura.’ h'f mai-k.s the objeet of the journey, 
b-:t is not nceci 'ary, for the .scn.se i.s obvioii.s witlionfc it. 

t’nder c< rt:i:n circumstances kc is used iti-stead of ho to 
tnarl: fh*.* jieivon affected by the action of an intransitive 
\i rb; hut this will he re.scrved for notice further on (sec 

52. 15). 

41. In comhination with the substantive verb tlio 
/;.•> is tised to denote the possessor, when the thing 

jiosjxs'-ed i.s ide.’il rather than actual; and thus W’o have 
ai.other means of translating the verb ‘have.’ For 
iti.staneo, ‘I have leisure’ is vmjliho fitrsaf hai, not mere 
2 IUS fttr>~at hti, as in 32. Observe that mujhe 

3 
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and tujJie mny be used for mujhko and tujhho, and 

in the plur. hamen and tumlien (nasal) for liamko and 
ia.mikQ, Similarly islco^ mJco, jisJco, JcisJco, may be replaced 
by ise, use, jise, kise. 

same particle is likewise used for marking 
time, as an adverbial adjunct of the verb ; as, do paJiar ko 
at noon,* Fir ko ‘ on Monday,’ is waqt ko ‘ at this time,* etc. 

43 . The reflexive pronoun a^nd refers back either 
to (1) the grammatical subject of a sentence ; (2) the 
subject of discourse ; or (3) the speaker. 

Apne tain is preferred to apne ko ‘oneself’ as the 
object of a verb ; apne dp ko ‘ one’s own self’ is a common 
vai'iation; apne is also used substantively in the plural 
to mean ‘ one’s own people.’ 


44. Translate into English : — 


t> f 


a.i!iaJv4J& ( 2 ) 


( 1 ) 


Uol V. 

V 



(3) ,vIj 

j? 







rJ 

^ rr. 

(P) J;Vk-0' 

j 

i 

( 7 ) 

J 

^ , 


J/ 

( 6 ) 



V 

( 8 ) 

, ftj5 ^ « %£>- 


J 


(10) b/T 

*i (12) Ji- (11) 
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._v< (!•>) U'T J A.W? 0 ir 

^^V-J (^'0 iL.«^ . — Cj 1 

J C.-V C^' ^■ 


’. r ? 


L 5 ^ 


45. .v<'.V5. 

Mt 'I r.r-i !.ri,ii;,’ ].-.jV('.‘ « ml l»y n vivliiir on risinc fo end nn 

(■«) li‘;i’ nrr 4 T? «j!li fin* cranunsificnl subject of tho verb 
; ■.■?•■. :;•:. rvri;! r- Ur' !'• fbe *j»i*.iJ;t'r nUo. 

(^■1 In tb.i' '■n!<-:)rr nenr’ willj the nearest noun, nnd 

1 . ;b - ^^■^ r a.:rec« «it!i l!u' nearvst nonn also. The jiarficlc l‘o 
:» ■ niiv.c l .aiit-l vi t-7'jt. 

(!) .ij }.r t; ;/r'ca rtui (lo) ‘on (lie (oiitli day from this.’ Xotc 
l’>r.' !!;i- i.re of idiom. The ronneetion between present nnd 

iiitnre brin^ unl'r»>l,cn, i< denoted by izttfnf. Thus ‘to-night’ 

!* >;/ >:! r ‘! or <j r’l!. The n in thstnln is nasal, nnd the word is 
!!i< Ti .‘■.'re it'.'.liet^'.l a; if it were an adjective in d. 

(.'i) • \Vh<-.-e doi-s this r<»ad go?’ The Hindustani idiom is more 
• s.ai-! shall ih.e linglish. See back to 29. ^ ^or anollicr mode of 
r.-l.ii'g the tjiie-liriii. 

(<>) SfC 33. Anibic noun of quality in form of Agent, 

A]q>. rfinn l. 

(7) r>ir /.I.’// see 21. Kaimll, nn Arabic feminine plural, 
nil ailing ‘ exi-teiiee.-,' used as a singular in Urdd, in the sense of 
‘ctTivl',' ‘ pr.qierty,' etc. Chori'hojunn ‘to bo stolen,’ 38. 

(S) I'or (the gender of which is oseeptionai) see App. A, 

I'oriii X. 

((•) Tr.iushite ‘ The train must have come in some time ago.’ The 
in kuh /.(!, or ns it is often written l-abhi led, agrees with the 
subject of the verb. Tho interrogative form of the jihrasc implies 
that the qucslioti which led to it was unnecessary. 

(10) The same thing is observable of this example : ‘ I have no 
leisure now. AVliy ask ? ’ 

(11) Tho repetition of apnl is distributive, ns in the example at 
4, 4 . Chdl-dhiil, u compouad of two verbal bases, of which the first 

3 * 
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means ‘ gait,’ and the second ‘ mould,’ may be translated ‘ manner 
of life,’ ‘manners,’ ‘fasliions,’ etc. The expression is proverbial, 
and means that no two men are elite. 

(12) Far&mosTi-Mrl ‘obliviousness.’ In this sentence the writer 
complains of his correspondent’s neglect to answer inquu-ies. 

(13) Main Jehnd ‘I myself.’ Samreth is here used postposi- 
tionally ; hence Tee, not Jed. 

(15) Shari-i-iiisdmyat ‘ a condition of humanity,’ wliich amounts 
to a moral obligation. 


46 . Tran.slafe into Hindnstani : — 

jfl) He took leave yesterday evening. (2) His oily 
tongue offends me. (3) The Commissioner ■will return at 
noon to-day. (4) I remembered my folly. (5) After some 
days all his servants were dismissed. (6) A daridr will 
he held at the Collector’s on the 25th of the present 
month. (7) All of you go home. (8) Some day or other 
you will remember my advice. (9) The style and contents 
of your letter pleased me. (10) The result of the fault 
will soon become plain ■to you. (11) How much revenue 
was collected ? (12) The examination will begin at the 

same time on Monday. (13) I generally enjoy good 
health here. (14) Who resides here ? (15) When was 

this new dodge of yours invented ? 

47 . Directiors. 

(1) ‘ Yesterday evening,’ Jeal sham Jco. 

(2) Turn, as in ‘His oiliuess-of -tongue does not come 

pleasant to me.’ 

(3) The Commissioner, as the chief civil officer of a Division, is 
known as the Bare Sdhib (pi.). - -Do pahar means ‘noon,’ because the 
second of the four watches into which the day is divided by native 
reckoning ends then. 

(4) Dse the compound verb given in 44 1 3- 
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(5) ‘Servants,* naul'ar cJialcar. Tlie duplication of synonyms is 
a favourite method of denoting plurality, ‘Were’ should be here 
translated as ‘ became.’ 

(6) Turn this : ‘ 25th date month present {indh Ml ko) at the 
Collector’s {Kalektar Sahib ke i/ahdn),' etc. 

(7) Turn this : ‘to yoiu- respective homes,’ a^jie 

(S) Some day or other,’ ek na ek din (Jco). 

(9) Sec the hint given at 3 0 . 4* 

(11) ‘ To be collected,’ wustU hand. 

(12) Begin with ‘ on ilonday at this very time,’ etc., and for the 
verb see 44.4. 

(13) Bor ‘ generally ’ see ( 9 , 2 . Turn, ‘ I remain well ’ {tandii- 
rast ovbhald citangd). 

(14) Translate ‘ who,’ kaiin sdhib, with verb in plural. 

(15) Ironical. For ‘dodge’ use AiAnaat, which means ‘wisdom,’ 

‘ skill,’ etc. 


EXERCISE VII. 

48 . The verbal ending in nd is called by native 
scholars the masdar, or ‘ source ’ from which the other 
parts of the verb are derived, and is represented in the 
dictionaries by the English prepositional infinitive. 
Raima, for instance, is ‘ to remain ’ ; but the truer sig- 
nification is that of our verbal in -ing-, e.g. merd toalidn 
rahnd mundsib hai ‘ my remaining there is proper,’ not 
vmjh Tio. The verbal approaches most ne.arly to the 
English infinitive when it is inflected after verbs of 
motion, the affix Jto being suppressed ; as roH JcJidne jdtd 
hull ‘ I am going away (just now) to eat bread ’ (i.e. to 
my dinner). 

A certain similarity is observable with the Latin 
gerund, but the Hindustani verbal is more flexible. It 
is inflected like other nouns which end in d, and may be 
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plural as well as singular. It may be qualified by 
an adjective and be ilself used adjectively in agreement 
witb common nouns. 

49. The addition of wdld to this verbal personifies, 
so to say, the state or action which is denoted. For 
instance, from ralind ‘ dwelling ’ w'e have rahne-wdld 
‘ dwelling-person ’ or ‘ dweller,’ in which the unaccented 
d of the verbal is softened to e, as described in 2 2 . before 
the atfix. 

In verbs of motion or action this compound often 
supplies the want of a future participle active ; as, jdne- 
wdld Jittun hai, Quis iturus est ? ‘ Who is about to go ? ’ 

50. (1) The aflix men, in which the long vowel is 
softened to e,and the n is nasal, covers most of the meanings 
cf the English prepositions ‘in,’ ‘into,’ ‘among’; some- 
times it answers to ‘between,’ and sometimes to ‘on’ or 
‘ round.’ For example, ‘ a chain on (round) the foot ’ is 
pdon men zanjir, ‘a ring on (round) the finger’ tingU men 
angutJd, etc. ; the reason of this difference of idiom being 
that the idea of ‘ on ’ in Hindustani is chiefly applicable 
to articles which are easily removed. 

This affix is frequently dropped, especially in the case 
of participial nouns, as will appear hereafter. The noun 
remains in the construct state, and serves as a postposi- 
tion (see 26.), or as an adjective; e.g. gusse ‘angry,’ for 
the inflection of which see 22. 

(2) Far corresponds to our ‘ on ’ or ‘ at,' and is an 
abbreviation of upar ‘ over.’ 

It is also used to mark the object of an emotion, and 
thus answers to the English prepositions ‘ with ’ or ‘ to ’ 
in such phrases as ‘angiy with,’ ‘merciful to.’ This 
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particTilar difference of idiom is a great puzzle to our 
native friends. 

(3) Tak means ‘to,’ ‘up to,’ ‘even to,’ ‘as far as,’ aud 
so forth, according to tire context. 

Tlie sign of izdfat may follow all these affixes affer the 
manner of the English idiom; e.g. is men hd ;pdiii ‘ water 
out of this,’ etc. 


51 . Translate into English : — 
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52 * Notes. 

(1) The verbal maslahat has here the adjectival sense of ‘ad- 
visable’ or ‘expedient.’ See App. A, Item. 5 (3). 

(2) Kitni der tdk or I’obtak or hahdn tah ‘how long? ’ The verb 
parnd, ■which literally means ‘ falling ’ or ‘ lying,’ is used in a variety 
of idioms. Here it gives to rahnd the obligatory sense of the Latin 
gerund in ~dum ‘Shall I have to remain.*” MvjliTco rahnd hogd 
means much the same thing. Anotlier idiomatic -way of putting the 
question is, mtijhJco yahdn Mint der lagegt ? 

(4) ‘ Between this and that.’ Compare the example at 3^. ii> 
where follows the sign of izdfat. 

(5) The verb milnd is not a transitive like our ‘ receive ’ ; hence 
the Hindustani idiom in tliis example, ‘received to me,’ the verb 
being always in agreement with the thing received. 'Indgat-nama 
coi’responds to our word ‘ favour ’ in the sense of letter. Translate, 
therefore, ‘ I was favoured by your letter.’ 

(6) See 33 . 

(7) Bhd'i means ‘mate’ or ‘friend,’ r.s well as ‘brother,’ and is 
often used when the object is to soothe. 

(8) 'Nayd, niJealnd ‘a now going-out,’ ‘a new departure,’ or 
‘ novelty.’ This example shows clearly the great difference between 
the so-called ‘ Infinitives ’ in Hindustani and English or Latin. 

(9) This proverbial expression illustrates the adjectival usage of 
the verbal in nd. Ani jdni shai ‘a thing that comes and goes,’ 
otherwise, dnejdne M shai, 

(10) Similai'ly dnliydn dni, where dni agrees with ddliydn, and 
both with the verb shxir&'-hd’hi, is equivalent to duligon Jed dnd. 

(11) A scrap of Eirclid, which illusti’ates the exactness of expres- 
sion attained by the use of the double afiix. Eor mvsallas and 
■murahha' see App. A, Form II. Eigm'es expressed by three and 
four (sides) respectively. 

(12) Idiomatie sentences of this kind cannot, of course, be tran.e- 
latcd literally. The meaning is, ‘ I mean to go (or work, or read, 
etc.) thus far and no farther.’ Eor irdda see App. A, Form IV. 

(13) The intransitive lagnd is a word in constant use in many 
idioms. The general idea is external attachment, adhesion, appli- 
cation, etc., according to the context. Here, hath lagnd means ‘ to 
be hanfllcd,’ like hath dnd ‘ to come to hand.’ 
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53f Trnii‘-lnl<’ ini'! 

(1) GovcnunfiU iul'-rfftcnrc in iTin^Ur' ;=■ 

iiicxwiVu'iit. (-) Up v;ns vf-n* nmrrv m** 

(3) 1 tnenn lo nml ns fnr nn th«> » rliAj.’.t'r n)it\ n<» 
fnrlher. (•!) ^Vllcr(; is iliis hind of rlr>ih t«> 1-" r 
(5) Itisi'iglii you plionld join in this- {|•.M•ul1»ly. (»'*) I 

liail to go to Agni llic next «lny. (7) .Atomy inous juti. 
lions hegnn to nvrivo. (6) You got tliis n l*stf.r.'iiu 
in iny opinion. (0) Xo one wns huvt. (ll*) Yhero i.s n 
great diffevcncc between theory nnd ju-nctia'. (11) Vnin- 
son canto out first in the half-yearly examination. (l‘J) 
Without inlcrc.st no one obtains employment in this .St.ale. 
(13) It is forbidden to drinlc water from this well, 
(l-l) The key does not fit the lock, (lo) We tuc hound 
to obey the canon-law. 

S^i JOircclious. 

(1) 'ItoUgivjp,’ «ifisftn&i,nsci\in Upper Imlin without respoet lo 
creed. The form of tho Arabic is Hint of n iiitm-ntod iniiii of 

action, and tlio literal menniiig is ‘passing’ or ‘pnssngo’ or ‘wav.’ 

(3) Exactly on the model of 5|. 12 , omitting the verb ‘rend.’ 

(4) Turn this : ‘ Where is cloth of this kind received (mUivi) ? ’ 
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(5) Turn this: ‘Your joining in this assemhlj is right.* 

(6) See 51. 2. ‘ The next day,’ •uske agle din {Jco). Agla^ 

properly speaking, is ‘prior,’ Age, that Tvhioh is ‘before’; hence the 
idea of ‘ future ’ in respect of time. The sign of isofat mai’ks the 
close connection between the present and immediate future. 

(6) Sec 51. 10. 

(8) See 36. 14' r&e men or meri dunist men will do 

equally well. ‘ Bargain ’ is hhAsTi-Tcharia ‘ pleasant-purchase.’ 

(9) Translate with attention to 5 1 . 15- 

(10) See 51. 4: one men only is required. ‘Theory’ is 

and ‘ practice,’ The contrast is prorerbial, and is heightened 

in the original by the fact that the same letters are used in both 
words. 

(11) ‘To come out first,’ atowal niJcalnd. The Arabic numeral 
carries with it a certain amount of dignity as compared with pahld. 
‘Half-yearly’ is ‘six-monthly’ in the Hindustani idiom. 

(12) ‘Without interest,’ be sd‘i 0 sifdrish, in which the first 
member of the compound phrase means ‘effort,’ and the second, 
‘recommendation.’ This kind of compound is often useful in the 
translation of single terms of complex meaning. Compare chdl 
dMlw explained in 45. 1 1. ‘In this State’ stands first in the 
Hindustani sentence. 

(13) Use the double affix, as in 50) ‘Forbidden’ (by 

the rules of religion or caste), hardm, which is, strictlj' speaking, a 
Mahomedan word. ‘AVell,’ Jcunwdn or M« by the elision of the 
nasals. Sometimes the first nasal alone is dropped, and sometimes 
the second. 

(14) Tula, tdlt, are the Hindi words for ‘ lock and key,’ and qvjl 
and kunjt (or cJiuhl) the Urdfl. 

(15) Tmm this; ‘Obedience {pd-bandi, lit. ‘foot-binding’) of tlie 
canon-Iaw-of-Islam {sharVaf) is an obligation {farz) on us.’ 


EXERCISE VIII. 

55. The verbal in nd is constantly used as a jussive : 
tuvi jdnd, for instance, means ‘ go you ’ ; and this usage 
is akin to, if not an abbreviation of, the gerundial form 
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tmiko jdnd hai ‘you are to go.’ Na jdnd is tlie corre- 
sponding proliibitive ; but tbe nse of ina6 also is sanctioned 
by the best authorities. 

56. A rare usage of the verbal is that in vrhich it 
takes the sign of izdfat in agreement -with the subject 
of a negative sentence, and thus acts as a finite verb, 
•with the force of a strong future, or non-jpossumus. The 
follo'wing proverb is an example; YaJidn turahdri tihJci 
iiaMn lagne M ‘ Tour bit of bread shall not be put here,’ 
‘ cannot be baked in this oven,’ i.e ‘ It is of no use your 
coming here.’ 

57. The aflolx se marks the separated object in space 
or time, and so far corresponds ■with the English prepo- 
sition ‘from’; and since ‘from’ includes the idea of 
origin or cause, the sense of instrumentality denoted by 
the English ‘by’ likewise belongs to se. Again, tbe 
notion of looking frovi one object to another implies as- 
sociation of ideas, iutercommunication, comparison, etc. ; 
and thus se covers the meanings qf the preposition 
‘ with.’ 

58. In its meaning of comparison ‘ with,’ se corre- 
sponds -with the English ‘ than ’ after an adjective in the 
3 omparative degree. Thus, is se tez ‘ s'U'ift in comparison 
with this’ translates xhe English ‘swifter than this’; and, 
similarly, sah se tez is ‘ swifter than all ’ or ‘ swiftest.’ 

Other modes of comparison will be illustrated belo'n'. 

59. The affix sd of similitude or comparison is not a 
case-affix like those we have been considerius although, 
like the sign of izdfat, it is adjectival and agrees in 
gender and number with the noun which it precedes. 
It corresponds geuei'ally with the English adjectival 
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terminations ‘-like’ and ‘ -isli.’ We liad an example of 
the use of this afi&x in 4-. 4, where haunsa means ‘ wkat- 
like ? ’ and expects a descriptive answer. So, too, iliord 
so, pdni means ‘ a smallish, quantity of water,’ or ‘ only a 
little water,’ whereas ihord thord pdni would mean ‘a 
very little water.’ Bahut ss ddmi means a ‘ largeish 
number of men,’ or ‘a comparatively large number of 
men,’ which accounts for the popular usage of the phrase 
in the sense of ‘ a great many men.’ As applied to the 
personal pronouns, instead of yeh-sa and tcoh-sa, we have 
aisd and waisd, and instead of inain-sd and tu-sd, mujhsd 
and tujhsd. 


60 . Translate into English : — 
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Notes. 

(2) See 56 . Tlie example is talien from the Alf Laila, in which 
the Trord amr is constantly used in the general sense of ‘ thing,’ 
like Mt. It will he noticed that all three forms of the sign of 
izdfat occur in this short sentence. For mat zi see App. A, Form 1. 

(3) Bala JcA soneicala ‘a terrible sleeper.' See 24'. 

(5) Bishta-ndtd, a Fersi-Hindi compound, which includes all the 
rarious degrees of family connection and kinship. 

(6) Note, with reference to 3 . !•» Hindi diminutives in 

iyd are always feminine. 

(7) Ap Ice pahdn ‘ in your stable,’ 

(8) Ba~nishat aitron Tee *in relation to otliers,’ a very common 
mode of denoting the superlative. Another idiomatic phrase of the 
same meaning is axiron M nishat Jear. 

(9) From GdUb. The Sayyids claim descent from the Prophet. 
The other three great classes of Mahommedans are Shekh, Mugal, 
and I’athdn. Instead of Jee we might have had men, without altera- 
tion of the meaning. 

(10) Besh-dnd ‘to come before’ usually means ‘to treat ’in this 
construction. AMldq se * courteously ’ or ‘ kindly.’ Se, used in this 
way with abstract nouns, supplies a large class of adverbs of manner, 
otherwise lacking in the language. 

( 11 ) See 50 . for the usage of men here. JP^on, for pdnon by 
elision of the first nasal. Another common form of the word is 
pdmo,m which the second nasal is dropped. Gaon or gdmo ‘vil- 
lage’ is another common word of similar form. Compare 54 ’. I3- 

(13) Sd, after the sign of izdfat, is a very convenient turn 
for the English ‘like that of.’ The word talaffuz is understood 
after Ted, so that the full meaning is ‘ His pronunciation is like the 
pronuuciation of rustics.’ Andrt *un-Aryau’ or ‘ignoble,’ a word 
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vritli a histoi'y. Tlie radical connection betireen ialaffiiz (see App. 
A, Form V.) and lafz, 3^m should be obsei-ved. 

(14) Jaist here replaces M si -without derangement of the con- 
struction. 

(15) For miisdjir see App. A, Form III. 

62 . Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) His disposition is angelic. (2) A considerable 
number of these merchants have come from Kabul. 
(3) Hazari Mai is a banker of a thousand. (4) This 
Ai’ab is the quietest horse in my stable. (5) This person’s 
appearance undoubtedly matches the description given in 
the passport. (6) These three letters to your Honour’s 
address have come from the office. (7) There is no better 
rough-rider than Pir Khan in the -whole neighbourhood. 
(8) I got this pair a bargain at the Hardwar fair. (9) I 
shall not come at your call. (10) For God’s sake do not 
enter this quarter of the town. (11) Do not remain idle . 
(12) Who is the best -\^iter in the school ? (13) My 

friend -was not at home yesterday. (14) I like railway 
travelling. (16) He had a silver belt round his waist. 

63 . Directions. 

(1) On the model of 60 . I3- 

(2) Turn ‘ Out of these merchants a largeish number,’ etc. 

(3) Turn ‘ Of a thousand bankers H. M. is one banker.’ 

(4) Garth ‘poor,’ stands for ‘quiet’ in the native idiom, 
whether it refers to men or animals. ‘ In my stable,’ mere ydhun. 

(5) Be^in with the adverb, and for ‘ matches ’ use the intransitive 
milnd. The nearest term for ‘passport’ is chdldn, which means 
‘ descriptive roll,’ ‘invoice,’ etc., according to the context. 

(6) ‘ To your honour’s address ,’ ndm Z:?, the M being in 
agreement with the feminine noun for ‘ letters.’ 

(7) On the model of 60 . 6- 
(S) See 54 . 8. 
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(9) The idiom explained in 56 . is applicable here. 

(10) ‘"For Goi's sake,’ JE^Jittdd l-e waste. See 55 . 

(IQ) For ‘ -writer’ use the Persian compound JcMsh-narts. Tlie 
best -word for ‘ school ’ here is maJctai, -which means lite! ally ‘ place 
of -writing’; mad rasa is a ‘plaee of reading,’ and is generally ap- 
plied to a higher type of school than mal:iai. See App. A, Eem. 5. (3) . 

(14) Tin’ll ‘ Eiding on rail comes pleasant to me,’ as in 44. 12. 

(15) See 50 . !• 


EXERCISE IX. 

64. The verb Tcarnd ‘acting,’ as opposed to Jio7id 
‘ being,’ plays an important part in idioma-tic Hindustani.* 
It is specially useful in combination -with nouns on pre- 
cisely tbe same principle as tbat described in 38. -with 
regard to hand. Tbe noun and verb taken together act 
as one transitiye verb; in fact, tbe noun thus used is 
verbalised by tbe addition of Icarnd. For example, ajand 
hdl 'arz-Jcaiid liun ‘ I represent my condition,’ not apne 
lidl lit '‘arz Jcartd hun. 

65. There is no Accusative case in Hindustani, for, 
as remarked in 22. there is no declension of nouns or 
system of case-endings. Hence, after a -ti’ansitive verb 
the direct object is unaltered; e.g. apnd hdl in tbe example 
above ; but, inasmuch as both subject and object precede 
tbe verb in tbe Hindustani idiom, it is sometimes 
necessary, in order to avoid possible confusion, to mark 
the latter by tbe sign of the object, 7eo. When a person is 
the object, Ico is al-ways necessary. Let tbe student, then. 


* Fallon specifies more than thirty different usages of this verb. 
The clue to these is in the context, for, as is often the case in Hindu- 
stani, the meaning of the word -raries with its surroundings. 
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bear in mind tliat lie is to nse Z;o with an object of a 
transitive verb (1) -when, for one reason or another, it is 
necessary to particularise the object ; (2) when the object 
is a personal pronoun or a proper name or appellative. 

66k The duplication of the predicate in such expres- 
sions as ‘ he went there and staved ’ is avoided in Hindu- 
stani by using the base form of the first verb, thus, tcaJidn 
jd ralid’, and this base form is called the Past Conjunctive 
Participle by English writers. The native term is Past 
Defective, that is, a Past which fails to indicate number 
or person, except by reference to the context. By way of 
greater distinctness the designative suffix Imr or Ice, or 
even karJce, is added to this base form. 

The Past Conjunctive Participle is in rational agree- 
ment with the grammatical subject of the sentence, as in 
the above example, but, as was observed of the reflexive 
pronoun apnd in 43. it may also refer to the subject of 
discourse, or to the speaker. It is occasionally constructed 
independently, and in this form corresponds jpj*o tanto 
with the Latin Ablative Absolute. 


67 , The Aorist (see App. B) alone of all the tenses of 
the Hindustani verb has personal inflection. 

For the substantive verb, the inflection is : — 

1st p. 2nd p. 3rd p. 

Singular — lion ho ho 1 . 

Plural — hon ho hon / ^^sa ) 


In other verbs, the following items are added to the 
base : 


1st p. 

Singulai ' — un 
Plural — en 


2nd p. 3rd p. 
e e 

0 en 


^ (n nasal) 
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Tlic Future is formed from tbe Aorist by tbe addition 
of gd and gc for mnsc. sing, and pliu’., and of gi for tbe 
fominine of both numbers. 

"When the Aorist occurs ns a finite verb in a simple sen- 
tence, it denotes uncertainty or hesitation in tbe mind of tbe 
speaker; as kyd hirdn ? ‘ Wliat shall I do ? ’ or ‘what 
am I to do ? ’ Even in such phrases as Khudd jane ‘ God 
knows,’ the nneertainty still rc.sirles with the speaker, 
fThis accounts for the use of tlie Aorist in proverbial 
j oxpi-essions, which ai’o generally and contingently, not 
i axiomalically, true. 


68. Translate into English : — 
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Ji^ ( 15 ) ^;0 ^ (^^) 

L55 


CO. ■^^ofes. 

(1) This sentci’ce occm’S in the BAg-o-BaTifi-i', and may ha trans-' 
lated ‘What shall I say at all, at all?’ M. Adalat Kban, who 
pxihlished a Tersion of this romance some years ago, has the in- 
genious rendering, ‘ What on earth shall I say ? ’ ; but Tcliuh does 
not mean ‘ earth ’ in this sense. See 1 1 ■ iS- 

(2) Kyd muiili leTce, lit. ‘haring taken what nioutli,’ or, as rre 
say, ‘ with what face.’ 

(3) Here dekhkar agrees with the subject of discourse and not 
with the grammatical subject kdn, 

(4) Itni barl hokar ‘ so old ’ — ^in oar idiom, * at your age.’ The 
Past Conjunctire Participle refers to the woman spoken to, that is, 
to the subject of discourse. 

(5) Jd milt ‘falls,’ lit. ‘went and mixed.' The idiom of the 

Past tense here is identical with that of ga'i in 5. 

(6) Mvkar ‘combined’ or ‘summed up.’ ihe sum of two or 
more numbers is Jor ‘union’ in Hindi, and ja7na' ‘collection’ in 
Urdd. 

(7) RA-la-kur likhkar ‘the proceedings having been recorded.’ 
The Past Conjunctire Participle is here absolute. Tire text is an 
olRcial formula which connects the precis of a case with the order 
passed on it. 

(S) The Past Conjunclire Participle ckhor ‘ haring let go ’ is a 
similar usage. Translate ‘ Let alone one — two doctors,’ etc. 

(9) Lund is a contraction for le-dnd, and though it takes an 
object by rirtuc of the first member of the compound, is an intran- 
sitirc rerb. 

(10) TaiasS-Xvirnd ‘ to search.* See g/}., 

(11) 2fote a difference of idiom in the attachment of the negatire 
to the second instead of the first rerb. 

(12) Mnklitasar karke, lit. ‘ having made abridged.’ Another way 
of putting it is tnuk/ifasar taiir par ‘in an abridged fashion,’ or 
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<*i V ; ;i. J v, jjf y-ninr «:»:»!;•• ('.riy-.'-cvon. 

il.‘- ':.i t 5ir.v.- jN-r.c niJil «'fr iny sluu'!-’. 

■ Vt*'..’. ! ; .v.:*';* {ijr: h i:>T: f 5) I’lJt rtll hooic.s 

■*. • - *< r < •; i‘ <• f.%) How nni 1 fo with jhc.«o 

• f i’'\ Ti,!- rivi-r Ir.'lu'. f.il)'. into (ln! IjuJiatJ Oce.in. 

• 7 j ! : ::.l « f t^io nir in tin; rvfninjr. (S) 

j;;:'-;.' “r;I '> nil yonr mlv* jitr.ri’S. (f<) I'‘iinl out (ho 
1 'l-.ti- < f t!,<- r.i <• nml \vrit<‘ jnt‘ W(»ril. ( 1 ") Ilowiun 

1 1.1 r-.'-ijl;!?!! till* :‘i ::1 r.iiM-of (hi'J otiiouto ? (.H) Not 

. i tjjr i* « out of thi.s vrry diuin. ( 12 ) 

V. h:il 1 hnll I rnrountcr inv filler brother? 

fi.".) N' vi-r on innti bchiml hi.'^ bad:, (bl) 1 went 

rir.il t-'.>l: fevi-r. (1*>) I ndinit (ho force of the 
M.-iuhivi’*: <ibji ctioIi. 

71 , Dinclions. 

fl) On ih'* ti!''lrl of 68. G- 

(U) *1 Jnr.' r.r.* ])li-Mtv of wonls for in Ilindustnni. Tlio 

Ar;i!'i(.’ wont tnnl.-k’ir, wliicli ii ii favourite with j)octs and women, 
will ;iji*wi-r till* jnirjioM; In-re. 

(a) Yr\ rh!lt!i!,x\uX i.t chlUhi I'o. Tlio Ftiidont must Icnrii to do 
wiiho'.it thi* lo with due reptrd to the rule in 65 . 

(J) ‘ In order,’ Jr. See 61. 10 . 


• 1 .* 
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(5) ‘How ? ’ Ms tarali se may be used as a rariation of Jci/unl-ar, 
For tbe form of tbe sentence see 60. lO- Hi® word used for 
‘rebels’ in the Mutiny was hdgt or hugl-log. Another Arabic verbal 
muff'd, winch signifies the doer oi fasSd, 27. frequently used. 

(6) See 68 . 5- Sindh, originally Hindh, is the Indus. 

(7) Turn this: ‘Fondness Qthau^) of e.ating„air_is_tp__nie.’ In 
India one eals air and drinJcs smoke, or, as we say, ‘imbibe#.’ 
Compare ^\efimum bibere of Horace. 

(8) For • briefly ’ see 69. 12 . 

(9) ‘ The exact state of the case,’ baqiqai-liuL ‘To write word,’ 
liJch-bhejna ; ‘ to send word,’ Jcahld-bhejnu. 

(10) ‘Emeute,’ eitheryhs^d alone or dangd-fasad, in which dangd 
describes the ‘ row,’ and^asad the ‘ mischief.’ 

(11) On the model of 68 . 8. 

( 12 ) See 68 . 2 . Instead of muidqdt Jcarnd use milnd, 

(13) ‘ Behind the back,’ pttli-ptchhe. See 50. i» ‘To abuse’ 
is idiomatically htrd-bhald Tcahnd ‘to speak evil and good,’ with se 
to mark the person abused. 

(14) Tvirn this : ‘ To me, having gone home, ferer came,’ the 
Past Conjunctive Participle being in rational agreement with the 
person speaking. 

(15) Use tasUm-karnd for ‘ admit,’ which will render the transla- 
tion of ‘ the force of ’ unnecessary. Mark the object in this sentence 
by Tco. 


EXERCISE X. 

72 . Causal verbs are a speciality of tlie language, not 
less useful tliau elegant. Theoretically, every simple 
Hindi verb is capable of producing, as it tvere, two pecon- 
daries, tbe first of wliicb is a causal of tbe simple, and 
tbe second a causal of tbe causal, or a double causal 
of tbe simple. Tbe characteristic of the formation is the 
insertion of d between tbe base form of tbe simple verb 
and tbe Geiundial sutfix nd, for tbe first causal, and 
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siniilnrly of ir,i for <ho prcojul : lint, euphonic modification 
<•: the luce itself, especially in the first causal, is often 
!1'-O0*s:irv. 


(1) As n rnle, no change in the haso form is made, 
wjien it is monosyllahic with a short vowel placed between 
two consonants : — 

'J.C; r-ihui ' to he cooked ‘ — jmhiml ‘ to cook.’ 

V ^ chnr'.ui ‘ to irraze’ — ‘ c/iorn'/nt ‘ to pasture.’ 

The followin';, however, are examples of causals formed 
hy merely Icnirthening tho .‘^hort vowel of the simple: — 


U-c /.(ifiui ‘ (o 1)0 cut’ Ia'J'ij /:ufiid ‘ to cut.’ 

Uwi hhuhid ‘ <o be open ’ hliolmi ‘ to open.’ 

UJLy ‘to he broken’ j,7ntr)!« ‘ to break.’ 


In thi.s last instance the final cerebral of the base 
ha.s been changed to a cognate letter. 

ti/.-Hii ‘ to be sold ’ heclnid ‘ to sell.’ 


Uji), rahuit ‘ to remain ’ rakhnd ‘to keep.’ 

arc .somewhat similar. 

(2) If the vowel in tho clo.se monosyllabic base is long, 
such vowel is shortened in forming tho causal, as : — 

jd(jnd ‘ to be awake ’ \j[t^ jagdnd ‘ to awaken.’ 


r, -0 ' Jclchnd ‘ to see ’ \j\^j cHkhund ‘ to show.' 

hnilhud ‘to sit’ UlJi.’ hifhdnd ‘to seat.’ 


When, however, the final consonant of the base is t 
cerebral, the vowel is modified in sound but not shortened, 
and the t is changed to r, as in the example noticed above , 
o.g., cliMhid ‘to be let go,’ chliornd ‘to let 
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go,’ and tlie second causal tlien takes the form of tlie 
regular first causal, viz., clilnirdnd to ‘make let go.’ 

(.3) If the monosyllabic base is open, that is, ends in a 
long vowel, sucb vowel is shortened and tbe letter lam 
inserted between it and the characteristics d and wu: e.g.. 


Uuj pind ‘ to drink.’ 

•t y 

sond ‘ to sleep.’ 
\j\j^ Jchdnd ‘ to eat.’ 
Uj J dend ‘ to give.* 
But UjJ lend ‘ to take.’ 


Uij pildnd ‘ to make di’ink.’ 
suldnd ‘ to make sleep.’ 
hliildnd ‘ to make eat.’ 
dildnd ‘ to make give.’ 
J liiodnd ‘ to make take.’ 


(4) When the base is dissyllabic with two short vowels, 
the second of these is either dropped or lengthened in the 
foi’mation of the first causal : — e.g., 

s waJ7i« a ‘to understand.’ samjhdnd ‘to 

make understand.’ 

IaIXj nilealnd ‘to go out.’ nihdhid ‘to make go out.’ 


N’o change take.s place in the formation of the second 
causal in this case. 


73* (I) The addition of jdnd to the base of verbs, 
whether transitive or intransitive, supplies a class of 
intransitive compound verbs, known as Intensives, because 
the state or action denoted by tbe single verb receives a 
more forcible expression. See 39. 

(2) To this class also belong the intransitive compounds, 
of which the second member’ is ritlind ‘ rasing up,’ and 
jxirnd ‘falling down,’ or ‘lying.’ As might be expected, 
the characteristic of the action port.rayed by the first set 
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is The iir\lm*c of the sljile or notion in the 

tn^c of tl.c Fpcond fpI. may bo nppi'oprintely oliavnctcriscd 
ns c.Tmal. Jir.iihin ‘ silting clown ' is occnsionnlly used in 
mnclj llio same way to flciwtcjhiultfi/. 

(:i) Similarly contrasted Intensives are those of whicl 
(he second member is thvvfi * giving,’ and loiii ‘ taking. 
Stated generally, fh'i actiou (Jeunted hy the first concerns 
oih-rs, and that dawied hy the second, oneself. Both 
forms arc very common in cansal verbs. 

J'lcn'i is occasionally replaced by ddlnd ‘ throwing,’ of 
which the cflect is vehemence or finality. 

74. Potentials and Complelives arc formed by the 
addition of the otherwise unused verbs sahid ‘to bo able,’ 
and chuhid ‘to be finished,’ to transitive and intransitive 
basc.s. Obviously, when the base is tran.sitive, these com- 
pounds take an object after them, but they are logically 
and gmmtnalicall)’ intransitive, because action is not pre- 
dicated by the second member. 

75 1 Tneeptives, Acquisitives, and Permissives are 
compound phi'ascs in which the gerund in the construct 
state (ho suppressed) is followed by tho.vei’bs lagnd 
‘selling lo,’j)«Hct ‘getting,’ and c7e>? a ‘giving,’ respectively. 

The first two of these forms ai’c logically and grammati- 
cally intransitive, because beginning to act and acquiring 
the right to act are not acting. The third form, on the 
other hand, is transitive, because verbs of giving have 
two objects, and the pei’mission to act, denoted by the 
compound phrase, passes on to the person who receives 
it. 

JJ’.B. — It may be taken as a principle of the verb system 
of Hindustani that the meaning rules the construction. 
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76 . Translate into Englisli : — 


cL (1) 


^ (4) ifajs ^ L5^ 


^ v'' (5) ^;-e l:;=V iie. 

j (6) U- cj.'t cJi^ U^lll J.J ^4=4 

-’ 9 

l> ^jL^j (7) Ui^ 


y 


(9) 

IJuJi" LS-Jb .J 
“ > ••-/ 

dJL:, ~£J>~tJ 

J “v "V -// 

LC ^.0 

's 

4f 


✓ 

b^ ia-si. 

c£ < 

..m) l 

}S% 

• V 

(11) 


4^' 


j*Ji> 

L; 

(10) 

J5>- 

'i 


(12) 

V • 

_^»Jb ti- 


y 


Lwj\ .1 
✓ ^ 

VJ (13) 




jSiS\ 

rj 



(1^) <=_J^ 

eJ 



U’’*? jki ^ j 1 

y 

L (15) 


<4^ 


77. 2^otes. 

(1) Zar-l-hari d ‘ purcliasc-inon ey.’ Ifote tliat the long von-el of 
the simjjle verb hliejna becomes the homogeneous short vowel in the 
causal. 72. 2. 

(2) For KiJcalnd, see 72. 4. By tlie addition of dend the verb 
becomes Intensive, and means ‘drive out.’ 

(3) Eeferto^-S. 9- 

(4) Ban-parnd ‘ to be effected ’ or ‘managed.’ 
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t.‘.\ I'l r ; 
U') A ^.•rv 
'nv, 'I briM' 
111 A r.Ti n 


‘f’' 2 7. 5* Mo oxclnim.’ 

I'l’imt'.'';! iiijow — Miiy jiimor dors not niovo,’ Hint i.« to 
v.i']i''nir to niotr.’ etc. Mtit'tmnht (m'o Ajip. A, Form 
tr-.irin nhiidi two or moro ju’r.-ons nro mutuitlh/ intu- 


iT' For r' i t 5 . 9- of tlio Intensive may be 

rvj.f” A l y tr.m'lntii i: Mo make my son niub'r.-tnnd {trJiaf 1 

t." i;. ’< I'l.’ t !e. 

i*'t Tiie diijdir.T.ion of the I’a^t Conjunetive I’artieiplc denotes 

('.M .Y:j’ri '.-'.I V'f, better than liU fi ntthin sakii, ‘I could not 
r. rite.* 

(!'•) *i'iie j'''.'iih'r.r jilir.i‘e hhnrml means Mo nssenf. ’ or ‘say 
\i' to.’ .<.'■> A*., So, for note on the origin of the 

}'’!:.a'e. 

(11) Ti..’ fon'o of the comj'onnd verb may be given by translating 
it ‘ h!v‘ already fone.’ 

(ll!) This idiom cannot be literally translated j our phrase Malk 
about Hii* and that ' is the neare.«t approach. 

(It!) 'rnn-lnle ‘llewnre! let not this secret be divulged.’ For 
i/f’.A ‘ce Ajip. A, Form IV. 

(1-1) The is the inner court of a native house. Consult the 
hou‘e.plan given in -Vpp. A of the TanM. 

(l.'i) Jidlii fr, an expression of impatience, like our ‘Bother take 
it'.’ ‘Hang it'.’ etc. For has see 51 . 12 . Translate here 'and 
have done with it.’ 


78 . Ti-auslato into Hiuclustani ; — 

(1) I wnnot answer your question off-hand. (2) I 
could do nothing, and that’s all ahont it. (3) The cat 
inust liayc drunk \ip the milk. (4) Pitch, the te nt to the 
north of that tope. (5) He fini.slicd his work before my 
arrival. (G) The cultivators began to complain of hard 
times. (7) There is no harm in aclmitting him. (S) Iiet 
no one be allo w ed to go outside the compound. '■(^) Make 
an c.xact copy of this document. (10) Shall I enter a 
report of the insa nitary condition of this village in my 
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diary ? (H) Don’t let there be any contention among 

yon. (12) Have the cricket- g ronnd •n'atered the first 
thing in tbe morning. (13) Hang it; chuck this rubbish 
into t he w aste-paper bask^. (14) He ■will have come 
through the bazar. (15) Have all tlm hor^s shod 
to-moiTOW. 


79 . Directions. 

(1) ‘ To answer a question,’ is, in Hindustani, ‘ to give an answer 
of a question.’ ‘ Off-hand,’ sar-i-dast , lit. ‘ tip of hand,’ or, as we 
say, ‘ finger-tip.’ 

(2) See 76 . 4 or 6. The second clause may be translated las, 
as in 76 , IS- 

(3) Place the object first, with ko. drink up,’ pi-jund . 

(4) ‘To pitch a tent’ is ‘to n.ake it stand,’ khara ka r-denci, or, 
simply, lag&nu, ‘to fix ’ ‘To the north ’ in the Hindustani idiom is 
‘ in the north.’ In addressing servants or villagers Hindi words are 
more likely to be understood than Persian or Arabic ; ntiar is therefore 
better here than sJiim&l. 

(5) ‘ Before my arrival,’ mere dne se pahle, in which se marks the 
lapse of an interval. 

(6) ‘ To complain of hard times,’ zamuna kt sliikuyat kariid. 

(9) ‘Exact’ is to be rendered as ‘according to the original,’ 
miiidbig-asl. 

(10) ‘ Tnsanitaiy condition,’ nd-sdfi . ‘ To enter,’ d arj kardend . 

(11) ‘ Among you,’ dfas men, 

(12) ‘ A cricket-ground,’ gend- kJielne kd maiddn — ‘an open space 
for ball-playing’; gend-glar or gend-gdh is used for a. ‘racquet- 
court.’ There are several expressions for ‘the first thing in the 
morning,’ such as tarke, fa jar ko, savers , or mnnTi andliere ‘ when it 
is too dark to distinguish a face.’ 

(13) See 77 . 15. ‘ Into the waste-paper basket,’ raddt men. 

(14) ‘ Tlu-ough the bazar,’ bdzdr lake. 

(15) Turn this; ‘Have the shoeing of all the horses done to- 
morrow’ (kai'trd-dtnd). 
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80 , The affix ue marks the Agent of a transitive verb 
in those six of its tense-forms which are derived fi-om the 
Perfect Participle, and which therefore denote a perfected 
action. Under all circumstances, no matter what the 
gender or number of the agent is, agreement with the 
verb is barred bj the presence of this affix. The verb 
agrees with what in onr idiom is its object ; as, ham ne 
yell Mtdh parlil thi ‘we had read this book.’ When, how- 
ever, such object has the affix l:o, in accordance with the 
reservations of 65., concord is again barred, and the 
verb becomes independent and absolute; as, ham ne 
Gnlistdn ho parhd thd ‘ we had read the Gnlistan,’ 

The first of the above examples illustrates the general 
usage ; the second is a particular variation. 

81 . In the case of the verbs hohid ‘ to speak,’ bahid 
‘to chatter,’ and hh»lnd ‘to forget,’ the subject is not 
marked bj the sign of the Agent, because the meaning of 
the first and second is really ‘utterance of a sound,’ 
which may or raaj' not be intelligible ; and, as to the third. 

‘ forgetting ’ is distinctly an intransitive idea, for thoi'C is 
nothing to pass on. The verb samajhnd “ to understand ' 
is both transitive and intransitive, accoi*ding to the 
context; and by some authors sochnd ‘to think ’is viow^d 
in the same way. 

32 , The six tense-forms which are derived t’tvtv, t no 
Perfect Participle are: (1) the Past Absolute; (-'• tee 
Past Proximate; (3) the Past Remote; the lust 
ve ; (5) the Past Dubious ; t ,u' 1 U'^t C or- 
ditional Remote. See App. B. The h;s; two "■'in 
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illustrated under the head of Subordinate Clauses in 
Part II., Exercises XXIII., XXTV. 

83 , Rules for th.e formation of the Perfect Parti- 
ciple : (1) Wh.en the base of a verb ends in a consonant, 
the Past Participle is formed by adding d. There are 
two exceptions, viz., Tciijd (karnd) and mu'a (onarnd), in- 
stead of hard and mard, though these latter forms occur. 
(2) "Wbeu the base ends in \ or ^ tbe same augment is 
used, but y euphonic is interposed ; and liamza replaces y 
when the participle is in the constnict state, or is plural 
or feminine ; e.g. khdyd, Jchde, khd'i, khd'in. Gayd from 
jdnd and Mia from hand are exceptional. (.3) When the 
base ends in ^ (e or t), the insertion of y between the 
base and the augment is unnecessary, because the long 
vowels e and i are equivalent to iy ; consequently, lend 
has for its Past Participle liyd and lie, and in the femi- 
nine, U and lin (contracted) ; and in the same waj pind 
has ptyd, pie, pt, phi, which represent the Hindi foimis. * 


84 , Translate into English : — 



U-' 


l-vJ VaJ 



~ > 




\j 





<=:£ jU:*i 

* V 

(2) 


--'WwO 

(3) 

-/V 

V 

(4) 



* Zi’e, 1;Ve, etc., are written IVe, TeVe etc., in the Bag-o-Bahar and 
such like tests. The explanation is that, Mahomedan translators from 
Persian into Hindustani, as Baja Siva Prasad says, '‘knew nothing of 
Sanskrit and ignored the Aryan basis of the vernacular.” See Part III. 
Introd. Beni. 
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j. ,Lj ►Xc; .jy _• i.n w' (5) 

ivka^xi ^ li , — -«■>-, ■' (6) Lv!.^ \j».'\ t 

1 "T 

<=i ^ ^ui:.\ (7; U; LO 

' yJjt'*' ci. cL' <X <= ‘t'*' ('-) iJuVf^rJ 

<=_^*r'^ u;''^ ii.'i‘^L*'*V CO 

(^’4: (1^) 4-^ J4^ <=j 


(11) 


^ ^Lvj |*U.' gj UJ^-V 

4“ <=5:^1 li)4i <=1^^ ^ <=^4^^ 4^ 

f • s> 

^V^Aa4*.« t\js^M) ,mk }\ ^ (1^) 

j.‘U lii. ci (^^) 

yl (W) f.\i J JK 

j’ ^ ^ p ^ 

(15) 4^]y” gj ^jA-< ^;^':^'* e^ 

^ ^ c:^*Ij ^ 


85. Kotes. 

(1) Translate ‘I was forced to take,’ etc. The Ai'abic verbal 
means one who is under pressure or force, jaii*. See App. A, Form I. 

(2) Ap lie iqhul se ‘ by your good fortune ’ is the ordinary reply to 
a complimentary remark. For iqh&l sec App. A. Form IV. 

(3) The verb is in agreement ivitli the collective term. See 

( 6 . 2 . 

(1) Ifdlixli Jearna (par) is the technical term for ‘putting into 
court,’ or ‘ prosecuting.’ 

(5) Charset lhar zamln se ‘ (starting) from a hide of land,’ which 
means in India, as much as a pair of bullocks can irrigate in a day. 
See V 3 . 3- for the force of Irar-lend. 
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(6) The objccb is here particularised iu answer to a question; 
hence it stands first with Jco. The full form of mol-lend ‘to purchase’ 
is rarely used. A he-cliobd is a tent without a centre-pole. The 
name of the town here mentioned is one which it is dilBcult to 
transliterate. Pedantically written it should be Fathgarh, but this 
would convey no notion of the pronunciation to an ordinary reader. 
A fonner generation wrote it ‘ Puttyghur ’ ; and perhaps the most 
intelligible compi-omise is ‘ Fatehgarh.’ 

(7) Bdli-numat, shortened from rdifntmd'i ‘ road-showing.' 
Ta'tndt karnd ‘to appoint’ or ‘tell off for duty’ (64.)* 
vowel ra&ar before ain sounds almost as d. 

(8) From Galib. The use of the gerund as an agent is an illustra- 
tion of its fioxibility (4-8.)' 

(9) Galib again. Urdu men lihkd Tiai ‘has translated into Urdfi’; 
ulatnd ‘to turn’ is another expression; fajyitma Aa»*»a is, perhaps, 
the commonest. The Bonidn-i-Khaydl is a voluminous Persian 
romance, and the tiunslation spoken of is well written. 

(10) Bhai Idhinon ‘ brother and sister ’ — a compound in the 
Rational Plural. 

(11) Translate ‘ "What led you to,’ etc ? ’ 

(12) Again note the force of the compound Jcar-ltn. For musta'dr 
See App. A, Foim X. 

(13) ‘ Your letter to the addi-ess of B. K. 0.’ The proper name 
and the pronoun («»ie) change places in the English version. 

(14) Ap ke iniizdr men ‘in expectation of your coming.’ For 
muUawi see App. A, Form VII L 

(15) The idea of the verb is the ‘taking up a thing,’ and not 
putting it down until it is done with.’ Translate ‘ He left nolhiE 5 
unsaid.’ 


86. Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) I got myself langhed at to no purpose. (2) My 
companions made this compact among themselves. (3) A 
Baniya of the name of Ram Lai has caused a false com- 
plaint to he laid against me. (4) I bought two country- 
bred mares at Hardwar for my own use. (5) You have 
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written abotifc many subjects in your report. (6^ My 
niothcr-in-Hw gave roe no share at all in the house-keep- 
ing. (7) What made yon let the gentleman go ? (8) 

You undertook a very risky business. (9) I found it 
hard to make both ends meet on twenty rupees a month. 
(10) Old age has made me useless. (11) The sick man 
a.sked after the whole family one b^' one. (12) Why 
did you omit this particular item in the account ? (13) 

The agent collected corn, grass, straw, and everything 
for the regiment. (1+) He .shot four tigers in quick 
succession. (15) Ton have Rented me with great con- 
sidei*ation in this matter. 

87 . Directions, 

(1) ‘ To get oneself laughed at,’ apnt hansl Jeardnu, 

(2) Tlic phrase used in 79 . n is equally applicable here. 

(3) Sec 33. ; also 84 -. 4- 

(4) ‘ For niy own use (or riding),’ apni, or Jchxid apni, or nij Ai 
soiciirt ke ICe. Desi is generally ‘ country -bred,’ as opposed to 
wiluyati ‘ foreign,’ wliich describes English horses and ‘ Walers.’ 

(5) Omit the word ‘about,’ and translate ‘subjects’ by the 
Arabic inascaline plural of matlab, viz., matulib, 

(6) The Hindustani idiom has ‘entrance’ (tlakhl) instead of . 
share ; (Jiissa). 

(7) Sec 84-. It- 

(S) ‘A risky business, ’yoZ:Aim or Use the Past Eemote. 

(9) This idioin cannot be literally translated. Turn ‘ With diffi- 
culty on twenty rupees I made sufficiency.’ 

(in) ‘ Useless ’ is here njkammd ‘ do-nothing.’ 

(11) ‘ One by one,’ ek ek karke, that is, ‘ specifying each in turn.’ 
Omit the word ‘ after,’ as in (o) above. 

(12) ‘ This (particular) item ’ is raqam ko, the position and con- 
struction both being particular. ‘ To omit ’ is here qalam-anddz 
karnd ‘ to throw aside the reed,’ as opposed to qalam-land. 

(13) For the form of this sentence see 84-. 3- 
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(14) ‘In quick succession,’ f«?e, lit. ‘over and under,’ ‘one 
on the top o£ the other.’ ‘ To shoot,’ handuq^ marnd, in -which the se 
is elided. 

(15) ‘To treat with consideration,’ qadr-ddiii farmdnd. 


EXERCISE XII. 

88. The verb dend, in combination -ndth causal verbals 
in i, has the intransitive sense of ‘ admit of,’ as dikhdi' 
dend, ‘ to admit of being shown,’ that is, ‘ to be visible.’ 
Hence the subject cannot be constructed with ne. This 
appears very clearly in the following example from the 
Prejn Sdgar ; Krishn dp hi bandhd'i dtye ‘ Krishn let him- 
self be bound.’ 

The same intransitive idea attaches to the compounds 
sdth-dend ‘to accompany,’ ht. ‘to give one’s company,’ and 
chal-dend ‘ to move on,’ ‘ start off,’ etc. 

So-lend ‘ to accompany ’ is another example of an in- 
transitive compound, of -which the second member is 
transitive. 

Compare the remarks made in 74 -. 75 . 

88. In addition to the regular form of the Impera- 
tive, \vhich demands immediate action, Hindi provides 
the termination iyo for an action which may be deferred ; 
also iye and iyegd for the intimation of a request or 
suggestion. In these latter JIamza replaces the letter ye 
in Hindustani when the base of the verb ends in a conso- 
nant, as chali'e ‘ pray come.’ When the base ends 

in \ 01’ j, 7i«H?£a separates the base and the termination, 
as Id'iye ‘please bring.’ Lastly, when the base ends 



I’AKT 1. Kxr.ncisi; xii. 


Go 


i:i i‘ or >*. (lie JcUor /V;» ip inPcHocl liofvvccn haPc niid icr- 
inir.aiioji. as UJt'c * plcaso talcc.’ 

Tiio jiroi'.'ijivo <)f !io}u> ip htijfc, from an older liapp. 
The ij'-e of these forms in suhordinafo clauses will be 
<v.!!-{d<rril in Part If, 

90 . The verbal rhiihCr is in all probability a survival 
of the I’nikrit ])assive in ijjo. so (hat llie true meaning is 
‘<lrsi:vft' or ‘to be desired.* ns an obligation or duty, 
viiieh is the sense of the verbal in Hindustani.'' Thus 
tl’.e jdirase yau hi ctnihi'c invnnfi. ‘ that’s ns it should be,’ 
< iu;rJ,‘n h‘K.<hi''h htriii chiihi'r thi ‘ you ought to have 
tried.' in whieh chtihic ihi agrees in gender and number 
with the gerund. 

The use of this verbal ns the first, member of a com- 
pound senteutre will be noticed in Part II. 


, Translate into English : — 



(il) \ 

i. j '.U ' 


‘-X:\ 



yii .. ^ 

(3) 


_ wv., 



>- 

^ :! js 

(__jT j 

V .✓ 

A. (4) 

V 


J ./✓ Jjt > - V 


Ij J 


(') 

' 

J 

J 'Ju^\ 


( 6 ) 

/- 




r^’ 


( 9 ) 

c- . - > 

•J 

wi r 

{jm\ LJI 

( 8 ) 


* See Kellogg, § 010, who quotes sanUiii/c ‘it is praised,’ from the 
Kmiiaynn, 


5 
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-JsiU j 
J 




^Iri- c=r^ 


\£aJ 1^ t.j'i (11) rj (1(^) 

tCfJb u:—j1 ,-_J~X^ ^ (12) 

(13) ^JjC S-::-^^j 

13/ //\ \< (14) 

,-ijsl^ IjjJb ^ L.-Ji? (15) 


02. -J^oies. 

(1) Chor-jaMz ‘a pirate-sLip.’ Compare chor-danoaza (5) ‘a 
secret door’ or ‘postern.’ Synonyms for diJchSi dend are nazar 
dnd or nazar parnd, the latter of which conveys the sense of a 
sudden or unexpected appearance. 

(2) Awdz, the sound of voices of men or animals ; dhat, the sound 
of steps. For mitilaq (abverb) see App. A, Form IV. 

(3) ChMind ‘ being loose.’ See 72. 

(4) Ap M dp ‘ of his own accord ’ ; merd sdth ‘ companionship 
with me.’ Merd sdth dend is therefore much the same thing as mere 
^dth dnd. 

(6) Aslan, an Arabic accusative, used adverbially in the sense of 
‘entirely,’ ‘radically.’ Mutlaq (1) might have been equally muflaqdn. 

(7) Merd ndm leTce ‘in my name,’ like the phrase used at 68 . 2. 
Mdng-ldnd ' to ask for and bring.’ 

(8) Musawivada ‘draft of letter,’ etc., conveniently pronounced 
mnsauda. This verbal, like mtiqaddama ( 84 . I4) belongs to 
App. A, Form II. In these cases the participle is nominalized by 
the addition of ah. 

(9) The inferior speaks of his house as a ‘poor’ house in the 
usual self-abasing style ; in iashriffai md'iye, tashrif means ‘ honour- 
ing by a visit ’ ; and the sentence may be translated,’ Please, your 
excellency, do mo the honour of entering my humble abode.’ 
Similarly, tashrif land means ‘ to come,’ tashrif le-jdnd ‘to go ’ in 
unlive etiquette. 

(11) ‘ Then, where will you be-pleased-to-go ? ’ the position of 
the interrogative implying there is nowhere to go. 


lA?:* 1 . xii. 


07 


^rrr r;*- f.'r:T> <'f Jlir> lVv‘i:\n ii’tfiti nfti'r n wonl oinl- 
•v .,7 ‘ t;rn*]',‘ w;)rrf wc ii'<’ lJ)i’ iiiildiT cx])ir.‘-?ion 

' v,'.. !*. ,rr A. lorin Vlll. 

tV.'A i 1.1"? 'r'l <: i: rr, t.i n i« ‘ ' 

,l5^ >Vr :‘-r "inv.ij'l'' rivrn in 90, 

7 f 1-1 ir.*. '■!, III. *tnvirr nil rir<*mn‘tnn(”r» ’ or *in ovprv wnv.’ 

tl'>' nrcnfirp j* jninrtl tn ihi' utlvcrbinl jihmtc. 
f r-.r-’ -.I!*-’: liii* il.T »>li.-i:ti «>f 60 . **• 

93 . Trmvilnln in<» Hinilnst uii : — 

(1) T!':" '-rii!.'- nf .'i v.nrj* vi.sihlo ten miles oil’, 

fili n«' It nvf nml ilcpnileil. (.'!) He aeeoir})!nne»l us 
( 5) I’O .'if-o u ireine jiif*'rmalion of his iijiproaeli. 
f .'i) He < uirht to have tnlcen wnniini,' from his brother’s 
t.'.r.ii'-h}!)' !!!. ('») Tluir l;»ni:un:Te was ijiiite nniiilclligible 

;•< Jne, (7) Kxjilaiii to me the author’s meaniu". (8) 13c 
« noui.*h to write thnvn your itisf ructions in detnil. 
I'l') Kindly In-nour tue with a visit to-morrow or the nc.xt 
day. (10) the onji.s were nutlihle .'ll a di.st.anec of forty 
i: fll) The advance-guard of the enemy came in 

•:iehv across the Satlej. (SJ) Pniy lie not out-of-hc.arfc. 
flD) In no case ought you to treat the people hav.shly. 
(\ i) Pray make no ceremony about entering the court- 
vard of my house. (15) There should be no jjarda 
between relations. 

94 , Directions. 

(I) Turn this : ' At ii distance {ftUila) of ten miles,’ etc. 

(:t) Use the past Conjunctive Pnrticiplo for first verb, and sec 

44 . 1 . 

(-5} 91.4- ‘ Ualf-wny,' in the idiom of Hindustani, is ' up to 
hulf-distancc.’ 

(■t) Turn ‘B}' me.ms of wire send mo,’ etc. ‘Approach,’ fw-Vf/’- 
Aicari, winch is the I’crsiiin original of the phrase tasJirif land,’ 

92 . 9 - 


5 * 
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(5) On bhe model of 9 1 , 12 with due regard to tense. 

(6) tJse the idiom explained in 88 . 

(7) ‘Meaning’ has several representatives in Hindustani according 
to the context, such as ma‘ni, matlab, irdda, manshu, of which the 
last is best here. ‘ To explain’ or ‘expound,’ taslirih-Jcarnd. 

(8) Prefix the phrase mehrhdni karke. ‘ To write down,’* tahrtr 
farmdnd. 

(9) Use the verb of 9 1 . 9* Omit the conjunction ‘ or.’ 

(10) See 91 . 2 5 but say ‘ voice of guns.’ 

(11) The ‘vanguard’ of an army is pesh-lashka7'\ the ‘rear-guard.’ 
pas-lashkar, ‘Across the Satlej,’ Satlaj pdr. For the verb use 
nazar-parnd. 92 . I* 

(13) See 91. 15. ‘ To treat harshly,’ siyddafi karnd {par ) . 

(14) Turn ‘ Honour me by entering without ceremony,’ etc. 

(15) Turn this interrogatively : ‘ What parda is wanted {ckdhf e) 
among relations ? ’ 


EXERCISE XIII. 

95 . The Participles, to use the Latin term, play an 
important part in idiomatic Hindustani : and familiarity 
with their usage and construction is a test of scholarship. 
Xative grammarians treat them as verbal nouns, a term 
which includes adjectives, and have adopted the Arabic 
terms ism-fdHl {nomen agentis), and ism-mnf^ul {nomen 
patientis) for the Imperfect and Perfect Participles re- 
spectively. As compared with other nouns, they convey 
the idea of stains, more or less lasting and continuous ; 
and this is heightened by the addition of the auxiliai’y 
liii'd. See 5 . ii. 

There is no difference in the Participles in the matter 
of construction, and they will be treated together in the 
follo^ying sections in the order of usage, as, (1) Sub- 
stantival, Ex. XIII; (2) Adjectival, Ex. XIV; (3) 
Adverbial, Ex. XV. 
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96. As verbal nouns, the Participles may stand alone 
in a concrete or abstract sense, and are oftenest used in 
the constrnct form before an affix or postposition ; as, 
jdgfe men ‘ in a "waking state ’ or ‘ while awake ’ ; sunte Tee 
sdth ' concurrently "until hearing ’ or ‘ immediately on 
hearing ’ ; AuZfe se ‘ by order,’ etc. 

The Perfect Participle, in combination with the pre- 
po-itions bin, be, bagair, etc., all of which mean ‘without’ 
privative, .supplies a specially useful idiom in such forms 
as be mere de hue ‘without my having come’; beTihde 
‘ without having eaten,’ etc. 

In all these cases the verbal and the postposition or 
preposition taken together are adverbial phrases. The 
strictly adverbial construction, in which the governing 
particles are suppressed, belongs to the third head. 
See Exercise XV. 


97. Translate into English : — 

^ (2) (1) 

i\j ^ <== ^3^^. 

Ljb bH.' <— (^) 

VT (^) 

^ 7 bl^ ^=r (6) 

( 8 ) ^ iJ:f 

^ (9) 

J J fA 0^) I— fcX?l-J 

^ V • -> w ^ - y-V - 


J 
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yjpj^ (11) 1 (3^ UiLS \**S <r^ 

y' 

■-fi) I »CJ wC — ■ * 4^ /■ ^ !S »J fc» I ^ 

y V >“ w -v y ' — « •■ V- • VJ 

.' Ji ^ iH>c ^ iAiajAU.>c 

c^- li-:/ «=^ y.y c-j ,'j' LTt' 

^3» A^ofes. 

(1) A proverbial expression — ‘What will not a dying man do?’ 
that is, a man will do anything when driven to extremities. 

(2) Also proverbial j descriptive of a coward. 

(3) M6h-chdlta, exactly onr ‘way-farer.’ Sir hona, for sir par 
hona ‘ to pester,’ ‘ sit upon,’ etc. As regards the gentry spoken of, 
it is quite unnecessary to translate the appellatives in detail. 

‘ Eeligious mendicants ’ will answer the purpose. 

(4) Literally, ‘ Slave, having been called of you, is in attendance,’ 
that is, ‘ I am present at your summons.’ 

(5) J&gte men ‘ as I lay awake.’ Jwn, the * Genius ’ of the Al/ 
Laila. 

(6) Sunte ke s&th ‘immediately on hearing (of it).’ 

(7) Proverbial. Kahe se ‘ by order.’ 

(8) Sote se ‘ from a state of sleeping ’ or ‘ sleep.’ The Past Con- 
junctive Participle agrees with the subject of discourse ( 66 .) 

the idiom of ke here see 52 . 15- 

(9) SamjMe se, ‘by having been made to understand,’ but the 
sentence cannot be translated literally. For rdst see App. A, 
Form I. 

(10) Jaiodn Tide par, lit. ‘ on having grown up,’ that is, ‘ when he 
is grown up.’ Surat is ‘persorral appearance,’ generally in the 
sense of ‘ good looks.’ 

(11) Bagair dekJie Mie marlz ke ‘without a sight of- the 
patient.’ 

(12) Be itpar gae ' without having ascended it.’ 

Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) My fingers are nob under my control on account of 
their trembling. (2) Grief at my departure is still felt 
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l\v tliein. f.S) Give the cai*tmon the usual return-hire. 
(4) Hi.s juxifioieucy will be fir.st-rate when he is growu 
uj>. (”>) How can you know the drift of the petition 
without rc.ading it? (6) He departed without, taking 
h ave. (7) On luy checking the accounts the treasurer’s 
di'-honc.'sfy was exposed. (S) Who can tell the breadth 
of the Ganges williout cro.ssing it? (9) Mere disgust 
will he caused by such familiaritv. (10) He will agree 
lo t.'ikc .service if he is made to undcr.stand its advan- 
la^e.s. (11) We have come at 3 'our summons only. (12)1 
shall have to give the broker his commission. 

lOO. Dheciions. 

(1) ' Under iny coat rol,’ kahe men. Omit the pronoun ‘tlioir ’ also. 

(2) ‘Griofnt my depart two,’ mere gae ku qalaq. 'To be felt,’ 
rfi7 men Iftgnn. 

(:i) ‘ llet urn-lure,’ phirtu. 

(■ 1 ) ‘ When he is prown up’ sec 97 . Instead of the word for 
‘proficiency’ used at 44. S, which means rather ‘preparedness,’ 
choose here mahurat ‘skill’ or ‘ expertness.’ 

(.5) On the model of 97 . II. 

(0) For the verb sec 88. 

(7) Use the form given in 97 . 6, and express the ‘my’ by 
itwjhko placed after the adverbial phrase. ‘To check accounts,’ 
hixtih sentnu. ‘To be exposed,’ khulnti. The student will have 
noticed by this time the constant use of neuter verbs in Hindustani 
where the Passive Voice is the English mode. 

(8) ‘ Without crossing it,’ le pur line. 

(9) ‘ By such familiarity,’ is iarah mnnh-lagn e se. Tlie idea of 
the term here used is something like that of our ‘ cheek by jowl.’ 

(10) Use the phrase given in 97 . 9. omitting in translation ‘its 
advantages.’ ‘ To agree to take,’ qahul kar-Untt. 

(11) As in 97 . 4- 

(12) For the form of verb see 51. 2. ‘ Commission,’ dharta, 

which lit. means ‘putting something down.’ 
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EXERCISE XIV. 

lOl. (1) As attributive adjectives the Participles 
agree with the nouns they qualify, whether subject or 
object; and iu this usage the idioms of English and 
Hindustani are very similar, but in the case of the Imper- 
fect Participle the English adjectival use of such transi- 
tives as ‘ interesting,’ ‘ amusing,’ etc., cannot be imitated 
in Hindustani. Recourse is had to Persian or Arabic 
verbals, or to the adjectival use of nouns with izafat, as 
explained in 24'. Thus, ‘an interesting book’ may be 
translated cUlcliasp hitdb ‘ a heart- clinging book,’ or maza 
ki hitdb a ‘ book of flavour.’ 

(2) As predicative adjectives also the Participles may 
agree with the nouns to which they refer ; as, woh hanstd 
Mid pJiirtd hai ‘ he goes about laughing ’ ; but when the 
Participle thus used has an adverbial sense, as in the 
example given, where ‘ laughing ’ might be read ‘ laugh- 
ingly,’ Hindustani, like English, has an alternative method 
of construction. This will be explained in the next 
Exercise. 


102. Translate into English : — 


-P 



^ i (’2) 

(J:^^ 

(1) 

.A 


• • 


>• 

^ 


J ujji (^) 

L5"' 


l/ 


cL (^) 5*^’ >—^1^ ji La. 
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9 


, 


f.\4 

I.S. 

1 1 

/ 



Jji (1) ' Cl 

/ . 

J 

: % •• 



(9) 



(8) 

1 *• • 


(10) 


^ L^.UlJo 

J •* 

>• 

M 

\"J 

> -/if 

ji 

V 

(11) 

laJLAJ J 

<* - • -/V -/•/ 



jv 



la ^ 

T (12) 

u/ 1 






J u-' 




103. Notes. 

(1) PhtUd ‘broien,’ that is, ‘boiling.’ Note the difference of 
idiom in the use of the word ‘fill.’ In (6), on the other hand, the 
idioms of the two languages correspond. 

(2) AnJchon (kf) deJcM Mt *au eye- witnessed affair,’ in other 
words, ‘ the report of an eye-witness.’ Sab se barhkar, an adverbial 
use of the Past Conjunctive Participle, ‘more than all,’ equivalent 
to zii/dda. 

(3) Here the adjective bard is used substantively in the sense of 
‘ elder.’ Khidmat men, lit. ‘ in the service of,’ is a conventional 
phrase for ‘to.’ Pa^t ztbdn se ‘with depressed tongue,’ that is, 

‘ quietly ’ or ‘ gently ’ or ‘ with bated breath.’ 

(4) Chaltt kasr means ‘a progressive fraction,’ that is, ‘a re- 
curring decimal.' Z’a‘r//' ‘ definition,’ our word ‘ tariff.’ Por pronun- 
ciation of the a see 85 . 7- 

(5) Pie, the Hindustani form of diye. See 83 . 3 - Sormustaqtm 
see App. A, Form X. 

(6) Translate rakM hni ‘ standing,’ so as to avoid the ambiguity 
of ‘ placed ’ in the English sentence. 

(7) Gol-kamard ‘company-room,’ generally used for our term 
‘drauing-room.’ Bichhd (ku'd) hai, is spread’ or ‘laid down,’ ready 
for use, in contrast with other rooms. 

(S) A proverbial expression — ‘ Have you got henna on you feet 
(that you are afraid of moving) ? ’ 
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(9) Illustratire of |0I. Fittd-muri X-ftw ‘painstaking work,’ 
■wliicli requires an effort of the will {pitta). Lit. ‘spleen.’ Khttslcnr 
‘ especiallj,’ not a Past Conjunctive Participle, but an adjective with 
designative particle Jear attached. 

(10) Kotha, the flat roof of Oriental houses. 

(12) Ae din Mjhagrci ‘ quarrelling every day that comes,’ that is, 
‘daily quarrelling,’ See 37. 6. 


104 , Translate into Hindnstani : — 

(1) Just silence that baj?king dog. (2) I received this 
thriving business by inheritance from my forefathers. 
(3) He presented me to-day with a talking-bird in a 
cage. (4) All men eat the bread given by Grod. (6) The 
cloth is laid. (6) In illustration of this, I remember a 
veiy amusing anecdote. (7) These made-up speeches are 
disagreeable to me. (8) Fill the bucket with boiling 
porridge. (9) The coward in alarm retraced his steps. 
(10) A large number of interesting books are in the 
library. (11) The army in retreat reached the frontier 
with much difficulty. (12) Proceeding through the 
market he receives and returns the salutations of the 
people. 


105 , Directions. 

(2) Turu ‘In inheritance from forefathers to me,’ etc. ‘A 
thriving business,’ chalta MrMdna. 

(3) ‘In a cage’ must be expanded in Hindustani to ‘placed or 
fixed in a cage,’ pinjre men lagi Mti. 

(4) ‘By’ must be translated here by the sign of izufat, as in 

94 . 4 - 

(5) As in 102 . 7- 

(6) For the verb see 44 . 3- 

(7) ‘Made-up speeches,’ land'i Iiiitn bdlen. See also 44 . * 2 . 

(8) For ‘boiling’ use here Tchanltd hud. 
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disallowed, and the Participle mnst be adverbially con- 
structed. In this case the Participle generally stands 
before the agent with «e. As cJialte hue Begam ne mujhse 
kahd, ‘ as she was going, the Begam said to me.’ 

(2) Similarly, when the object of a transitive verb 
takes ho, concord with a predicating Participle is barred, 
and the Participle is either constructed adverbially, or 
absolutelj', without inflection, as, main ne iisko rote (or 
rota) pay a ‘ I found him or her weeping.’ Main ne iisko 
baithe hue (or baithd hud) dekhd ‘ I saw him or her 
seated.’ 

In these examples, and generally, the absolute con- 
struction is preferable, as being unambignous 

108 , When the predicating Participle has an object 
of its own, the adverbial construction is indispensable. 
For example, (1) main takrdr karte hue (or karte kade) 
thak-gayd ‘ I was tired with wrangling.’ 

Alternative, but not equally exact, renderings of the 
English expression would be, main takrdr karne se thak- 
gayd, main takrdr kar-karke thak-gayd. 

(2) Wohbahdna kiehu'e thd ‘he was pretending,’ all 
along, not at some particular period, which would be 
kartd thd. 



too. Translate into English : — 

cL ^ (1) 








> ^ • 
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(9) This sentence (from N’azir Alimed) illustrates both the 
adjectival and adverbial usage. BMgte hue or lih&gta huu, |07. 2, 

‘ scudding.’ 

(10) Chirdg lie hue ' lamp in band ’ or ‘ with a lamp.’ Id'e hue 
even coi’responds with our ‘ witb’ in sucb a phrase as ‘ a man n-ith 
a lion-like face,’ sher Jed sd munh Ite hue. Comp. 68 ■ 2, also 61 . 13- 

(11) From the Taiiiat. Khdnd is understood after led. Trans- 
late ‘tbe girl has eaten nothing since this time yesterday,’ for a 
literal version is out of the question. 

(12) This short sentence illustrates three participial forms. 
Dahepdon {se) ‘n-ith subdued or gentle tread,’ or, as we put it, ‘on 
tiptoe.’ See | 02 . 3- 

111 . Translate into Hindnstani : — 

(1) It is a vexation at my age to be learning the 
alphabet. (2) Small and great have eaten nothing since 
this time yesterday. (3) Who is that person with the 
lion-like countenance ? (4) I found only this shop open 

in the market-place. (5) As she was going away the 
Begam offered me a gold mobur. (6) Tbe Afghans con- 
quered the Panjab by degrees. (7) Unseen by others 
the women were exposing their beads from inside the 
zenana. (8) Tbe whole of them were left gazing at each 
other’s faces. (9) A Maulavi, witb pi-ayer-mat spread, 
was engaged in bis devotions inside tbe mosque. (10) I 
bad made up my mind that this Yalley was my tomb. 

(11) As soon as be beard tbe rumour, be was dismayed. 

(12) While I am here, do not speak of bribery even by 
mistake. 

112 . Directions. 

(1) See 68 . 4. ‘To be learning the alphabet,’ alif-be parhte 
hue. 

(2) On the model of | 09 . n- The adverbial coi struction ol 
the Participle is independent of gender and number. 

(3) See HO. 10. 

(4) ‘ Open,’ lehuld hdd. 
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I «- ! VI i r.! 25. fiil'ji'i'!, njitJ (il^o for 

'■ r • ■ . ,J vi'! V .iVi /..V t.r 

• '.'I ' >j.v. -..1/ :‘..V li-Wnr. Th,. Mcvo. 

V-- t' if V;, •••tj r.. t-J i nr.'l n >' llir ' of 

{ .:■< ■ i>-., 5^ I 

5 '.' *I ’■■■ T V .■ *..j. 1 1 — .<?./■ f.t’.r l.iv.Tii.f (Ir'frip* 

r I.'r.'i' .'r-j.-.-.r ihr frit n! flu’ tiJi).., .llj' Jjdilit, 

1 1 ^ > t‘i.- V I- r. . rl.-Tl f. m; '-f 109. •• 

(5.) 109. !.v 


K.XKHCl.SK XVr. 

its, *rii:v < (! in rc.^-cnTtl for illnsfmfion of the 

r-; t!)<' rartii'i]il<.H in conucctiojj witli time aiul its 

!’. 1 < Jit. 

Till! old ijK-tlj'ul of diviMintr day and night into eight 
j i.'.'tr rijid a^ain tlio }>iihitr into tdgdit (jhnri i.c still cur- 

Jit, fv.j»i l•iaUy in the connlry di.«li’icts and in native 
Siati.-,* Hud(! waier-clock.s {jnl~yautrd) still mark the 
jHii.nr, ivhich is .^onnded (bnjuil) by the ‘ watch- 

nifiji,’ nn ji tron.t: (ijhau(d). Modern Hindinstani apjjro- 
j.iiiitc-. the word yhnri for a ‘■watch’ ox* ‘clock,’ and 


• Till. I'xjiri'.'ion tUh-ynhxr or xUhon jiaftar ‘tlic wliolo eight 
v.:itrhi “,' ofleii occurs in the .‘onsc of ‘day nnil night,’ ‘Iho twenty- 
four hour-/ «‘lc. Chnustnlh yharl is used in the same way. Aih- 
jiahri is a wnlchtnau employed day and night. 
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gjiantd for ‘ hour.’ according to the English reckoning, 
and bajd or haje for ‘o’clock.’ Thus, do pahar ‘noon,’ 
3, becomes hdrah ghante baje or bdrah baje ‘twelve 
o’clock’; and the quarters are sawd bdrah, sdrlie bdrah, 
and paune eJc (‘ quarter less than one ’), respectively. 
Berh bajd is ‘ half-past one.’ The word ‘ minute ’ cUaa: is 
used, and occurs first, in literature, iu the Urdu version 
of the Arabian Nights (1847), hai minit he 6a‘d‘ after 
several minutes.’ 


114. Translate into English : — 

^ <d^Jr <^3^ ^ iJ/ 

J> ^ 

^ (^) 

j^i (S) ^ 

<=-j:.r‘ (^) dJ (^) 

^ -P 

<=_;^ (8) cri <=*J 

vy jlt 

LS^ (10) Ar\i 

^ (IX) ^5^ Ani?'* li 

5^: (12) \J ^ jb ^ L5^ 

r y .. . ^ 

'-r^' >>■ cd/ 

<==y, y <=??C ,J (1^) ^ 
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necessary, as mme pichJie usTct shararat Mull ‘his wickedness was 
exposed after his death.’ 

(12) Trom Ifazir Ahmed’s graphic description of the cholera in 
the Taulat. 

(13) Kaiiaje hain ‘what o’clock is it?’ — lit. ‘how many hours 
have sounded P ’ The answer follows. 

(14) The Past Oonjunctive Participle is here adverbial, and, if 
translated at all, corresponds to our ‘ coxmting.’ 

(15) Tere gliari ghart hi hald dur raJie ‘for thee may the evil of every 
gJiari be remote,’ that is, ‘ May you be hourly blessed ’ — a common 
benediction. Tere, not iujJie, on the principle explained in 52 . 
This sentence is peculiarly interesting as the first bit of Hindustani 
recorded by an Englishman, and that so far back as the reign of 
Jehangir, in whose son’s time Urdfi is supposed, outhe authority of 
Mir A.mnian, to have originated. Terry writes the sentence tere gree 
gree hee bulla doore, as it sounded to him. See Vogage to India, 
p. 216. He records two other words only, viz., ca-ca-ta (sic), by 
which ho meanf. hgd hahtd ‘ what does he say ? ’ This interesting 
woik has long been out of print. 

116 . Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) At Tvliat o’clock will tlie train leave? (2) It is 
some twenty days yet to tke examination. (3) It must 

be a month since he went on tour. (4) Why do you 

leave off work so early? (5) Why did you get up so 
late ? (6) OflBlce-work goes on from ten till five. (7) Our 

regiment reached the camping ground before day- 
light. (8) Who can have come to see me so late at 
night? (9) As the morning advanced an island began 
to be visible in the d.istance. (10) As day declined an 
adverse wind began to blow. (II) Do not strike the 
hour without my giving you the signal first. (12) The 
moon rises at eleven to-night. (13) Will you not see 

him when you start ? (14) After having been ad- 

monished he coolly committed another bit of villainy. 
(15) I shall not forget your kindness os long as I live.- 
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117 . Direct w)i$, 

Hi J?r.' jfniul' for ‘tniin* n? well ns ‘railn-ny.’ The riglit word 
licjv for * loavo ' is chhuliui. Soc 92.3. 

(2) Turn tliws: *As yet of the examination some twenty days 
nn. lying (yurc lain).' Tor the use of the sign of izdfat coiniiarc 
the phrase given nf 5^. idea of pare tiain is that the 

days are lying unspent ns yet, ns, in our onn idiom ‘the future lits 
luvore us.' 

(.'!) .\«in 114-. .1. Tlio tense of the verb will be Pnst Presumptiv e. 

(J) ‘S?o early,' Hn-i din rahe se. 7* 

(0) ‘So late.' iftiri din rharhe. ||/^, 3. 

(1) ) See 11^-. Tg. Hax hnje se hkar punch iah. ‘To go on,’ in 
this sense, /hV/ hnnii. 

(7) See 1 14. 6. 

(‘') See ( 14 . 5‘ ''J'” eome to see,' nnitrqiil ko und. Use the 
Past Dubious (eree. 

(0)Socn4. «. -Also 9 (.6- 

( 10 ) Sec 114 . 2 . ‘Adverse wind,’ tiUl haird, or bmUi-mul-Jutlif, 

(11) ‘ AVilhout my,’ etc., Ic mere fs/nira di'c hiie. Sec 96. 

(12) The rising of (he moon may bo picturesquely rendered 
harnii, of which the idea is the gradual clearance of the sky and 
land from the previous darkness. Otherwise tho common verb 
r.il'alr.il suflices. 

( 13 ) ‘AA'lien you start,’ challe iraqt. Jfilnd is the projicr ex- 
pression for * see ’ here, ns in (8) above, where muUiqul is equivalent 
to milnd, 

(IJ) ‘After having been admonished,’ famlih line ptchhe. For 
‘coolly’ use tho adverbial expression explained at HO. 5. ‘An- 
other bit of villnitiy,’ eh aiir shardrat. 

(13) ‘As long as I \\\e’ jUe ji. 


EXERCISE XVII. 

118 . The aclditinn of the tenses of the verbyaMtii to 
the Iin])orfccb Participle in predicative concord with tho 
subject of a sentence supplies a verbal combination, 
which is called by some grammarians a Progressive Com- 
pound verb. Thus, too7i haUtd gayd ‘he went on saying.’ 

f5* 
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TKg Terb ralind may be used in the same way, and is 
perhaps preferable wben tbe Participle is intransitive, 
but there is little to choose between them, just as in 
English, ‘ to go on sleeping ’ or ‘ to remain sleeping ’ 
are much the same thing. 

We may notice here the curious combination jdM ralind 
‘ to remain going ’ till the vanishing point is reached ; 
hence, ‘ to vanish.’ 

110X Similarly, the addition of the tenses of jia« a to 
the Perfect Participle of transitive verbs supplies the 
verbal conjugation known to us as the Passive Voice : as 
wall mare jdenge ‘ they will be struck.’ Ifative gram- 
marians have borrowed the Arabic term I ‘un- 

known ’ for this form of the verb, because the agent is 
not specified, in opposition to rna'ruf ‘ known,’ our Active 
Voice. 

Except in translations from English, which even in 
native hands are too apt to follow the English idiom, the 
use of the Perfect Participle in this construction is com- 
paratively infrequent in Hindustani,* for, in addition to 
Hindi infcransitives of passive signification, the language 
has been enriched by a large store of Persian and Arabic 
verbals, which combine with the substantive verb hond in 
a passive sense. To take an example, ‘to be conquered’ 
is no doubt capable of being rendered jitd< jdnd, from 
jUnd ‘ to conquer ’ : but lidrnd, shikast hhdnd, magluh hand, 
etc., are best suited to the idiom of the language.t 

< 

* As Cliodzko remarks of Persian — il ya quelque chose d’antipatliique 

a I’emploi de la voix passive. \ 

* \ 

t To ask the student to commit to memory long paradigms of tlie 

so-called Passive Toice of the Hindustani verb, is to teacli him what 
ho had better leave nnlcarncd. 
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t20« Again, thougTi the patient in the passive con- 
struction poses .as the subject of the verb, it is still the 
object of the act; and in recognition of this the Hindu- 
stani idiom admits the use of the sign of the object with 
pronouns and proper names (comp. 65 .), in which case the 
passive becomes impersonal, as, usho dekhdjdegd ‘ he shall 
be looked to.’ Hence the use of dehhd jdegd in the 
general sense of ‘ the matter shall be seen to.’ 

A similarly impersonal usage is observable in negative 
expressions which convey the idea of impossibility, such 
as, qismat se lard tialiin jdtd ‘there is no fighting against 
fate.’ Compare with this the construction explained in 

56 . 

121. A curious but common idiom is the addition of 
the verbs and dnd to the Perfect Participles of in- 
transitive verbs of motion, in a progressive or completive 
sense according to the context ; as, sab log chale gae ‘ all 
went away ’ ; larki dauri dti liai ‘ the gii’l comes racing 
along,’ etc. 


122. Translate into English: — 

i-: — ’ 


US--' 


• 1 ^ ^ 
j ■ oi — ^ J V 
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J} S Jjj (®) 

\Ji^j LjU- JU) \jLs l—i\;'A 

\jjs ^\^lj Ijl^ IjW l> /^tXiLc (8) 

j\jJb {jMii 

^ lP^' / (10) ^ =-j^ 

^ .- (12) ^i» liM 

\J^ \jj^ ij^\i 

123 . Notes. 

(1) Bdri hdd se * eaoli in turn’ j tbe repetition is distributive. 

(2) Ta'ltm-f-nmodii ‘ female education.’ Merd zimma ‘ my ■war- 
rant for it,’ or ‘ I -warrant,’ is parentbetio. 

(3) Palu Iidn paJicJidn ‘ as he recognised them in turn ’ ; ticrr eh se 
depends on gale miltd gai/d, ‘ he went on embracing.’ 

(4) He was to begin at one end of the row of vessels and in- 
speet each. From the story of tbe Forty Thieves. 

(5) Sold gayd ‘he grew more and more,’ etc. — ^very different 
from ho-gagd ‘ became.’ 

(6) Anhh hJiolhe ‘ with eyes wide opened ’ in astonishment. 

(7) See 118. finem. 

■ (8) ilZitKacf Ariyayajid ‘the being adjourned,’ ‘adjournment.’ The 
verbal x7<uo«,from the same root,means tbe same thing. See 84. 14- 

(9) ilfdrc^ra'e ‘were killed.’ Khet rahe ‘were left on the field’ 
is an alternative expression. 

(10) ‘ Let tbe editor of the paper be searched for ’ ; taldsli-harnd 
being a compound verb. See |20. Cp. Tauhat, IV, 11, also, X, 2. 

(11) Cliald did hai ‘ comes regularly in.’ 

(12) Jlfunh andhere, lit. ‘when it was too dark to distinguish 
faces,’ that is, before daylight. See the expressions used at 1 1 4 . 
and 79 . 12 . Daurd gaga ‘ran off.’ 
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124 . Tranfslate into Hindustani : — 

(1) At tlie battle of Assays (Asdi) some fifteen hundred 
men were left upon the field. (2) Let the murderer of tins 
woman be well searched for. (3) He grows more and 
more saucy and unmanageable every day. (4) From 
small beginnings such a habit as this grows stronger and 
stronger. (5) That shall be seen to when we have done 
with this. (6) The children were disgusted at the 
postponement of the story. (7) Keep watch upon him 
as he comes and goes. (8) I could not restrain myself. 

(9) Owing to' youi- folly my char.icter too will be lost. 

(10) One by one the worthless servants were turned off. 

(11) A kind of numbness creeps over my hands and 
feet. (12) The wine is oozing from the cask. 

125 . Directions, 

(1) For the verb see 1 2 3 • 9- 

(2) See 122 . lo. 

(3) ‘ ETery day,’ roz roz, or roz-ha-roz. See 1 2 2 . 5* 

(4) ‘ From small beginnings, ikore se shiirti' hokar. 

(5) ‘ "Wlien we have done with this,’ is sefarig hokar, iuii^ersonal. 

See 120 . 

(fi) On the model of 1 2 2 . 8. 

(7) See 122 . 6. 

(8) See 120 . for the idiom. Mtijhse rnhu nalun gaga. 

(9) Turn ‘my good name will vanish.’ | 22 . 7- 

(10) ‘ One by one,’ ek ek karke, impersonal. Comp. 87. i !• 

(11) ‘A kind of numbness,’ sornsf/n/ si. 59 . verb sec 

122. II- 

(12) ‘ Is oozing,’ nikla uiu hai. 


EXERCISE XVIII. 

126 . The Perfect Participle as a verbal noun in 
combination with the tenses of l:nrnd denotes continuance 
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of state or action ; and, since the state or action described 
by the verbal is by the nature of the case incomplete or 
unfinished (nd-tamdin), the compound is constructed in- 
transitively in those tenses of karnd in which the subject 
ordinarily takes the sign of the agent, ne. Thus, woh 
(not ttsne) ZiiZia iti ‘ she continued writing.’ IdJchd.ld u-, 
in fact, just as much a Past Imperfect (indzi-nd-tamdm) 
as likhti tM ‘ she was writing ’ ; and in this we have 
another illustration of the principle laid down in 76 
that the meaning rules the construction. 

127, Similarly, in combination with the transitive 
chdhnd ‘ to wish for,’ the Perfect Participle denotes a 
state or action, which is wished or willed, and therefore 
futuristic ; and the compound, which is called a 
Desiderative, is, by the nature of the case, intran- 
sitive. Thus, woh likhd chdhi ‘ she wished, or was about, 
to write ’ ; not iisne likhd chdhd. 

128, The Perfect Participle, in the construct state, 
with object (see I08j, is occasionally combined with 
jdnd or rahnd in an intermittently continuative sense; as 
dawd pild'e jd'o ‘ continue giving the medicine (at the 
jn-oper intervals),’ a different thing from either pildte jdo, 
or pildijd karo. 

128, Lastly, the verb dend, and sometime ddlnd 
(see 73. 3), is used in combination with Perfect Parti- 
ciples in the construct form, by way of energizing the 
action denoted by the associated Participle. This quasi- 
compound is of rare occuri’ence, and is practically limited 
to the first person singular of the present tense ; as, 
main tujhse kahe detd hun, ‘ I tell you once for all.’ 
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131. 

(J) Tl;>" rrj-i liliojj of hhni Iirn’ iiipiiifii.’3 phirnlify. Jiavc lulfo 
1 1, 'll: le 'witii j.'iiii’Ji «*<•'( mid zr.-i!.' 

(i.‘) 'J'l;'’ .\r;sJ>ii; vrrL.'iJ vtufiiftilir * roiifcculivcly,’ is rcdundnnt. 
Hi-i* Aj‘j’. .\, r>>r!n VI, Jui/d is 3i..cd for <iaj/<i, wlion part of a coiii- 
j). lii.d vi-rli, 

(:i) .)frr! ilrf:I,u-i1rf:l! ‘ill imitation of iiu*.' Tlio union of a 
iiiifculinf mid foininiup vorhal in tins way generally denotes veei- 
{•pn'iiv of n<-iii>n, a. inuri!-w>iri 'inntuiil strife.’ 

(I) 'i‘r:m«l:i(<‘ ‘ Jfo'.v arc wc to lie Ivcjit regularly informed of?’ 

.re, ,?!•(• al«o 67, 

(o) >■'•<• 76. * 2 . Jltt'ti l-tn ‘were kept up.’ JTott rahtn wowlA bo 
an altoriiativo cxi)i‘e..ion. 
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(6) Translate ‘You -will be pleased to keep in your omi bands 
tbe general superintendence only.’ Bdlai, from the Persian Mid 
‘ over.* 

(7) Mtiidbannd ‘ adopted son.* See App. A, Form V. 

(8) Translate ‘ Something awful is about to happen.’ Oazal has 
already occurred at 27. 8. 

(9) Shahrz8,d loqtcitur, ‘I shall go on asking you from time to 
time,’ etc. 

(10) Sdth raJche rahiyo ‘ keep your hand placed.* 

(11) Bheje detd h4n ‘ I will send at once,’ etc. 

(12) From one of Nazir Ahmed’s fables. The man boasts that 
he will split the beam in two in a moment as a specimen of his 
power. 


132 . Translate into Hindiislani: — 

(1) Undoubtedly female infanticide is practised in ibis 
district. (2) The marriage rejoicings continued for 
several days in succession. (3) It is on the stroke of 
twelve. (4) Continue giving the patient iced water. 
(6) I shall wear this ring on my finger in remembrance of 
you. (6) She came to and fro to inquire after me every 
day for a fortnight. (7) I am bringing dinner at once. 
(8) This criminal ought to be put to death. (9) I forbid 
you once for all. (10) On hearing the sentence the plain- 
tiff and defendant stared at each other in astonishment. 
(11) While I am here let this custom be kept up. (12) Pray - 
continue to allow him to come to me as opportunity offer’s. 


133 . Directions. 

(1) ‘ Female infanticide,’ rasm-i-dnlcMar-7cttsM. ‘ To be practised, 
/i«« I'arnd. 

(2) ' To continue,’ hiid karnd again. 

(3) Turn this, ‘ It is about to strike twelve ’ : as in 130 . s. 

(•i) For the form of the verb see 128 . ‘Iced w’ater’ is ‘water 
of ice ’ in the Hindustani idiom. 
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THE COMPOUro SENTENCE. 


1. SUBOEDUfATE CLAUSES. 


EXERCISE XIX. 

134 . When a sentence is enlarged by the insertion 
or addition of explanatory clauses, it is said to be a Com- 
pound Sentence, and the additional clauses are called 
Subordinate. 

They may be conveniently classed as (1) Relative, 
(2) Predicative, and (3) Adverbial. The first of these is 
tbe subject of this Exercise. 

135. Relative clauses are inti’oduced by tbe pro- 
noun jo ‘ who ’ or ‘ which,’ and by the pronominal adjec- 
tives of quality and quantity, jnisd and jitnd, for which 
English has no exact equivalents, and, as a mle, take 
precedence of the principal or correlative clause to which 
the noun explained belongs. It is customary, however, 
in order to avoid the uncertainty which might arise from ^ 
the deferred mention of the subject of discourse, to 
transfer the noun to the clause which explains it. Thus : 

‘ The man, who does not know how to read, is isrnorant,’ 
jo admi parhna nalitn jdntd (toohj ndddn hdi. Some 
authors are fond of adding the explanatory or qualitative 
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particle ki to tlie noun in tliis position ; as, jo dclmi H 
21 'trliud, etc. 

Wlien the relative clause follows the noun wliicb it ex- 
plains, as in English, it is a common practice to place this 
same particle ki cither hctbreorafter the relative pronoun, 
or to allow it to stand alone, as the Persian representative 
of Jo. Thus : woh ddiiii lei jo (ot jo hi) parhndnahin jdntd 
'iidddn hai, or woh ddmi hi parhnd, etc., or ddmi hi wuh 
parhnd, etc. 

136. Tlie Hindi correlative.s so, taisd, utnd are very 
rarely used in Hindustani. For the latter, the contracted 
foi’m us qadr is chiefly used, as also is is qadr for itnd, 
and Jis qadr iov jitnd. 


1^' 




yr cL <=r^" \J‘ c-Jfi - J 

Li-*-' 




UaIs- as>- •A.'W v.vy -e _ 

J9 

^ (jw\ 

(7) cii^TisS^ 

\j .5 Ijii J!> Ij 1 S.>- JiJjAAj U> -A-* ^ 
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1.5JvA^ ^ [jm\ 

\J:f L/"V, <^J->^ (11) 
K ly. (12) ^ X A 

(13) ^ i—iJU- y S^ ^jXD) ci^lj >~A\ 

J> ^ 

ji3^ j'^ U**‘^ 

^ ” 'T.'^ >“ . .. ^ 

L5^^ L5^ jy'^^ (1^) LT^ 

„ f 

(15) .Jls>-^j& Jj->«^ c2! 

y 

c.Jj'V^ u\}^,^i {J^ 'tJJ ^ ^'^jl <J^ 

C-^W'*-' (1^) (J:^^ {^y y^y «=^ 

Ub ^ 1^ y UCjj ^ _/T 

138. Notes. 

(1) Ealchtd ho, tlie Present Dubious tense — the use of Trhicli here 
implies that one of the persons addressed has the right of precedence, 
but the speaker is uncertain which, 

(2) Ki jue, Passire Aorist in agreement with idt. Farq has the 
sense here of ‘ dissension,’ nifdq. 

(3) Samjlid ho, the Past Dubious tense in agreement with^o Jciichh. 

See 81 . 

(4) Indefinite pronouns in a relative clause often take the form 
of a relative pronoun, notwithstanding the presence of another 
relative. Jisko here stands for hist ho, and should be translated 
accordingly. 

(5) See 55. The verb in the subordinate clause is assimilated 
to the jussive in the principal clause. The construction isyo chdhnd 
(hai) pahnnd (liai) ‘ it is for you to wear what you wish to wear,’ 
that is, ‘ wear what you please.’ 

(6) Another instance from the Alf Laila of the same kind of tense 
assimilation. Fi'lfaiir, one of a few Arabic phrases in this form 
which are current in Hindustani. The sense is ‘ on the instant ’ ; 
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f-rann i? cqnallv f:i-hionabl(*. The Persiim jaW is less 

iere:l'le. For see Apj). A, Form VIII., and what is said of 

«hi' '.vord in the JiCj-.ftrls atfaolu d. 

( 7 ) /’»■ I ^ -J i« the object of the continuatirc I'h/ti Xrar/a /iitii ‘ I am 
ti'inc.' A*i‘ 7.7 mistlit have been written ,/o H, or Jo might hare 
‘!i"l alone, tiimilarly, Fi might have stood alone, or wo might 
have Ind I.i iroh. Thc.‘e alternatives exhaust the possibilities of 
e.^r.^triu-tion in thi« form of sentence. 

(01 A'l' is here eqniv.alcnt to Jix men, and elegantly avoids the 
repetition of the loc.nlive. 

(10) Fever.^e the onler of the clanees in translation, and remember 
tli.a'. .fo/o/ is in concor.l with khiimmiza. 

(11) .l/t.'M.lorT is the ‘consideration' of a thing, as compared 
nith the si‘ter verbal h huz ( 84 . 3), which generally means ‘ con- 
sideration '/or. .‘Jee , 1 pp. Form III. 

(IJ) It «.'»« remarked in 135 . that English has no exact equiva- 
lent icirjtzh.i atid Jitiui hojh is ‘the amount of weight which,’ 

ns mmj’ared with jo lojh ‘ the weight which ’ ; but the latter is a 
fufileient rendering of the former, so far as English is concerned. 

( 13 ) For the verbs see H8. ^nd translate ‘the higher I 
ascended, ' etc. 

(1 1) ?ee (1) ab.ivc. For vtvlfismncar see App. A, Form V. 

(!.')) The construction here is analogous to the old English form 
‘ ?Ir. Fej'ys I. is di3ry.‘ The ordinary phrasing Would ho ffartb iidmii/on 
JLi h'lI.a-Lctimn ; hut if this had been adopted, the relative clause 
fonld not have been s.atisfactorily placed. BaJiii-hetixfun is a col- 
lective tenn for the daughters of the house, among whom, in an 
Indian home, the son.s’ wives arc included. 

( 1 C) The speaker means : ‘ IVhat I observed when I came into 
your family wa.<, that — ' etc. 

139 . Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) How miserably parses the time of women who do 
not know liow to read. (2) The girl was some sis years 
old — in short, just the age of our Hamida. (3) I am 
that very Sindbad wbo yon suppose is dead. ^4) The 
voices were quite inaudible owing to the cotton with 
which his ears were staffed. (5) I have nothing more to 
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say beyond wbat I bave alreacly told yon. (6) It is very 
nnkind to forget tbe past claims of aged servants who 
can no longer work. (7) We are in the same fix that yon 
are. (8) The more I cherished you, the lazier and idler 
yon became. (9) The wages v/hich are dne to anyone 
will be given him. (10) There is no such verse in the 
Qoran as yon describe. (11) Is there any particular 
trouble which causes him annoyance ? (12) What has 

happened is the best for my interests. (13) The price 
you named was absurd. (14) Send me word immediately 
of whatever rumours you hear in the bazaar. (15) I have 
no horse in my stable which is fit for you to ride. 
(16) What I observed when I came to court was that 
hair-splitting was the fashion. 

140x Directions, 

(1) Turn thus : ‘Women who do not know how to read,’ as in 
135 ! and insert unkd in the correlative clause. 

(2) ‘ In short ’ may here be idiomatically translated by las, 
parenthetic. See5|, 12. ‘Just the age of,’ hi-' ainihi jitnt. The 
Arabic hi-' ainiJii lit. means ‘ in the eye of it,’ i.e, ‘ exactly.’ 

(3) Place ‘that very Sindbad’ first, and ‘lam’ last, with the 
relative clause between. 

(4) Place ‘ owing to the cotton,’ ha-sahah rt£i Tee, first 5 see also 

102. I and 91.2. 

(5) Turn ‘ Except this which I have,’ etc. See 77. 

(6) The construction may be imitated from |37. 
servants from whom work is not possible,’ etc. ‘ Very unkind ’ 
may be translated ‘ great unkindness.’ See 1 3 . 2. 

(7) On the model of 137.9. 

(8) On the model of |37. 13. 

(9) On the model of |37. 4 » hut nsejitnt instead of yo, in agree- 
ment with ianMiouJi. 

(10) Place ‘in the Qoran’ first, followed by the relative clause. 
‘Describe,’ iaf OH a. 
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(11) Follow the order of the clauses in the original, and begin 
with Mitssl-ar, instead of using the adjective I’Mss ‘ particular.’ The 
tense in the relative clause is the Present Dubious. 

(12) ‘ To happen,’ sithiir men and ; ‘ for my interests,’ mere Iiaqq 
men. 

(13) Eepeat the verb, as in |37. 3; thus, ‘The price you named 
(I'aJind) you named absurd.’ 

(14) On the model of ( 3 7 . * Whatever ’ is here best translated 

^yjojo. 

(15) See 63 . 4. and 87 . 4- 

(16) On the model of |37. 


EXERCISE XX. 

141 , Predicative clauses, that is, clauses which 
are part of the predicate, and without which it would he 
incomplete, follow the predicating verb, and are linked 
to it by the connectives M or jo. 

The statement, question, order, or whatever it is, by 
which the predicate is thus completed, is uniformly worded 
in direct terms (praHo recta), whereas in English oblique 
or indirect forms of expression are preferred, or the addi- 
iion of a clause is avoided by the use of the infinitive or 
a participle. 

142 , This difference of idiom is specially puzzling 
to native students of English. The following examples 
contrast the variety of oblique expression peculiar to 
English with the uniformity of the Hindustani mode : — 

(1) ‘ He sent word that he w'ould come to-morrow,’ 
kahld-bJiejd ki Jeal diingd; lit. ‘ He sent word that “I will 
come to-morrow.” ’ 
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(2) ‘ I am glad that you have come,’ TcJiunJi hun jo turn 
ae ho. ’Sere jo, as compared with hi, has the force of ‘ in 
that ’ without being distinctly causal. 

(3) ‘ I regret that I came,’ or ‘ I regret having come,’ 
pachhtdtd hun hi main hyun dyd; lit. ‘I regret that “Why 
did I come ? ” ’ as if the speaker was soliloquising. 

(4) ‘I fear that he will come to-day,’ dartd hun aisd 
na ho hi woh dj d-jd'e ; lit. ‘ I fear — “ let it be not that ho 
come to-day,” ’ in which the fear is expressed in words. 

(5) ‘ He asked me who I was,’ mtijhse puchhd hi turn 
haun ho ; lit. ‘ he asked me that “ Who are you ? ” ’ 

(6) ‘ Ask if anyone is here,’ puohho hi yahdn hoi hai ; 
lit. ‘ Ask that “ Is anyone here ? ” ’ To an Englishman 
the temptation to use agar instead of hi in this form of 
inquiry is almost irresistible. 

(7) ‘ Tell him to go home,’ us se hahdo hi turn gharjdo ; 
lit. ‘tell him that “ you go home.” ’ 

(8) ‘You ought to go home,’ dp ho chdJne hi ghar jd'iye. 
Here ghar jd'iye ‘ pray go home,’ is the thought in the 
speaker’s mind. 

(9) ‘ My custom is to read the paper daily,’ merd yeh 
ma^mul hai hi ros roz ahhbdr parhtd him. Here the speaker 
states his custom in the predicative danse. 

(10) ‘ I thought of going to Agra to-morrow,’ hhaydl 
dyd hi hai A.gra jauni lit. ‘the thought came to me that 
“I go to Agra to-morrow,” ’ the aorist merely indicating 
the uncertainty of the speaker’s mind. 

(11) ‘ I saw a gorilla advancing from the opposite 
direction,’ dehhd hi udhar se eh han-manus cliald did hai, 
or more dramatically still, hyd dehhtd hun hi udhar se, etc , 
‘ what do I see ? that, etc.’ 
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144 * Notes. 

(1) S-'ee 1^2. (2)- The -wordB are addressed to a lady visitor. 
Kastb ‘ foi’tune ’ or ‘ destiny ’ is treated as a plui’al in Hindustani. • 

(2) In reply to a suggestion ; lienee the I’ast Dubious tense. 

(3) For Se see 96 . 

(4) See 1 4" 2. (ii)- ■An allusion to the firing of the thatchers’ 
ricks at Allahabad, some years ago, as a cure for incendiarism. 

(5) In this example translate the subordinate clause in the oratio 
recta, reserving the oblique form of expression for the clause intro- 
duced by the second Jci. See 14*2. (6). 

(6) See 142. (lo). Laliar is rather a favourite word of Galib’s 
in the sense of ‘ idea.’ 

(7) ’Ear jo see (42. (2). See also 87. 8. 

(8) The subordinate clause here conveys the exact words of the 
request. 

(9) lEhtimul ‘ presumption,* in correspondence with the tense of 
the subordinate clause. See App. A, Form VIII. 

(10) For munsarim ‘ maniger ’ see App. A, Form VII. 

(11) The subordinate clause explains the predicative participle 
lilcM in the exact words of the newspaper. For t&rikh see App. A, 
Form II., and see the Remarics for explanation of the «. 

(12) Compare (42. (s)- Sir pUns a matter of head-beat- 
ing ’ (in token of sorrow) , ‘ a sad job.’ See 2 4 . 0^ form of 

the word ijazat, see App. A. Rem. F. IV. 

(13) Translate * He said that he was expecting you,’ the phrase 
Ap Jed ndm leJce being redundant in the English idiom. Where a 
third party is mentioned, an adjustment of this kind is necessaiy 
for the proper understanding of the Predicative clause. 

(14) See (42. (6)' 'Eho sard&r is the chief house-seivant, gene- 
rally a ‘ bearer.’ 

(15) See (42. ( 4 )- The Persian mabddd, preceded by Jci, is 
often used for aisd na ho. 

145 * Translate into Hindustani : — . 

(1) I saw it stated in the Oudh Akhbfiv that a meet- 
ing of Taluqdfirs would be held at the Pavilion of the 
ICaisar Bag at two o’clock on Saturday. (2) It behoves 
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liji'nl nf tin’s cUspulc. 

"nv.. .. ;{ lie Initrlislj. (-1) Trll tin' 

V. .li' lirilf.w.Av. (.'•) Vmi rlid a vt-rv ]ini- 
vi -.iitt-.;* Iijjn fi-. i> witliiiut S'cnritv. (d) I 
i. tlij-. «'TMj;n:iy. (7) ll*- Ito.istod 

!•: iiha v.i:!,nu? In’s i|iii <•» (S) You did 

‘ '.<• !a<- *i<‘V(nitn«at ni put t int,' d'>Nvn flip 
• Vi !-r-! il'l 1 'Mvc a ‘-fr'iii!,' Mispipion 
v:-- <■ r:i‘ -l v.-Jtli yiiu in this dacnity. 
-t aji;.;-.!-. I- <if y>it)r li:di,t nf tint inrilll,'’ Jllr at. 
till it hi-- i'ti*.!ntn foia1j(ia ,‘-ln>Il in tlio 
< 1 1 four air: red anmii','' tlicnisplvps 
;.n, any. i V.l) K:.<»'5: at tin* door and ask jf 
;• at (1*) Up tnld tny son lio was 

!jv I’-p.i i- f/».jn<>rrnv.*. (!•*•) I rntrcat. you to 


my tii't njTpJiP'’. 


1 40 • ^ *•’ *• 

i'll 1':'- tv'Irl .f 143. 'a'tatfd' hh-fii'i, t)('r.iii“c native 

Tir.- par 1, 

•• 142. '^1. 'To t'l' caution*’ may tie jiiclurc^iiuely 

'r 1 i ' loolinj: to till' rii'lit ami left.’ 

' I! 1 I'l'.i •p.-.a’; li: j'li'li ? ' /i.'i.-m” an^rrzi litt? Letter than iioii 
j ; ■ if'. 

I Ji i i.r.'i !3 ;c .jd-arilia’ite claii*(' ' Iiaviu" "one lialf-wny, ^il.’ 

'■.'ij 'I'nra ‘ y<in did {:re:il ttnidenoe in tlmt, witliniit having taken 
f •'ir:!' , .1 on rave liiiii r>'le:i*e See 96, for tlic ii:ir- 

li jil.r;.--, ’J in' M litenee :■» ironical. 

(0) On tlii* I!1 ii'L‘ 1 of 143. tO- 

17 ) * Willionl liN queen,’ in tin* llindnitani idiom, ‘Imving 
ri It! a cl till* queen,’ yiirri'a ufh^ikr. 

(S) ‘.Service to flm Oovernmeal ’ is hero fiillieipnlly translated by 
i:!.>iir-l:hi’-''hl ‘ vvell.vvi.iliing.’ ‘At the very fir.-t,’ pahle pafial men. 

(f) ‘ .\ ^^rolIe sii^ucioii,' piimrln-i’tffi/ifj. ' Coneeracd witli you,’ 
/rn! ihnnnf’hul, lit. ‘ included in your conviition.’ 
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(10) Turn ‘ I am not approving (ravMdr) of this custom in tliat 
you flatter me at every turn ijiar phirJcar)’ 

(11) See 142. (9). Thd may be omitted in tbe subordinate 
clause. ‘To take a stroll,’ cJn'hal qadamt karnd, witb wbicb com- 
pare our plirase ‘ forty winks ’ for ‘ a nap.’ 

(12) Turn ‘They made compact (*ahd) among themselves that, 
come, we all fom together (inilJcar) will hunt.’ See 68 . 

(18) See 142 . (6)- the Past Conjunctive Participle in the 
first clause. 

(14) Here the oratio recta of the subordinate clause is, ‘I am 
going to your father’s to-morrow.’ 

(15) On the model of | 43 . ^ 1 entreat,’ muHamis Min or merd 
iliimas hai. ‘To overlook ’ or ‘pass ovei*,’ dargiizar Jearnu (se). 


EXERCISE XXI. 

147k Adverbial clauses are those -wbicb refer to the 
(a) time (6) place, or (c) manner, and to tbe (d) ends, 
(e) reasons, or (/) conditions of the action of the 
piincipal verb. This Exercise deals with the relations 
of time, place, and manner. 

148k The construction of clauses of this hind is 
similar to that of the Relative clauses explained and 
illustrated in Exercise XX — that is to say, the adverbial 
clause, withyoS, jahdn, jidhar, jyun, or jaun, stands first 
as a rule, and is followed by the chief clause with or 
without the respective correlatives. In short, the normal 
shape and order of the clauses are those of the line 
"Where the bee sucks there suck I. 

The particle Jci may be combined with jaJi, etc., in the 
same manner as it is with jo, jaisd, and jitvd (135.)- 
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snnio pariirlp also, in cases where the ndvci’binl clause is 
not initial, may lake the place of jah or jabse ‘when’ or 
‘ .‘^ince.’ 

Jahtah ‘as lotii; as,’ wilh a negative verb corresponds to 
onr ‘ until." 

149. The rclalive phrases jis icaqf, jis jagah, jis 
jis inrah, or join', consiatitly replace the adverbs 
nanieil in the procorling sccHon. ,hp1», jann, jon, are 
wry randy used, but the phrases jann faint ‘somehow,’ 
jn-.j l-'i foil ‘as before,’ and joiiJnn ‘precisely as,’ or ‘pre- 
cisely when,’ are common enough in colloquial Hin- 
clnslani. 

The eorrelafives in general use arc its waql, waldn, 
u Vtar, us iarah, disc, etc. 

The adverbial combinations, * before that,’ q^'insqvum 
or ntifcquam, ‘ after Hint,’ postquam, etc., are represented 
in llindnsfani by qahl isJ:c lei, baUl nslco In.f etc. 


150. Translate into English : — 

^ oV. ^ (1) 

J>J> 

' 






1^1 (5) ^ U* ^ J}j£> 


(^) ^ <=-J^ '=^ ‘ 

-P y 

^ UiU- y i^JoT 


JLC 

y- 
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(7) ^ jjK-o 

U.j\ cL (^) ^}!> 

(9) bb ^j!>j Ui- 55;*^^ 


d*-' )’^ 


cl y cj^ y ^•' '=^ 

4 

J-®* <=4/ y <==l u> 

c3.^ ^b^ ^ jyi (11) 

^b«j 12 jfcj 

y* cl'^V ^ c;=v 

• • 

p\ 0;=!. <^T (14) ^^.u- y ^ 
jIj-^ c)V^ y ‘■^ '•^.‘^ cs''y 

,^y-s 1—^3 


151 . Notes. 

(1) Ydd-parnd, as compared with ydd-hond, is ‘chance recollec- 
tion.’ Compare 73. 2 . Be-iJchtiydr, lit. ‘without power,’ like 
majhur, 84. i- Ti’anslate ‘I cannot help laughing,’ etc. 

(3) See 148. sub Jin. Barandd (Hindi) or bardmcta (Persian). 

(4) The collocation is elegant. Qacd is the ‘.mjw sj(prcma.’. Comp, 
the expression haiza Tcartid, HO. (6). 

(5) The action denoted by the gerund with thd is immediately 
antecedent to the event described in the succeeding clause. Trans- 
late ‘ He had no sooner . . . than,’ etc. 

(6) See 138. S* Ba-iaur gumbaz Tee ‘ in the manner of a dome,* 
a pedantic paraphrase of gumbaz-ddr ‘ domed.’ 

(7) See 138. 4- 

(8) Bi-jinsihi ‘intact,’ lit. ‘in the nature of it.’ Compare the 
similar Arabic plirase given at I40. 2. 
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»!<'') T-.’ i.-.7rr.i in tlip olnu'^n j« ‘to imnijinp.’ I'or 

tli;- Tprl'31 ‘pp A)!;!. A. I'onn V.; fpp 68. >3- 137. *4 for 

vr;4i.',U fro:n t^iP ‘ ".no ro^'!. 

ill) >>-' !I7. 1. 

OC) Th;« •rsiJriirp i* rprv Jirntly wonlcd. Tnui'lnto * TIio only 
I pt.jIiI Sliink nf wn',* p!p. 

(13) iHiporf-oitn!, pquiralcnl fo ‘nearly.’ Jatren, nn 

rillenVilsTP for)!'. Coinj*. utrf;t_ 143 (IS). 

(14) 1)) p\.an)j>Ip till' rorri-lafiri' nrlrprl) ojily i<i pxpres.'cd. 

Si',{ or.p I'f tlio'p j'di'omntii' (pnn9 which it iii often easier (o under- 
‘t.and than tran«l.'ilp. The pncinal fcnsp of the wortl is ‘endured’ 
or ‘ .a'llov. I- 1 ' and the clau«p may he rendered here ‘Then 

}.'U will .allow I .am risht.’ Sec Tauhnt, VII, GO, also |82. 10- 
K'low. 

(1.*)) Trandnie 'One more hlemi«h may bo put up with where 
till re .arc a thou'.and already.’ From GAlib. 

152. Tfan.slalc into Hindu.sfani : — 

(1) You have no rcpoinve left but. to take service. 
(2) I will not leave you till you grant my petition. 
(.')) So far a.s il is jiossiblc to pi’cvcnt it, do not let this 
.secret get abroad. (•!■) It inu.st be more tlian fifty years 
since the Qncen ascended the throne. (5) Sit where my 
voice may ca.sily be heard. (0) "When you have wasted 
.^o many 3'cars alreadj*, a few nioi’c days won't signify. 

(7) When it was his own turn to .suffer, ho roared out. 

(8) The stars wero still shining when he rose as usual 
for morning praj'cr. (9) His eyes wore no sooner closed 
than he wa.s in another wox’ld. (10) "Wherever you find 
an}' curio.^ity, bring it me just as it is. (11) He could 
not have gone five or si.x steps when suddenly he heard a 
man’s voice close by. (12) Go and w'ait at the place 
where I first met you. (13) Why should I begin to ill- 
treat you now, after having treated you so well before P 
(I'l) 1 saw' w’hat was in his mind before ho could make 
any complaint. (15) Ho wont out shooting week ago. 
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163 . Directions 

(1) See 150. 12 . * Eesource/ siirat, something like the Latin 
modus vivendi: The word has many meanings, and is a noun of 
unity from the same root as the verbals noticed in. 1 5 1 . lo. 

(2) See 150.3- ‘I ‘''’ill “ot leave you ’ may be tui'ned by the 
phrase pind na chhorungd. 

(3) Omit ‘ to prevent it.' Turn ‘ Let not a disclosure of this 
secret take place,’ See 76 . 13- 

(4) On the model of 150. 4- 

(5) Turn ‘Sit (in) such a place that wherefrom my voice may 
be well heard ’ {kdn parnd). 

(6) For the second clause 150.15- — ohand din aur said. 

(7) Tm-n ‘When (misfortune) hghted on {dn-bannd) his own 
head he squeaked ’ — chin holnd * the cry of a trapped animal.’ 

(8) For ‘ when ’ use ki. ‘ As usual,' apne par. 

(9) On the model of 150. 5- 

(10) Eemember the hint of 138 , 4- ‘Just as it is’ may be 
translated by the phrase noticed at 151. 8, or by the word 
amdnat. 

(11) The tense of the first verb is the Past Presumptive. 
‘ When,’ ki. ‘ Close by,’ nazdtk se. 

(12) ‘To meet,’ do char hond (se). The idiom of two becoming 
four refers of course to the eyes. 

(13) On the model of 150, T^se nekt karnd and hurd'i 
karnd for the verbs. 

(14) Contruct as iu the last sentence. ‘ What was in his mind,’ 
md f{ zamtr — an Arabic phrase. 

(15) Turn ‘ To him a week was (Itdd) that he had gone,’ etc. 


EXERCISE XXII. 

154 *. Resuming from 14 - 7 . the present Exercise 
shows the construction of those adverbial clauses which 
express the ends or the reasons of the state or action 
denoted by the principal verb, and are therefore called 
Final and Causal. 
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]or 

155. I'innl rlnU''«'.': nrp ronsf nirti'd like Prcdic.Ttirc’ 

rln-.s:-!'. tli.-it is to sav, they follow the pi’iiicip.al 

vrrli nn<l .an* linkrd to it- hy H ‘Hint,’ ‘.so that,’ ‘in onlor 
that..’ or by /.» !:■! or I;: fit, or hy /u* nlono, wliicli is the 
IVn-ian moih*. 

X<Tativrly final rl.an^rs, wlii<*li. in ISnirlisli, are prefaced 
liy flu* ci'njnnrtion ‘lost.* aiv introduced hy flic phrase 
o;'*.! hi. which lia>i hern already noticed, 1^2. (4), in 
conm cllon with verbs of fearinir. 

156. r.an'-al clansc.s, on >hc other hand, "encrally 
preede the principal clause, after the manner of the loni- 
poral. local and modal clauses which were the .subject of 
the last Kxercisc. and are introduced hy jo hi or chiitthi, 
ineaninc: ‘since* or ‘because,’ or by nz^has^hi, a Persian 
compound which sifridfies ‘ inasmuch as.’ 

They nny, however, follow the ])rincipal clause, and, 
in this case, arc liidccd to it by the conjunction hjiinhi, or 
the jdirascs his- ii'e hi, his’ tcdsle hi, etc, or b}* hi alone, 
with an aniicipativc phrase, .such as is subab sc, in the 
leadini' clause. 


157. Tran.slnto into English : — 

/ S cm-Ji \Jf c:f (^) 







ri 




j 

cL 

(3) 

(4) 


> 

/ 






J'Z ce 
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<=='j^ ) <=^j ^ 

y L5* ^ ^yt «=^y’ 

^-c\ ^ ^ JJj£ jCfj 

c^k':’. ^ l5^ (^) LS^ 1:^='''^ 

^Aw\ llj c=^'^ 5rVi L5^- 

S err ‘-r^*^ L/*'^ (^) (.^ ^ (J^ 

y 

^ 

vl 

errUjJ^ ri (10) c:- UJ)jij^ A- 

J> 

I^Jb ^ IjjJi ^Cm)\ ^ g^l (J«*^ 


158 . Notes. 

(1) The compound par-jdnd here means ‘to be exercised,’ or 
‘ brought to hear.’ 

(2) From the Alf Laila, -where Sindbad and his companions fall 
into the hands of a man-eating Polyphemus. Aise iure marne se 
•■from such a cruel death,’ or ‘way of dying.’ Sec 48. 

(3) The Final clause in this example is easily conrerted into a 
Predicative by the omission of id, and the adoption of the oratio 
recta. 

(5) See 106 . for the duplication of the Participle, and also 
130 . lo. for the leading clause. 

(6) From a native G-rammar, to the effect that the sign of the 
agent is not used when the verb is intransitive. Note use of Per- 
sian izdfat. 

(7) Meri Jchattr ‘obliging me.’ Klidtir is here equivalent to 
hhdtir-ddrt. 

(8) Ti’anslate ‘ You had better post a sentry,’ etc. See 91.5* 
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(9) JTAorf l-Jiodlre * digging and digging,’ tlie reduplication of the 
Conjunctive Parliciplo denoting persistence. Close question- 
ing is the sense here. Take sabitb se and Id together, ‘ because.’ 
For mvtaxvaffd see App. A, Form V- The word is of the same form 
as viiitabanmi, 130 . 7. 


159 . Tr.ni.«;lnte into Hindustani : — 

(1) I should not -wonder if ho has deceived you, in 
oi’der to win your good will. (2) Inasmuch as nothing 
•was found against me in the informers’ statements, I was 
not summoned. (3) "Write me word of his departure 
thence, in order that I may set on foot the preparations 
for his reception. (4) Grease his palm a little lest he 
put a spoke in our wheel, (o ) As this verb is transitive, 
the sign of the agent is used in the past tenses. (6) You 
ought to confess your fault, for reconciliation is impos-. 
sible without it. (7) Chastisement ought to be inflicted, 
to the intent that people may see it and take warning. 
(8) Be careful what yon say, for the abuse of others will 
not advance your own 'cause. (9) He shook the pot to 
find oat what it was filled with. (10) As he learned 
English in his childhood, he must be more or less a 
proficient in tbe language. 

160 . Directions. 

(1) Turn ‘ What -wonder that he may have given deceit that (iu) 
he may make you satisfied (rad) with himself.’ 

(2) As has M followed by lihasd ‘ therefore ’ in the correlative 
clause. ‘Against me,’ meri taraf. ‘I was not summoned,’ talaht 
nahln bii'i, Hi. ‘ A summons was not (seat me).’ The Passive 
should be avoided when the sense can be expressed without it. 

(3) ‘ To set on foot,’ bar-pd Jear-dend. ‘ Eeception,’ istiqhdl, the 
technical term fur meeting a visitor and escorting him to his 
destination. 
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(4) Literal translation is impossible in expressions of tliis kind, 
and the idea of 'greasing' the palm would disgust a high-caste 
Hindd. The nearest equiralent phrase must he sought for, and 
among other expressions for bribery, munh mithu Tcarnd ‘the 
sweetening of the mouth,' will serve the turn here. ‘ To put a 
spoke in our wheel’ may be I’endered ‘cast an impediment in our 
business.’ There is, however, a somewhat similar idea in the 
phrase pahie men oi aru-dend ‘ to put a eatcli in the wheel.’ 

(o) On the model of I57. 6. 

(6) ‘ Without it ’ should he fully rendered bagair iqrdr ki^e. 

(7) Turn ‘Witli this intent (mtirdd) chastisement ought to be 
given, that people, seeing it (Past Conjunctive Participle) should 
grasp warning.’ See 9 1 • 

(8) Turn ‘Having controlled (your) tongue, speak, because (its 
lOe ki) abuse of others will not answer {pesh-jdnd) in your 
interests.’ See 140 . 12. 

(9) ‘ To find out,’ id dargqft ho. 

(10) ‘ As,’ jo ki. Turn the correlative clause ‘ He will be holding 
rakhtd hogd) little (or) much proficiency,’ omitting ‘in the lan- 
guage’ as unnecessary. 


EXERCISE XXIII. 

161 . A Conditional clause conveys the condition or 
limitation under -which the state or action denoted by 
the principal clause holds good. 

It stands or is put forward first (hence the term pro- 
tasis), and is introduced by the conjunctions agar or jo 
‘ if,’ and is followed by the apodosis, or consequent propo- 
sition, prefaced by the illative particle to. 

The introductory particles of both protasis and apo- 
do.'sis are often omitted, when the sense is obvious with- 
out them. 
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162. There are two classe.s of conclitioas, viz. 

(1) iiinse wliich may be or may have been realised; 

(2) those which might have been, but were not, realised. 

The jirescnt l-lxcrcise deals with the first only. By the 

nature of the oa.se, the tense.s geucrallj- used in the 
ex)>ressiou of conditions of this character are tho 
Dubious lenses, viz. tho Aori.st and tho Present and Past 
Dubious; but. the historic tenses arc also employed 
wlien the speaker, so to sa}*, bogs tho question of the 
realisation <if the condition. Thu.s, for example, (agar) 
l.’.il-iu hn (io) jii’nu ‘If the order is (given), I go’; 
but. if the iv.alisalion of tho condition is assumed, as in 
‘If he gives 3 *ou the monoj’ (which ho will do), bring it 
to me,' we .shall have jo ttmio rujmi/n dirjii mere gnls le~do. 
And the .same construction is lawful, if the clause is 
temporal, that is to sa)', if in.stcad of jo ‘if,’ wo rcadyaft 
‘ when.’ 

163. Conditional clauses aro on occasion convertible 
into Predicative b^’ inverting the order of tho clauses 
and u.sing I:i in place of agar-, e.g., Icya JcMb liai Jd ijdzat 
ho ‘ how nice if leave is allowed ! ’ And hence arises the 
optative form of the Conditional clause, whei’e 7ids7i takes 
the place of the leading clause, -with or without 7d or jo-, 
as, ijilzal 7io ‘ would that leave be allowed ! ’ or, ‘if 
only leave bo allowed ! ’ 

164. Translate into English : — 
i_Jo\ 1—^-5 J rJ (1) 
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Ia«s (3) 

<jr' 9 L5^i' y 

us^Jilr J^} Z'^’ Ji 

L/"' (®) j>/ uU* ^ J 

0) V_S^^ 9 <=-:>?^^ 

'^\ (8) y kJ^..9^ ^9^ 


Vv^ y\ (9) ^ (,/iSS-i 



iliJ 


9> (^U lj\^’ jUaj 


|y& jy^ 
( 10 ) 


165 . Notes. 

(1) From the Akhlaqi Ndsiri. Compare the English proverb, 
‘ One swallow does not make a siunmer.’ Aioe for a'e often occurs in 
the Aorist, and is usefully unambiguous. So dwegt in (2) . 

(2) For merd eimma, see 1 2 2 . 2. See 136.6 for the form of 
the tense in the protasis. 

(3) See 127. 

(4) {Agar) bane ‘ if the thing can be done,’ equivalent to (agar) 
JiosaJce, (agar) merd has cJiale. See 76. 6. 

(5) Sai, not ho, because the love of life is taken for granted. 

(6) An astrological forecast, in which the result is stated as cer- 
tain to follow the fulfilment of the condition. Our idiom requires 
a present tense in the protasis and a future in the apodosis. 

(7) Warq is the ‘ loaf’ of a MS. The sentence is from Galib. 

(8) Aiiqdt, the Arabic plural of waqf. The sense of the word 
here is ‘ condition.’ Comp, our phrase ‘ hard times.’ Auqdt also 
means ‘wages’ (means of living or passing time). Galib, in using 
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the future in the npodosis, evidently looks forirai-d to a visit from 
his friend. 

(9) Sahvaii, Arabic accusative of sahv ‘inadvertence,’ used ad 
verbially ‘ inadvertently.’ 

(10) From the Alf Laita. See | 63 . 

166 . Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) If you ask me the truth, I should say he vras a 
fool. (2) I Tvill get him shod somewhere, if possible. 
(3) If you are not angry, why speak crossly? (4) I 
shall certainly kill you, if you scream out. (5) Which- 
ever of the three I many you to, the remaining two will 
he displeased. (6) Leave off talking nonsense, if you 
wish to be respected. (7) If an opportunity occurs, I 
will make good the deficiency to-morrow. (8) How nice 
if the rains hare begun ! (9) Oh ! that I may get 

privilege leave ! (10) The prevention of bribery shall be 
contrived, if I can manage it. 

167 . Directions. 

(1) Omit agar in the protasis, and remember that the Predica- 
tive clause after ‘ say ’ must be in the oratio recta. 

(2) The protasis, as in ( 64*. 4* The form of verb in the apo- 
dosis vrill be causal. See 79 . IS- 

(3) Let jo introduce the protasis, and turn the apodosis ‘ of cross 
{uMri ttkhrt) words what is the intention {garz) ? ’ 

(4) Put the verb of the protasis in the Past tense, as the more 
forcible way of making the person realise the threat. 

(3) The protasis should be arranged thus: ‘If your marriage 
with whom of these three (f» tinon mm se jisJce sdth) I shall make,’ 
etc., with attention to the principle laid down in ( 38 . 4 - 

(6) Turn the protasis ‘If your honour is dear (tnanzAr) to jon' 
translating ‘ your ’ by the reflesive pronoun. 

(7) Omit agar. * To make good a deficiency ’ may be idiomatically 
rendered by kasr niMl-lena, lit. ‘to cause the fraction to come out,’ 

‘ make up the balance,’ etc. 

(8) See ( 63 . 


8 
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(9) See 163. Turn ‘Would that to me pririlege leare be 
received (mil-jdnd) /’ Sukhsai ri‘dj/ati is the technical term. 

(10) The third of the phrases mentioned at 165. 4- he 
adopted for the protasis. ‘To he contrived,’ tajwts-hond. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 

168 x We now come to the second of the two classes 
of conditions named in I62s those conditions which 
might have been, hut were not, realised ; in other words, 
the time for the realisation of which has passed by. 
Hence the propriety of the native term Past Conditional 
for those tense-forms of the Hindustani verb which are 
reserved for use in this connection, either in the protasis 
or apodosis of the compound sentence. 

The Past Conditional is formed from the Past Imper- 
fect by dropping the auxiliary thd, or by using liotd 
instead of thd. A third form is obtained by using hold 
instead of thd in the Past Remote ; and the tense thus 
formed may be distinguished as the Past Conditional 
Remote.* 

But while one or other of these three forms is 
indispensable in the protasis of conditional sentences of 
this class, the Past Imperfect is frequently retained in 


* Mir Inslia TJUali, the learned author of the JDaryde Latdfat — a 
compendium of TJrdfi Grammar in the Persian language — speaking of 
the P. Imp. Tense, says — “ without thd it is used conditionally and 
optatively.” His words are, in mdzi bagair thd barde shart o tamannt 
dyad (Murshidahad Edition (1850), p. 189). The usage is sim'lar in 
Persian and Arabic, and Greek scholars will at once recognise the 
idiom. The proper place for the Past Conditional in the verb scheme 
is immediately after the P. Imperfect. (See App. B.) 
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l.i;-.;.': - v. 




i- ,, wl'.on iljo !-Jil’sf.intivc vorl) is used in com- 
itlj j-.if.jns in* n lji'r'ives. Tor example, in such 
as ' v.oulil have been well if ho had under- 
"rh r,’ the pratasj^ eilher n^/ur (oe j/‘o) u'oli 
(I'r if {ho pcHod sj)ohen of is 

i<)y r< nifb'), hn,'- the npodosis may ho (o 
1, \vr)l as / * n'^.fUh-: 


i' 


170 . Th<' rilti rr.a’.ive const met ion explained in |63 
« .-iv.iihih!*' in the ease of t lie unrealised condi- 

have .v ;.; hh'th (or t/iif) hi ivoh huhni 

' , r * j;.ov v. » ll it w<mhl hav«! heen had ho understood 
'• ‘ r i' T.' And j.imilnrly for the Ihist Optative (to 
:■ the . rnJnple !,':ven hy Mir Insha Ullah), h'«Ii ych 
ih /.-• xj \ yd 'i.x'.d ‘Would this person had 

• t'» the NaVi'wah I * 


171. Trarslnfe into Muglish : — 


Jj » V 


^ c=“/ ■=d (2) 

^ . — » — • J w ^ 

J S i. C'i) C=jy*^ 

^ (-1) UjJ S ^ I— £LC' 

i ^ ('•> ^ lOj’-s y ^ 

Ulr;- Lo S ri 

j ^'U-c if W* c^V" 

“ 8 * 
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^ Ikc ^ ^ J^‘ <J {ji^ (9) 

‘=i- f' lP^ kJ^ ^ 

by y y 

172 . Notes. 

(1) The apodosis means ‘lie •would not have left me alive’ (to 
tell the tale). A common exaggeration. For^'ite, see | 07 . 

(2) Kdjat hoti ‘ had there been any need.’ MoTitdj ' needy,’ a 
verbal from the same root as hdjat, ■wiU be found below (7). Sujah 
is an everyday -word in modern Arabic for ‘anything,’ as Uirid 
Tidjah ‘ do you -want anything ? ’ For he Tcahe tunihdre see 9 6 . 

(3) Jdntd hotd, the second form of the Past Conditional, in "wliich 
Tiotd takes the place of tlid in the Fast Imperfect. The shade of 
meaning which this rare tense implies cannot always be rendered 
in English. Translate ‘had he been familiar with’ rather than 
‘ had he kuo'wn.’ 

(4) A lady is here addressing a female relation. For Jcahld M, 
see Z|.5, 9. The remoter sense of the third form of the Past 
Conditional is obvious in this example. 

(5) A proverbial form of expression, which denotes an intense 
feeling of shame. 

(6) For the construction of the apodosis see | 69 . 
protasis means ‘ more.’ 

(7) See 170 . The tense in the subordinate clause is the Past 
Conditional Passive. For moMdj see App. A, Form Till. 

(8) Translate ‘ You ought to have inspected,’ etc. 

(9) Translate ‘Would that all possessed the discretion.’ etc. 

(10) A "wife here remonstrates "with her husband for inviting a 
friend to dinner ■without giving her notice. From the Mirdtti-l-ariis 
of Uazir Ahmed. 

173 . Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) If ■we had lived in accordance with our means, we 
should never have experienced this want of money. 
(2) He kept on complaining, ‘ Would that 1 had not been 
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born ! ’ (3) I should have put down gambling, if I had 

had the power. (I*) It was beyond his sagacity to under- 
.stand, this Iiint. (5) I should have half killed him, if 
the people had not rescued him’. (6) You ought to have 
sympathised with mo at this critical period, (7) Had we 
boon on the alert, yonder intrigues would have been 
detected. (S) Had I followed the doctor’s instructions, 
I should have given up drink long ago. (9) Would I 
had not been entangled in this mess. (10) If re- 
conciliation had been effected then, I should have been 
pleased. 


174 . Directions. 

(1) ‘ In accordance with ova vo.easie,’ haisiyat sc, at the beginning 
of the seutonce. Turn the upodosis ‘this emply-hondedness (fiht- 
(lasti) would never have been.’ 

(2) Use here the Past Conditaonal Eeniote in the optative 
clause. 

(3) Compare this with J66. JO- 

(4) Turn thus: 'To him so much sagacity where was that he 
should liave understood this hint?’ An assertion in the interroga- 
tive form. 

(5) Tru'n the apodosis ‘I should have already made him half 
dead,’ eiclh-miid kar-chitJcu iM. 

(C) On the model of 171 . S. ‘To sy?npafhise with me,’ meri 
hamdardt Tcarnd. 

(7) Turn thus; ‘Prom hither (if) alertness had been, tlie intrigue 
of thither would have been exposed {hUHl-parnd).' 

(8) ‘ Instructions,’ !•«/<«. 96 . 

(9) Use the 2nd form of the Past Conditional (Optative). 

(10) Turn thus : ‘ I should then indeed (tabM) have been pleased 
that when reconciliation had become’ (Past Conditional Eemote). 
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EXERCISE XXV. 

175 . The Concessional is a form of the Conditional 
danse, of which the construction is illustrated in Exer- 
cise XXTII., the difference being that, instead of being 
introduced by agar ‘ if,’ the protasis begins with agarclii 
‘although.’ The conjunctions harchand, go, go Jci mean 
the same thing, and are convenient alternatives. Hdldnld 
‘ albeit,’ hd-vjujudeki ‘ notwithstanding that,’ mdnd Jci 
‘ granted that,’ etc. are additional forms ; and the collo- 
quial saM, 151. i4i is sometimes used at the end of a 
concessional clause, just as mdnd hi is at the beginning. 

Car phrase ‘ no matter how . . .* is idiomatically repre- 
sented in Hindustani by haisd hi .. . hydn na . . . or 
hitnd M . . . hyun na . . ., with or without agarclii. 

The correlative conjunctions used in the apodosis are 
•magar or lehin ‘ but,’ and to bhi, phir bhi, tdham, etc. 
‘ yet’ or ‘ still.’ 


176 . Translate into English : — 

✓ 

^ 

(^) ^ jlj ^ iX-i ciA;! Ilj ^ 

y " ' ^ ' y 

\j\.^ (o) Jjji) \i>i ^ x;v^ 






PAUT II. 

E.XEECISE XXr, 



1J9 



ft KJL* 
> 

/ 

LSjy 

Willi- 




1 

i . , 

w** » 

> 

Jy 

ft^ 

> • 



■i 


V _ - 


Ujj Jii. 

•* V 

-y j 

C/«* 

(6) 


erf . 

\Uii 

<=—^- 


^ iO»A U 

V 

1 






L5* 


( 7 ) , 

-A 

L5^ 

• 

^V-O 

(8) 

t 



,L:\ 




^ tv-V 

__ 


w** ••V 

<£ (9) 

.£) 



»-r « 

JUj c=» 

U^\ Hj ^ 


yi' ji jk- ^ 

Vji-Jls*- a* ^ jJLkjIJI-: (.^:-^l»- I — -^ 'i (1^) 

r 

sWj5^ _. yi^ Kify^ 

? ^ 

(J*\^ e^ ^\ 

177 . Notes. 

(1) J}a-zaMn-i~7idl, lit. ‘in the present language/ that is, ‘in 
such means of communication ns they possess/ The speaker uses 
the Present Presumptive, as he hears the monkeys chattering. 

(3) The concessional clause is here parenthetic. For mtiyassar 
see App. A, Form II. 

(4) For rffJu see |7, (3)» Mahabbat (root a miniated noun 

of action. See App. A, ItemarJcs 5. (3). 

(3) Titmhen aise ‘ like yourself.' 

(6) For saM see 1 5 1 . I4- Translate here ‘ no doubt,’ or ‘ if you 
choose to say so.’ From a scene in the Taiibat, urhere Kalim 
argues with his mother against what he considers unwarranted 
interference with his mode of life. For ta‘arrus, App. A, Form T. 
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(7) Translate ‘ No matter in what circumstances,’ etc. 

(8) FesM men ‘in presentation,’ that is, ready to be brought 
up.’ Faisala-Jiona ‘ to be decided.’ (38) 

(9) Here the concessional clause stands at the end of the sen- 
tence as an afterthought : ‘ though it may be four Jcos distant.’ 

(10) JaMn, as in ISO. ^S* Sdlhd sdl (Persian plural and 
singular combined) ‘year after year.’ Comp, tanlid tan, or tan 
tanhd ‘ quite alone.’ FaM, Past Absolute, instead of raJie, Aorist, 
because the speaker assumes the case to hare occurred. Klmdli ma- 
hhiodh ‘ will he nill he ’ : but translate freely, as in 1 5 1 . i- 

178 « Translate into Hindustani : — 

(1) Thougli the debtor kept excusing himself on the 
ground that the bond -was forged, yet when pressed he 
could not deny bis own signature. (2) Though you do 
not know me, I know you well. (3) However easy a 
thing is, it always seems difficult to a beginner. (4) 'N’ot- 
withstanding that you have disguised yourself in man’s 
attire, I know from your voice that you are a woman. 

(5) Granted that men’s natures are different, yet this is 
no reason why there should not be concord in a family. 

(6) Though the education and correction of children are 
indispensable matters, yet a good example is a dne qua 
non. (7) I shall not sell it, no matter how much you 
offer. (8) Though the story is veiy long, it is very in- 
teresting indeed. (9) Though so enduring and gallant, 
the army was not victonous. (10) You are addicted to 
drink, albeit the practice is altogether contrary to the 
law of Islam. 

179 . Directions. 

(1) Tiu-n thus: ‘The debtor, although he kept making {||8) 
excuse that “ this bond is forged,” yet {tdham),’ etc. ‘ Being 
pressed ’ may be rendered MrJear. 

(2) ‘ Though,’ go M, less formal than harchtuui 
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(3) Tne i’oiico5.'ioii«l olniiso is kai’sti hi (hiin ham ho, without a 
following cor>vlalivi\ Instead of literally translating ‘aiwaj’s,’ 
Use the Continnative hiiti harmi (126). 

(•1) Turn ‘ ^»olxvitllslanding {hiUmtjudchi) you have made your- 
self in the disguise of men,' ete. 

(5) Put tlio assertion of the correlative clause interi’ogntively, 
Vfh hvii i^iihah hat, etc. 

((*) ‘ Good example is a sine qua non* nannina short hai. Comp. 

* 5 . 

(7) Place the chief clause first and used the idiom described in 
56 followed by agarehi. 

(S) Instead of translating *vcr3* long' literally, use the com- 
pound phrase tul-tairti. 

(0) ‘ To be enduring and gallant,’ mchnat o jun-fishuni karnd. 

(10) Follow the FngHsh order of the clauses. A strong expres- 
sion for 'being addicted to 'is marnu (par). The law- of Isldm is 

the .^har' c -ia . 


2. Co-oi5i)iXATB Clauses. 


EXERCISE XXVI. 

180 . Another form of tho Compound sentence is 
that in which a simple sentence is extended hy the 
annexuro of Co-ordiuato clauses. TJiese differ from 
Subordinate in being accessory, or even antithetic, to the 
leading sentence rather than explanatory of its parts. 
They may indeed be connected vrith it by conjunctions 
ai’guraentatively appropriate to the meaning they convey, 
but are constructively independent, and this too though 
they may have common terms. 

Thus, in the proverb Jcisi kd hath chale, hisi hi zabdn 
cliale ‘ one acts, another talks,’ chale is a common term. 
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and may be omitted in tbe co-ordinate clause, as in 
English, if we translate ‘of one the hand moves, of 
another the tongue.’ 

tsu Co-ordinate clauses may be conveniently classed 
as (1) Appositive, (2) Adjunctive, (3) Alternative, (4) Ad- 
versative. 

The Appositive or Collateral relation is that in which 
no intermediary conjunction unites the clauses, as in the 
proverb above quoted. This form of the Compound sen- 
tence is common in Hindustani, a graphic and fluent 
language which dispenses as far as possible with punctua- 
tion either by signs or particles. 

1S2, Translate into English : — 

^■^^■*'*** ^ cL 

(6) <=j^ <=_j^ 

ci C^) ^ 

^5<i ^_e^ |*l3 ^ r4^ U"' 

L5^ 
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c£. LJOU — cT’ 


yy%V UJ* C^* 

^ ^-UiT (10) 




183 . Kotes. 

(1) A well-known proverb, wbicli literally means ‘ Call others ji 
and be called ji yourself.’ Kahlund is a unique example of a verb 
■which is causal in form and passive in sense. 

(2) The co-ordinate clause is here contracted into v.a ‘did I 
not ? ’ 

(3) See 37 . 14 , 

(4) The pronoun vsne is understood in the co-ordinate clause. 
The Persian haul o nUt ‘it is and it is not’ has here the meaning of 
‘ yes or no.’ Preserve in translation the etymological connection 
between the verbals sxCul and sd'i7. 

(5) JIdrd phirnti is an idiomatic cx^iression wbich applies to a 
person wandering about in distress. Our phrase ‘knocking about’ 
is something analogous. The speaker alludes to ‘ the unemployed.’ 
Comp. 176 . 5- The co-ordinate clause means ‘no one notices 
{Jit. questions) them.’ 

(6) DeJehnu ‘ to look for.’ Mild is often used for ihd in this 
kind of phrase. See ( 0 . 12 . 

(7) The co-ordinate clause in this example is a • common idiom. 
Literally, ‘ What mention of seeing it?’ that is, ‘Let alone having 
seen it.’ Anotlicr mode of expressing the idea is vs jagah hd 
deMnd dar Jcindr main ne ndm hht valiin sund ‘ Setting aside seeing 
the place, I have not even heard its name.’ 

(8) A remark of Galib’s on receiving a friend’s photograph. See 

60 . 4 . 

(9) Apne sarf-i-zar se ‘ at my own expense ’ ; apni Ukrt l-o ‘ for 
his own selling,’ that is, for recovery of outlay by the proceeds of 
the publication. 

(10) This, from the JBindtu-Kdsh of Ifazir Ahmed, is a useful 
illustration of the concessional sense of said, ( 76 . 6. The last 
three clauses are a rejoinder to the first. 
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184 * Translate into Hindustani: — 

(1) Some are devoted to pliilosopliy, otters have a 
greater liking for mattematics. (2) I dared not speak 
even, let alone laugh. (3) I asked for leave, and received 
a flat refusal. (4) You have seen the Taj, haven’t you ? 
(5) Some wretch is peeping in by chinks in the door; 
scare him away. (6) We have beaten the whole jungle 
without finding a trace of game anywhere. ( 7) Why should 
I object ? I am at the service of my friends. (8) I too 
was a tremendous sleeper; I could have backed myself 
against the dead. (9) A new paper is being started here ; 
I send two prospectuses with this letter. (10) 1282 A.H. 
has begun ; I was born in 1212 ; my seventieth year will 
begin next Rajab. 


186 . Directions. 

(1) ‘Devoted,’ see |76. 4- For co-ordinate clause, see 71.7- 

(2) On the model of 1 8 2 . 7- Turn the first clause, ‘ To me of 
speaking {bdi karnd) even daring (jfdrd) was not.’ 

(3) Omit the conjunction. ‘ Flat refusal,’ safjawdb. 

(4) In the form of | 82 . 2 . ‘The Taj,’ Taj maJiall. 

(5) ‘Scare away,’ husliJcdrnd, a rustic word for scaring away 
birds from the crops. 

(6) ‘ To beat,’ jJidrnd, The word was used at 150. II. in the 
usual sense of ‘sweeping.’ See | 82 . 6 the form of the co- 
ordinate clause. ‘ Finding a trace,’ sxirdg milnd. 

(7) Turn ‘In this what is my objection? I am the servant 
{khddhn) of friends.’ 

(8) See 60.3" The co-ordinate clause is mtirJon se shart- bdndk- 
kar soil (thi), the speaker being a woman. Shart bdndhnd ‘ to 
wager.’ 

(9) ‘ To be started,’ yorl hand j use the gerund with affix wdld. 

(10) Turn as follows: ‘The year 1282 hijrt have begun (pl.l; 
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my lijrtli jp of 1 ho year 1212 : from month of nest Bnjnb soventieth 
yrar (ssU) will hof;in.' ' Koxt ’ may bo elegantly translated by ab l-e. 
•See the remark made at 45. 4 on the nsc of izufat in this con* 
nertion. The sentence is taken from GAlib's Letters. 


EXERCISE XXVII. 

186 . In the Adjunctive rolntion the chief connective 
ip aur. 

Tlii.p cojijunetion .pomotimos denotes simultaneity of 
event or action, e.spccially with the gerund. It is also 
cuiployed to mark contrast or antithesis, like ‘ and ’ in 
English. 

In eases where the adjoined clause implies a logical 
sequence of thought, our may bo replaced by phir ' then,’ 
phir hid ‘ moreover,’ ‘ so,’ cliundncM ‘accordingly.’ 

Wliat are apparently adjunctive clauses, introduced by 
is lie ‘ therefore,’ or other similar phrases, are de facto 
principal clauses, which are pi’eceded by causal clauses in 
which the conjunctions cliunlti, etc., have been omitted. 
Sec 156. 


187 . Translate into English : — 

UU-T c_^ ^ ^ (2) 

(^) ^ 
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IajI^ ^ C^'Ij ^ JJtr® 


L. 

• • 


yir 

{Jm\ (7) IgJu jCrfl 

t::..'UuJiasr jj t. 

•* J • 

>• 

<vsJIas>- 1^13 

• ^ V > 


ljU.j 
•• > 

Jl.. 

«■ 


cL (^) <=J / 





oj5j.o (9) 




Jj' ^ <=i ^ 


ljy> 


{J*^ 

s,Ur_^yi [j£ IS-.I 


ci. CLJj<A!>- (10) 

jV" “• U*^ 

J r4j ^y$ / - £>^^ ^ Vj- 


188 . Notes. 

(1) Saldh properly means ‘what is right,* and may be so ren 
dered bei’e, in which case t/t7 JclmdMsh ra.'&j be translated ‘what 
one wishes.’ Note the distinction between Tiai and TioU hai. Note 
the double meaning of aur. 

(2) From Nazir Ahmed’s powerful description of cholera in the 
iirst chapter of the Tatibat. Ji Jed matldnd expresses the feeling of 
nausea, which is one of the first symptoms. The point is that a 
man was no sooner taken ill than he died. Compare the alternative 
construction at 150 . 5 - 

(3) A well-known proverb. Translate ‘ "W hat comparison is there 
btoween?’ etc. Raja Bhoj is one of the dominantia nomina ot 
Hindu Literature. 

(4) The aur of contrast in this example may be literally trans- 
lated. 





5 1'.; u. 

rx3 

n' i.*'!; xxvn. ]‘27 


1 \\v i ■ 

htr 

•hi* 

in ICaeJMi, Tr.uid.'ilo ’Loo): to 

■•r 

t-’Ii 


r, f !r, 

('.'UJiMri' the iih'.n of tlii' pro- 


t 

5r,' .» 7 •S;-, 

•.Mil a; 

■’•.ith, t-)t: wor.l'.’ 


1 r. r 

'73. 

l.*h 

Ii :t I ’ In rut thp f porch (of 


^ , -J * a1 . t , J a 

X n.lrrr-.si •. 

i' T » 

i.tr.'.dict. 

i7.’ 

. r.; .-t;.’ i. 

24, 

;.’5 

• : ‘in hj» o«n pcr?ou.’ 

r.* 


: • 1 . { 

••r. U! 

o.l of .T f.iij'crior—.'oinclliiiu; liko 


j • ‘r!-.-’ •; {,> Vf'.* 


i;-> 1’ 5 i • r*! n '.ti-.p!*' nrf of Gi’ilil)’? stvio, 

. f r.-jrrv.J 3 -I'.r nlrri'lv. Gfilil) «rot<> n? In* 

1 ■- j 3 *. t 3;f.r J.ini Hi:iihi»!niji w.-io n Ici'ioii in 

i. ‘ i f- :■.<■■■>■ •■ !’:<* Av.a'.ic.n:)-. Mniil:tvi I‘nr.1 linqq was a 
•-r.rtf.'lcr j;’. 5 * ■■ \fli. 

is' i r. r I. I ;.iv : 'f(' 126, sci* 7 ^, (.?)• 


189 , TniJi!-lnfo into Ilindii.si.'ini : — 

fl) r<ij)tj>rirjV«n is iliorc between yon n in mi and 

ji’.'' a v./.nnn ? {‘J) Kirsl llmi innn came; then this one; 

iri.r-'- y* t 'a iil be roininc'. (-5) iMy son, and capable of 
thif:! (J) 'J’Ins amount of labonr, and yon gasp for 
l.i;i ;<th! (o) Tlio autumn harvest was got in, then began 

oulu'vation for the spring harvest. ( 6 ) You have stuffed 
in so imieh wood that, there is no passage for the aii*, and 
vet YOU .a*;!: why the fire does not burn. (7) It is not ad- 
visable to leave liim to live alone, accordingly let 3 'ou and 
him continue together. ( 8 ) The Sahib won the first game 
and I got tlie second and third : ho was vexed at losing 
two ganic.s. (9) It is the propert}' of tlio loadstone to 
attract iron, and the nearer the iron is placed to it, the 
greater is the attracting force. (10) This companionship 
Jjas altogether spoiled j’ou; and I regret now that I gave 
j-nti penui.s.sion to go to hi.s house. 
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190 . Directions. 

■ (1) On tlie model of | 87 . 3* Mard, not ddmt, in opposition to 
‘ aurat. 

(2) The Past Semote in the first clause, the Past Absolute in the 
second, and the Present Presumptive in the third. 

(3) ‘ Capable of theft,’ chart Jcarne (ke) q&hil. 

(4) Use the gerund in the co-ordinate clause: ‘gasping for 
breath,’ which in the Hindustani idiom is * breath coming into the 
nose,’ dam ndJc men and, an expression which is often used to 
denote worry or alarm. 

(5) ‘ To be got in * may be picturesquely rendered by lira par 
hand ‘ crossing of the raft,’ metaphorically applied to a successful 
result. Khetiydn pi., better than Tchett, for ‘ cultivation, ’ to denote 
the various kinds of cultivation for the spring crops. 

(6) Lakriydn, not laJcrt. Use the Past Absolute for both verbs 
in the leading clause. 

(7) Omit ‘to live’ in the first clause, and turn the second 
‘your his companionship {sdth) let remain irahd hare)' 126, 

(8) Turn the first clause, ‘to the Sahib from losing two games 
(do bdzi hdrne se) vexation was ’* 

(9) Turn the first clause, ‘ Li the loadstone this property is that 
it attracts iron.’ ‘The nearer,’ yes qadr nazdik. 

(10) ‘Altogether’ may be idiomatically rendered pet l)a7’hkar 
‘ belly-full.’ Jfor ‘ and ’ use pas. For the co-ordinate clause see 

142 . (3). 


EXERCISE XXVIII. 

191 . When the relation between the clauses is 
Alternative, the Pensian conjunction yd ‘ or,’ is used. 

‘ Either . . . or,’ is yd to ... yd', but when the sentence 
is interrogative, the Persian interrogative dyd takes the 
place of the first yd. 


PART It. E.KERCISK XXVIII. 
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Tlic conjunction yd occasionally serves to denote a 
marked difference of conduct or condition, in which case 
it represents our ‘ instead of this,’ or ‘ whereas now.’ 

Other alternative conjunctions are the Hindi verbal 
forms chdliQ or chdho, and the corresponding Persiar 
I’hwdh, the exact counterparts of the Latin vel, sive, seu. 

The interrogative Jq/d also acts the part of an alterna- 
live conjunction, when things or persons are contrasted. 

192 . Negative alternation is expressed by na . . . 
aur va ‘ neither . . . nor,’ the Latin ?iec . . . neyue. 

2^a . . . na is also used, and occasionally the first na is 
dropped, especially in set phrases, such as sdn na giimdn 
‘ nor sign nor suspicion,’ that is, * unexpectedly,’ * without 
warning ’ ; siydda na ham ‘ neither more nor less.’ 

The English alternative particle ‘ else ’ is represented 
in Hindustani by the compounds naliin to or warna (wa 
agar na ‘and if not’), which are in reality conditional 
clauses in a contracted form. 

193 . Translate into English: — 

y y 

V. ^ cr: U"' jj' cr? ^ (1) 

(3) V./ y V. (2) 

4*^2^ jkXjjs ls\y^ j*jl 

( 5 ) 
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^•sr-^ 

Kj rj (6) 




A * 

e=i 



r3 


Jj! 

- 

J 

r3 



(7) 




V (8) 





_l..b 

«• y 




^ d (9) fj 

/ / 

cLu^yj!^ ^JUJ ^ ci 

bCuci 1 ^» ,£^ ^ gSj , ^ 

J J <=— L5^ L5 

/ 

^ ^ 

1; _ Ifc'ii!*- uJo\ J 

• •• pv •• Jt 

1 ^ 4 . Notes. 

(1) Compare 60. 5> naMn may be used for ya MaA^^^ TvheJ 
the clause is subordinate. 

(2) The alternative clause is a proverbial expression, Tvhicli 
means literally ‘ appear moving about,’ and may be rendered ‘ move 
on ’ or ‘ be ofE.’ 

(4) The sentiment is Galib’s. Ifasrdn (pi. nasdrd), ‘Ifazarene,’ 
is the term used in the Qoran to describe Christians. Ki'ishtdn is 
the term in ordinary use. 

(5) The construction is peculiar. Literally translated, we should 
have, ‘ Searching will not find,’ etc. The sense is, ‘ Search as you 
may, you will not find,’ etc. Akl-i-hirfa ‘ persons engaged in trade,’ 
‘ tradesmen.’ 


um\ ^\ycjyj 

, *• 
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(7) rrovorbial. Srpii nvc supposed to bo squatting round a fire, 
and tlie superstition is that if a pcKon pushes in between two of 
them to procui’o a light, there will ho a quarrel. 

(S) JIawdlii dend ‘ to refer to.’ Tlio co-ordinate clause is a com- 
pouud conditional sentence interrogatively stated: ‘It was impos- 
sible but that I should have answered it,’ or ‘I should of course 
have answered it.’ 

(9) This distich is from a poem by lilunsif on the jMutiuy, and 

expresses his idea of the cause. Ri\m and RAss always stand for 
the Turkish and Russian empires in Persian literature. Observe 
that the first no is dropped, |92. parenthetic, may he trans- 

lated hero ‘ and nothing else.’ 

(10) This graphic hit of description is from the Tutibaf, Ch. II. 
Observe the aur of simultaneity, and tiamslato ‘ Ho no sooner set 
foot inside,’ etc. 

SaJim c?iarhd ‘a panic mounted on,’ where the English idiom is 
* fell upon.’ r<} ab ‘ whereas now.’ 

The idiom of the Aorist baju'o coiTosponds exactly wit h our own. 


195 . Translnto into Hindustntii : — 

(1) 1 linvo committed no ollonce oithor against God or 
against man. (2) Eitlior accompany mo or go about 
your business. (3) Pat tbo lota in tbo sbado or tlio milk 
■will tarn. (4>) The -wliolo city, Hindus and ^labomodans 
alike, arc praying for Iiis recovery. (6) Have tbe Man- 
lavis decreed that India is a ‘ habitation of war’ or not ? 
(6) If it will answer your purpose to mortgage tbo 
bouse, well ; if not, sell it. (7) A w^eok ago I despaired 
of life, wboroas to-day I was able to got tip and join tbo 
company. (8) I am porploxod wbotbor to go bomo or 
spend tbo bot ivoatbor on tbo bills. (9) Did you confess 
of your owm accord, or did someone prompt you to do 
so ? (10) My paper is used up, or I would have written 

on for your amnsomont. 

9 « 
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196 . Directions. 

(1) In tlie Hindustani idiom ‘ any ofEence neither,’ etc. * Against ’ 
may be translated here by the sign of izajat — the objective geni- 
tive. 

(2) For the first clause, see 9 1 . 4 : for the second clause, (93. 2 . 

(3) Either literally, saya men rakho or dhup se bachd'o ‘ protect 
from the sun,’ followed by naMii to. 

(4) ‘ H. and M. alihe,’ ehdko Sindtt chdlio Musalmdn. 

(5) ‘To decree,’ in the Islamic sense, fatiod dend. ‘Habitation 
of war,’ ddru-l-Jiarh, the technical term for a country in which a 
jehdd or * crescentade ’ is lawful, if it is feasible. 

(6) Omit ‘if’ and ‘your.’ ‘To answer one’s purpose,’ kdm ni- 
kalnd (se). 

(7) ‘A week ago,’ ek Tiafta hud. ‘To despair of life,’ jdn se hath 

dhond. ^ 

(8) ‘ To go home,’ wildyat jdnd. Turn the second clause, ‘ in t3ie 
heats (garmCon men) to reside on the hill.’ 

(9) ‘ Of your own accord,’ dp se dp or apne dp se. ‘ Omit ‘ to do 
so ’ in the co-ordinate clause. 

(10) Omit all the pronouns. The verb in the co-ordinate clause 
will be in the Past Conditional tense. 


EXERCISE XXIX. 

197 . "Wlien a co-ordinate danse restricts or qualifies 
the first, the relation is AdYersative, and tlie conjunctions 
in use are par^ lelcin, magar, or halki, all of wfiich. have 
the general sense of ‘ but.’ Of these magar is preferen- 
tially nsed for the introduction of an exception or after- 
thought ; and halki generally has the enhancive sense of 
‘ nay more,’ or ‘ nay rather.’ To bM ‘ nevertheless ’ and 
tdham ‘yet still’ are also nsed as adversative conjunc- 


tions. 


J’ART 11. EXERCISE XXIX. 
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Compound sentences of this class ai*e often little more 
than a rlictorical rariation of those H’liich form tlie 
subject of Exeroi-ses XXirT. and XXV. 


198. Translate into En^lisli : — 

jA (2) ^ cjlijl 

,jSjj v_^s^U uXy' ^ <=rr^ 

Jl^ ^jT ^p^ J»i!0 (3) ^ 

uj\j »j\ (4) iUri^irlrs.. ^ 

ICll _ ^ U^U Jli \^ \j^ ^ 




^■' (^) 

!;W 


- ✓ 


• V 

J 

sjf 

4/ 

c^T 

(7) 

✓ 

V 

Ujf .5 ^ 

**J J 

\'1< (0) 


^ 1 < 

«.<MW 1 

v' 


jW: v_s^ liT*^ 

F 

j ^ 

U,b 

(8) 

^ ci.-b 


^ y*^ r 

i ( 

*^t.c 



«1 y. 

JIU 

Lr>^ c£- 





Ui 

(^‘ 

(9) 
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LS^ J^'^, 

<«-rVj/^ ur^-ijly jUsii la-yu 


199 . Notes, 

(1) Por lala se see 77. ^S* I'or OKja# see 165 . 8 ' Observe 
tlie structure of the adversative clause in this example and in (3). 
Comp, the phrasing of |37. IS* 

(3) Magar Mn (the French mais out), in English generally ‘yes/ 
introductory of an afterthought. Hfera Tchhth’-Tchtoah * suited to my 
ideas.’ Comp. 157 . 7* 

(4) The interrogative Icgd strengthens the adversative ialM, ‘ nay 
more/ by deprecating, as it were, the previous remark. BalM may 
even be omitted, as in ( 6 ), (9). Lend means ‘ taking ’ something 
which is given. 'Ain tumhdrd rupdga, literally, ‘exactly your 
money.’ See 140. 2 , and compare the phrases * ain wagt par ‘ in 
the nick of time,’ ‘ ain sarah men ‘ right in the road.’ The clause 
may be rendered, ‘ his money is really yours.’ 

(5) Khali Sasan Tcarke, literally, ‘ specifying him as Hasan only.’ 
Compare the phrase ek ek karke ‘ one by one.’ 125. lo. For the 
position of the negative see 68. n* 

( 6 ) ‘ Black indeed ! Why, he is, so to say, an upturned griddle.’ 
Our way of putting it would be, ‘ Dark indeed ! Why, he is as black 
as my hat.’ 

(7) Ap ke dushman (or dtishmandn-i-hmdr) ‘your enemies,’ 
meaning ‘yourself.’ Oriental politeness, or servility, avoids the 
association of illness with the person of a superior, and prefers to 
ascribe it to an enemy. Gc^i guzrt Mt ‘ a thing of the past.’ 

( 8 ) Translate the adversative clause, ‘but no one was kicked.’ 
Kiel ke, not kist ko. See 51 . 15 , where it was ex^dained that ke, 
not ko, marks the person affected, when the verb .used is not transi- 
tive. 



r.\T.T II. rjcrKriPi: sxix. 
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Tr'.-'l* 
I '!":.", ‘.Vr t*,.. 

..■V ri ( 

{ ^ ‘ * /j ?»»/: 5 


I'" ' Tii;> i* J:<'! n clop rou Imt ji mouer-plinnpor.’ 
rv ill t’jr .li*' /.iii/i, whrrP a (lo" is di’scribod as nlilo 
'.-.-rfi*:; p.'i;!. Vor T.irr>lf *> ("»)• 

j.r? * in coiDpirifiAu with one another.’ 

■ f '• o Avj'. A. Wrr.i V. 


200t {jjto IIiii(hislnni : — 

(1) Vo'.ir rr'tnfort. nny jnniv, ynur pttfi’fy depends on 
\..vr v.ithdj-nwiv.v: fr'VA thiir i^oeiety. (2) He and Iliad 
ri ron'-tdtTiiinn in tlai matter of (his outbreak, but 
t.'A :> ity was nrmntre.l. (3) X<i kucU book is oblain- 
al ’a-; but stay, titcre are Fovend works on pjrammar is 
t!-.' fIov< rniufid l.ibrarv: if von wish i(, 1 will send for 
thftn. (1) 1 (vit-d very hard : the cotton kept comiu" 
iiita the eye of (he needle, but never got threaded. 
t.*< i Yon have jierfonned a cure ; nay, a tniracle. (6) What 
do yon mean hy misajiprehcnsion of orders r* The plain 
met is yon have liecn gniliy of wilful disobedience. 
(7) Xeitber you nor I will read, but ho whoso turn it is. 
(: 5 -) You may well call him intelligent — he lias an old 
bead on young .sbonlder.s. (9) Not we alone — the whole 
eiiy, I may say, long for hi.s advent. (10) Talk as much as 
yon jilea^f, a man’s life is the dearest of his possessions. 

201 . Jjirectioiis. 

(!) Turn ‘ Dcjiciids on (mrii) this timt you withdraw,’ etc. 

(2) Turn ‘ For a long time (rfer tak) in the matter (Mra) of this 
outbreak my his together (bufiam) consultation was,’ etc. ‘To be 
urranged,' hm’jmrnu. 

(3) On the model of 198. 3- ‘Grammar,’ sarf-naJiv, lit. ‘in- 
flection and syntax.’ ‘ If you wish it-,’ irsMd ho. 

(■}) ‘ Cotton-thread,’ dhAt/a. The ‘ eye ' of a needle is the 
‘ mouth ’ in Ilindustani. ‘ Never got threaded,’ piroya nalun gaiju. 

(u) On the model of 198.9- 
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(6) Tum ‘misapprehension what meaning? Ealher (halki) the 
plain (sdf) word is this that you have knowingly done disobe- 
dience-of-orders.’ 

(7) Turn ‘ neither I will read nor you will rend, but (balki) whose 
turn (it) will be.’ 

(8) Turn ‘ Intelligent — what ! thus say, that a beard is on (men) 
his belly ’ — ^meaning that he has a long beard. The phrase is pro- 
rerbial, and is perhaps the nearest equivalent to the English of the 
text. 

(9) Turn *We folk indeed — ^well — the whole city is desirous 
(mushtdq) of his advent (&mad)' 

(10) Tum ‘ One may say a Iftkh (Jidhh hot hahe), but more than 
all his own life (apntjdn) is dear to everyone.' 


jTiwn ««ir PART ir» 



i’.'.RT II?. 


s:m;i TKii i',\ A (;i;s riiR 
TKTvSl. \TI(IX I.ATd in.XIHlSTAA'I. 





:■ •: • iinil nl 

i«tv.-.<n lliiiiltt. 

■! jtt tli'> 

•- t?;.* m' >• fr.:;Mii' ntciry siiui 

.1 i, !!!'7 ar*' !nsVn'ii j)i for tli'-ir 

:• •< <if !< ••.'•iun;.' Himhislani, 

;! iii>- ('.U'li-nt r;nj 

• • ;5:<- J »■ 1; <'f tr.in slat ini; oiMitiiiuoiis 
Ilf th- M'uijili'.st Icinil, ii)lo ^'oocl 
Ij) a v.-.-ril, til*; of tluj l:n)- 


l-i- itiiiiii il atul an insight gainetl into tlie 
<if j. ri-'ls an-l j-:ira*_'rai>hs ami thi;ir linlcatun) 
- -f 1 ju.ir'r.i-il’JItr f.ii'lif — hl.-fnP.' Sati.sfaclOfy 

j :- .;'p s , r;!i It - iiia-lii iti tluK ilipTl ion. Undor ordinary 
(•;r'ann’ < -• this; l;ind of kiiov.dodgo is ho.st acquired 
( v a!i nil.' ' i vant stndv of the hi-st atithors, hut the short 


tiwii* U'Ually at lla: di.s|)Osal of (he learner in (his country 
is ah nrl'i'd, hi) far a« tlie (ex(-hoo1:s arc concernod, in 
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spelling out and committing to memory the words, and 
in grappling, among other novelties, with the want of 
punctuation ; and the consequence is that translation 
from Enghsh into Hindustani is the bugbear of the 
Examination room and — ever afterwards. 

It may, therefore, be useful at this point to summarise 
in brief the more obvious features of the literary lan- 
guage, as a help to appreciation of style, and as a basis 
of a few suggestions for the encouragement and guidance 
of scholars in their first attempts at imitation. 

2* Urdu was, in its beginnings, a modus vivendi 
between the Hindu tribes of Northern India and their 
Moslem conquerors, which owed its origin to the neces- 
sities of the times, and is now their most valuable relic. 
It has become by gradual refinement and adaptation the 
mother tongue of Hindfis and Mahomedans alike, and 
lends itself to their respective needs and prejudices with 
equal facility. Both parties in the compromise have held 
their own ; for, though the Persian character and vocabu- 
lary have been naturalised without essential change, 
much in the same way as the Mahomedans themselves 
have become part and parcel of the population, the core 
and structure of the language are Hindi and Hindi 
alone. The student will do well, therefore, to bear in 
mind from the very first that a due recognition of the 
Aryan basis of Hindustani is essential to a right under- 
standing of the genius of the language.* 


* See, when opiiortnnity occurs, the remarks made on this sub- 
ject by Eaja Siva Prasad in the English preface to the first edition 
of his Grammar of the Yernacular. The prose of Maulavi Xazir 
Ahmed and Mirzd Nauzjha (Galifa), both of Dehli, and the verso 



3» SiniplicUy aucl directness, for example, are among 
Ibe most, valuable qualities of Hiucluslani, wbicli it owes 
to its base-form. Tins may be discerned in various par- 
ticulars, to wbicb tbo attention of Ibe student bas been 
already drawn ; sucb, for example, as tbe use of words of 
wbicb tbe meaning varies with tbe context, tbe device of 
doubling words to denote energy or distribution, tbo 
absence of case-endings, tbe avoidance of epithets, tbe 
large use of tbe Substantive Verb and of elementary 
verbs of action and movement, tbe terseness effected by 
tbe use of tbe Past Conjunctive Participle and of Causal 
and Compound Verbs, tbe exactitude of tbe tense- 
system, tbe preference for realistic description wbicb is 
manifested in tbe use of tbe oratio recta and in tbe 
avoidance of impersonal statements, and lastly, a certain 
old world mannerism wbicb proceeds from tbe love of 
wbat is familiar and conventional. 

4* The Semitic aftergrowth bas supplemented tbe 
expressiveness of Hindustani, without obscuring tbe 
native simplicity of tlie cround-lbrm, for tbe exercise 
of a choice in words has tended to tbe survival of tbe 
fittest, irrespectively of their origin. The best writer is 
be who uses these ‘ fittest ’ words, and tbe best scholar 
be who inows why they are the ‘ fittest,’ either per se, or 
with reference to the circumstances under which they are 
employed. 

3* Another characteristic of the Vernacular is the 

of Nazir of Agra, owe their excellence to the fact that these 
•ivTiters, albeit Mahoniedan by birth and education, have accepted 
the circumstances under which Urdu became a language an 
have used it accordingly. 
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occa,sional ceremonious ness of the phraseology. The art 
of putting things vemaliter, i.e, with attention to etiquette 
and custom, is a feature of orientalism which adds dignity 
to the affairs of common life ; and though, in the case of 
Hindustani, the forms used are mostly Persian, they are 
sufficiently in accord with Hindu sentiment to be very 
generally appropriate. 

•0, More distinctly rhetorical characteristics of the 
language are the regard paid to euphony and rhythm, 
not only in words and clauses, but throughout whole 
periods, and the management of the linkature rather 
by subtle changes in the form and setting of the diction 
than by the use of connective particles,* 

7, Suggestions for Guidance. 

(1) Alteration in the normal order of the words in a 
transpositive language like Hindustani is a natural 

* Part II. deals with the priaciples of clause formation rather in 
a syntactical point of view than as an element of style, which, as 
said above, is best studied at first-hand from books. Students are 
now exceptionally fortunate in the possession of an admirable text- 
book, the Tauhat of Nazir A limed. This is a story of everyday 
life among a class of natives who speak Hindustani in its perfec- 
tion, by one of themselves. It abounds in dialogue, is didactic 
and rhetorical in parts, and supplies incidentally a large number of 
words used in public as well ao private life, and is the besu avail- 
able resource (no better could be desired) for obtaining a mastery 
of the language, for whatever -purposes it may be required. It is 
most earnestly hoped that Probationers for the Indian Civil Service, 
or oflRcers who desire to cultivate the ‘ great Indian Vernacular ’ for 
practical purposes, will not rest content with a hasty perusal of 
the first few chapters only which the Examiners demand, but that 
they will complete the study of the entire work after they have 
become domiciled in India, and make it their vade mccum, for such, 
in more ways than one, it deserves to be. 
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I-- ;< :;J' r. -5 ;n Ji js:'1n* lira r.f-t 
; f -n;- jriv. n at ^4-. 5 an<l 68. 5" Jitv 

* 162. 


(•'J tl’cr*- j'- a of t< nu.': or thn 

^ f;ij:!i)irir 5« to ll)«* fj!!--'.!, J>ut if is troml 

to varv tii.- r< n*1ori:)sr. if fli<* f<‘riM rociirs. In 
oxaniinritjotr-, f1i<- s-ftalonf fhouiil r<'nivml»T dial, ihe 
l.jjov, j.-.j”** ' f a v.or<i inHiuIi-s alnlify to if, correctly 
(j!*e 6. If Ii’’ is at n !o:-s for flie rejirosetilalivo 
of a v.-onl, of v.liiili flic nnanin^ is inijiurfant to the 
{.’•‘ji'.-ral s"n»^'‘ of ihe jinssa^e Ix-fore Iiini for (ninslation, 
h" shouM use a j.arajilirase rather Ihrin leave a gap or 
report to transliteration. 

(•1) liyaefitufle in the tiP'r of pronouns, whefher as a 
inaUer of graiinnar or etirpiette, i.s c.ssontial. They are 
oiniltcd onlv when the sen.se is uuniislakeahle without 

r 

them. The usage of the I?cflt*.xive opna (see E.vorcise VI.) 
is specially important. 

(5) The re.alism of Hindustani bars the easy transfer 
of personal qualities to things inanimate and vice versa, 
which is characteristic of English. (Sec 24-.) It is better 
to omit an epithet than translate it unidioinatically. 
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(6) Personal and individual exjirespion being charac- 
teristic of Hindustani, the English Passive should not be 
literally reproduced in translation, except when the 
agency is necessarily or intentionally vague. For 
example, such a sentence as * The throne was occupied by 
a tyrant ’ can only be rendered ‘ A tyrant sat upon the 
throne,’ whereas ‘ Many men were killed in the battle ’ 
may be translated literally. 

Hindi neuter verbs and Arabic and Persian verbals in 
combination with hona are often convenient representa- 
tives of the English Passive. (See 119 .) 

(7) The English prepositions ‘ of,’ ‘ to,’ ‘ for,’ ‘ by,’ and 
‘ with ’ after adjectives and verbs require careful atten- 
tion, or breaches of idiom will be inevitable. In this 
matter, the earlier sections of this work are very im- 
portant. 

(8) Clause for clause translation is equally ineffective 
with word for word translation, whether from English 
into Hindustani or from Hindustani into English, for 
the English arrangement of sentences and their pa’ts, 
pauses, and parentheses is no guide to the formation of 
a Hindustani period, and must often be broken up by 
inversion or detachment to suit the methods of the latter. 
The translator should realise the general sense and argu- 
ment of the passage he is engaged upon, and think how 
best he could explain it in outline to a native ignorant of 
English. 

(9) In particular, the initial sentence should always 
be clearly and concisely worded, by the detachment of 
accessories, which may either form a separate sentence or 
be pieced in with what follows. 

(10) The adjustment of relative clauses is often a k«y 



rART nt. 




to tlio cast of a poritul or j*;ir;iirrapli. Those clauses, and 
iudcod all cl.vusfs which, in the idiom of llindustaui, 
prccodo the main statement, .ire osjuviallv useful iu tho 
passage from point t-i point of a dt scription, wiiliout the 
more f<*rmal linkitureof otinjunetion*:, and at the same 
time with *ui sacr;!iee of eoh'Ti-nee. As in Litin, a groat 

j>.>int is t.i /. / (In' I-. f, ir. 

• 

Punetuatioa or ouirhl to he, inli*Mvnt iu the dic- 
tion.* 

(11) A good I r .^e stvle inehult s altentii'u to souud as 
well as to sense; in other w.*rds, to tho choice of harmo- 
nious woMo ujj'l phiMsc-j, .ind toeoncinnity and congruity 
in their c.unidnation, and to tho symmetrical and rhythmic 
balanccmcnt of < lauses.+ 

(12) Finally, tho student will find it an invaluable 
assistance in translation to have stored his memory with 
sjiociinen pa-.sag<-s from the text-book, or with any well- 
told tale or dcscrij'tion he may meet with. 


• Native putjlic.'Uiuns arc never punctuatod, bat a good reader, 
though ho makes no pauses except in tho momcntaiy action of 
tatting breaiti, is always intelligildo to tlio practised listener. I 
have among my papers a tract lithographed for private circulation 
in Ibti:}, in wl.ieli the writer instructs his compatriots in the art of 
humouring the foibles of tho ‘ Sahib-l<>g.’ One suggestion, umlcr 
the head of OtFico-work, is that when a Mnnshi has to read papers 
to the Sahib, be should make pauses in tho English fashion so as to 
enable him (tho Saldlt) to understand. 

t Carried to excess, this is the ranylni ‘clclrat (or ‘ florid style ’) 
of the Lucknow sch»i 1. Tho pdausibility of native ‘petitions’ and 
the skill with which Inilf-truths and the inferences therefrom are 
disguised by a caressing smoothness of diction, have often been 
noticed. This is tho charb-sab'jni, or ‘oiliness of speech/ of the 
professional scribe, and is a very different thing from the shtrin- 
tahinl of the accomplished author. 
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The Selected Passages which follow are divided 
into four sections of gradually increasing difficulty, 
though it is necessary to remember that the simplest 
English is not always the easiest to translate. 

(1) Fables and Apologues. — Many of these are ancient 
friends in a slightly altered guise. They are adapted, 
for the purposes of this wort, from the original Hindu- 
stani of Hazir Ahmed. 

(2) Easy Narratives from Modern Indian History . — 
These extracts are translated from a History of India 
written in the Hindi language for the use of country 
schools by Baja Siva Prasad, O.S.I., whose name ha-^ 
been already mentioned. 

(3) Miscellaneous Pieces, relating to Indian subjects.— 
The first nine of these form a single narrative from the 
pen of the late Lord Lawrence, which is quoted in Vol. 1. 
of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s admirable Life, and are chosen 
partly for their continuity and partly for the interest 
and suitability of the subject-matter. The remaining 
Pieces of this Section are selected for exercise in trans- 
lating from a style of English which is not easily handled 
in Hindustani. They are borrowed from Dowson’s Exer- 
cises, a wort which contains no sufficient hints for the 
guidance of the student, and is, therefore, little used. 
The notes refer to a translation of my own, which was 
made for the benefit of Officers under my instruction at 
the Staff College in 1882. 

(4) Her Majesty’s Proclamation on assuming the 
Empire of India at the Close of the Mutiny. — This was 
read aloud in the first instance at a Darbar held at 
Allahabad on November 1st, 1858. The authorised ver- , 
sion of this document, which was recited upon the same 
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Ov'OA^irtn, WA? the work of the Jlir Munshi of the Forcicn 
Ojhce nt that litno, and is referred (o in the notes 
r.ttaeiiod. The stateliness of the Etjglish original is 
fairlv roproseuted in translation, and the terms are well 
i-hofen.* 


SECTION- I. 

FAELES AND ArOLOGTJES. 


1 . 

^ A starving fowl was scratching at a dung-hill in 
search of a grain of corn, when after a long time it 
suddenly - came upon a costly pearl, ^ * Alas ! for iny 


* J'lirflior practice for the adrancctl student may bo found in tbo 
etudy of tlio Urdu verfions of the Indian Penal and Civil Proce- 
dure Codes, which illustrate the cflicacy of the language as a legal 
instniment. They who wish to proceed farther may consult the 
translation of ^Ijll's Political Economy, which was published by the 
Aligarh Society sonic years ago, or a recently finished version of 
the First Part of Butler’s Analogy, by Mr. Williams of Sbalijehan- 
pur. Both these works arc fairly successful illustrations of the 
adaptability of Ilindustani for the purposes of sustained argument 
and philosophical disquisiiion. For Logic, the best available 
treatise in the Vernacular is 31. ICazlr Ahmed’s JUah&dt vl Hikmat 
(Ist Edit. 1871), which is based on Persian anti .Arabic works in 
use among the Mobamodans. A work in English and IJrdii, by 
Jlev. T. J. Scott, of the American ilission in Oudh and Eobilkhand, 
called Quied’i/ 111 ilfanfig (1873), should be an equally valuable aid 
to ilissionarics and others who are interested in the inner life of 
the Indian 3Ioslcms. 


10 
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ill-luct! ’ sighed the unhappy fowl. ‘After all this toil 
^ I have got only a pearl, ® which can neither soothe my 
feelings nor appease my hunger. ® If some jeweller 
jr rich man had found it, he would have prized and 
loved it ; 7 but I am hungry enough to prefer a single 
grain of barley to any number of such pearls as this.’ 


Directions. 

(1) Omit ‘when’ boforo the second clnnse, so as to make the 
clauses co-ordinate. Note that of the five indefinite articles in the 
first sentence the first and last are to bo represented by eft. Omit 
‘ of com,’ as the term is general, but retain ‘ of barley’ in the last 
sentence. ‘ Starving ’ would be insufficiently rendered by hhtikhd, 
* hungry.’ The better way is to avoid the epithet and say ‘ being 
distressed by hunger,’ tMfc se ho-tib holcnr, to follow the noun. 
For the verb use kurtd-rahnd, and omit ‘at,’ which is really a part 
of the verb. Use ko with the object. 

(2) The independence of the second clause will be increased by 
changing the subject of the verb. Say, therefore, ‘ a pearl turned 
up’ (nikalnd). See | 98 . 4* 

(3) This sentence requires consideration. To begin with, the 
parenthetical use of the verb is impossible in Hindustani. Then 
again, our peculiar use of the verb ‘ sigh ’ cannot be reproduced, 
and ‘ unhappy ’ is best avoided as an epithet of ‘ fowl.’ 1 nra, 
therefore, ‘ Seeing the pearl, the fowl sighed dolefully and said, 
4.1as ! ’ eto. (to end of piece). 

'4) The contemptuous Itirn of the expression may bo given by 
In'erting the order of the words and introducing the emphatic 
particles bht and to, as mujhko mil& bht to mott. 

(5) Avoid the idea of agency, which the English idiom easily 
attributes to inanimate things, by turning thus : ‘ from which neither 
solace can be to my heart nor quieting to my hunger.’ 

(6) Begin with yeh mott instead of the pronoun ‘it,’ and see 
Exercise XXIV. for the tense of the verbs. 

(7) The adversative clause should be constructed in harmony 
with the preceding, as follows; ‘but in my behalf in such hunger 
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one grain of barley t'-onW hnve Iccn (ffi ’j rnt:ch Iic'tor tl -ri a 
(sec 201 . of s’Jcli pearls as tbi?.' To e.sprt;- ‘ saea . . . 
this,’ doable the pronorninal adjective. 


2 . 

^ Someone taxed a lazv v;'ith Ivitn,' I"’.;” in l-. l 

# m ^ 

after be was awake, and asked Idm hovr be ox-nj-ii 'l Iiim- 
self. He rejilied that -be occupied biin.-elf in d- i idiv^' 
a very intricate case. "‘When I wake uj*,' siid b'-. 
‘two fellows, ■* called Activity and Slotli, come t" 
^Activity tolls me to get up at once and cntrige in lay 
worldly duties. Slotb replies that there is no nc ' 1 {■* 
get up yet — the whole day ''is left for v.erld!y duti- • ; 
'one should take one’s ease in the ce'^-I r.f fh>' 

®Aud so they go on, each trying to cerr.ince hi^'ij.jo. 
neiit, while I arbitrate between them. ’• Siirv.Iy ynn will 
allow that such a difilcuit case cinnot b’ d- jid- 1 ;n 
hurry r ’ 
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(7) Omit the conjunction and turn ‘ This time of coolness is fcr 
case.’ 

(8) Turn ‘In short, the two opponents go on convincing one 
another, and I,’ etc. Use the Progressive foi-m of verb (fl8) in 
the first clause, and the Gontinnative ( 126 ) in the other. 

(9) This form of appeal to justice is more directly expressed in 
Hindustani, as follows : ‘ Do you do justice (imp.), that, how can 
such a difficult case be decided quickly P ’ Comp. 1 7 6 • 8. 


3 . 

1 Ah old man and his son were on a journey. They 
had a pony with them for carrying their traps, and went 
on foot themselves. The people said, ^ ‘ What idiots 
these two are ! ^ They keep the pony for show and do 
the hard work themselves.’ ^On this the old man 
mounted the pony, and then they said, ‘ What a cruel 
father ! He rides ® at ease himself, and the son ® plods 
wearily along behind.’ Then the old man got off and 
made his son ride ; ’’ and the cry was, ‘ What a grace- 
less son ! The aged sire walks, and ® the sturdy youth 
is not ashamed to ride.’ Then the old man rode in 
front himself and mounted his son behind. Again the 
people said, ^ ‘ Apparently it is a borrowed pony, and 
carries the men and the baggage too ! Have the 
fellows no pity ? ’ 


Directions. 

(1) The form of this piece needs little alteration. The difficulty 
is the choice of natural and congruous terms suited to the simple 
humour of the piece. The second sentence may he introduced by 
aur, and more pointedly expressed as follows : ‘ A pony was with 
(them) — (they) loaded bn the pony (their) clothes and bedding, 
and both father and son went on foot.’ Pa'on p&'on chalnd, better 
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Til \ the vorh of tlio first 
;t;i< ri:!M‘!!.nr)i”j of ilso two I’nst Iiiiporfccts wliicii fullow. 
Ir.; I'o iiK'i' ;lii .. o)jil tho rorm'inimliiij' clauses which begin 
j: '! * Vfl .i! .* J.y ‘ >-.>.« ! • 

.'•> ’1 : !-iii>;s;>;iv' jihra-c * »oJ: ratha 5 clt>scly covros] minis to the 

'i ‘ i,< l i'ii);: f'T (‘liow’i’n this connofi ion. TJio iic.xt clause 
1'.' -1 * t ••lv< ■: (Viu i) lal:<’ tr> tr-mlilo.’ 

. 5 ; ‘ I'a ‘‘i-'- ’ i« b'-'t irivoii by i.v/i ntni; ir * licaiing this.’ 

‘ r-.-o fj.irrj ir.ci:, or ;«<!:.• {iifii, as the tran-slator chooses 

1 ;!. "in ' iiii'i'lv.’ 


i«i) Tie j.nrpo'-oil ilniycin" of this claiiso may borejn'osented in 
j55j;-i':'';,T5n by n Minilar li-ncilii'ning of the jihraso, inVoii. 

: i’.'.' i .‘.'.i i ci.oli -it 'i /mi. 8 f 0 I2I. 

TJk’ Ku"!i‘-!i jihrasc may ho rc|>laccil by ‘ riicii too the pceplo 
‘ai 1,' to c''rrc-'’]>oml with the tonus alrcmly used. 

Tiinithtis: ‘ llims‘‘lf (i/iiid) the .shameless sturdy youth is 
.W liiij,’.' 


.'1*} ‘Apparently,' miriiJm iiofi /mi. See 5, t4- Tuni tho 
ti' St clau-'c, ‘bosidos the baggage two men are loaded (on it),' lad~ 
ICf truii, 

(10) Turn ‘ To them even does no pity come ? ' Comp. $8. 4- 


4 . 

^ A Lion, a Bear, a Leopard, and a Wolf, ia search 
of prev , settled to go to the river marshes and hunt in 
coinptinj, 'on the understanding that they were to 
share and share alike in what was captured. ^ j^g it 
happened, they killed a nylghau, and this they divided 
into four equal shares in accordance with their agree- 
ment. ‘Each was about to take his share, when the 
Lion said, * Listen, my friends ; one of these shares is 
mine by right of treaty ; I claim the second ® because 
I am king of the forest ® and receive a fourth of what- 
ever is killed there by way of tribute ; I shall take the 
third share ^ because it includes the heart and livei, 
which you are aware is my favourite food j ® and as 
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for the fourth share, to avoid the difficulty of dividing 
it between you three, ® I may as well consume it 
myself.’ With this, the Lion devoured all four 
shares, while his friends looked blankly on. 

Directions. 

(1) The first sentence is the most difficult hero, and may bo 
broken up as follows to suit the Hindustani idiom. Begin nuth a 
short sentence in these terms : ‘ A Lion and a Bear and a Leopard 
and a Wolf, the four (^ch&ron) were in search of prey,’ omitting the 
indefinite articles in translation. The next sentence will be, * They 
all agreed that,’ followed by the oratio recta. See 146. I 2 . 

(2) The junctura here may be effected by the use of a relati re 
clause, ‘ What prey will be found, we nnU all four together divide 
into equal shares.’ 

(3) AU the pronouns may be omitted in this sentence. ‘ As it 
happened ’ is best translated by the Arabic adverb ittifaqnn. 

(4) Turn ‘It was near that,’ etc. ( 150 . t3)> and take care to 
•touble the reflexive pronoun. Begin a fresh clause at ‘ when,’ 
itne men. 

(5) B'or ‘ because,’ see 156 sub fm. 

(6) Here again the junctura is best effected by a relative clause, 
jo kaMn shik&r ho. For ‘ by way of,’ see 151, 6. 

(7) The Arabic gis& may serve for adjective and noun togetherl 

(8) The best way of turning this is ‘ There remained the fourth 
share,’ rah& clianith& hissa, followed by the correlative so, and the 
sentence then proceeds ‘ I do not know how to divide,’ etc. 

(9) A fresh clause, ‘ than this it is better that,’ etc. 

(10) ‘ With this ’ should be translated yeh kahJear ‘ so saying.’ 
Compare Note (4) to last Piece. ‘ To look blankly on,’ or ‘ gaze 
stupidly,’ munh-dekhtd rah-j&n&, and see 112 . S for a suitable turn 
of the expression. 


5 . 


^ A Cock, perched on the bough of a tree, was 
:rowing away to his heart’s content, when a Cat observed 
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liim, and "being desirous of templing bim into bor 
cbjtc-bes, saluted bim in a free and easy ma’^ner, and 
said: S ‘Well, Mr. Ooclc, bare you beard the xii'ocbuua- 
lion?’ ‘ Wbat. proclamation ?’ said tbo Cock. 
baP Hugbe<3 tbe Cat, ‘ tlienyou don’t yet know? ® A 
Committee of all tbe animals, beasts and birds, bas been 
sitting these ten days since, and they bavc solemnly 
agreed that for tbe future no animal shall oj^pvess or ill- 
use another, but that all shall pass their lives in peace 
and harmony. declaration to this effect bas been 
signed by all tbe animals, and read aloud in tbe King’s, 
that is to say, tbe Lion’s, Darbar.’ ‘ Praised be God 1 ’ 
cried tbe Cock. ‘ I am rejoiced to bear it. A great 
7 cause of anxiety is removed.’ ® He bad no sooner said 
this than be stretched out bis neck and ® clucked in an 
ominous fashion, just as if something alarming bad 
come in view, ‘ Bless me I What are vou frightened 
at?’ asked tbe Cat. ‘Ob! noibing,’ said tbe Cock; *a 
couple of bounds are racing in this direction.* 
this tbe Cat tucked in her tail and ^jre pared to move 
on. The Cock said : ‘ How now ? Madam Puss, where 

is your ladyship off to? I thought this was tbe era 
or peace and harmony.’ ‘ IVue I * said tbe Cat, ‘ but 
bow can one tell whether these dogs have beard tbe 
proclamation or not ? Perhaps, like you, they don’t yet 

know.’ 


Di) jcHons. 

(1) Begin, as in the last piece, with a simple sentence, and omit 
the ‘ when ’ of the succeeding clause. The dea of ‘ was croning 
away’ may he conveyed in the Hindustani iliom by ‘was giving 
crow on crow’; and a certain piquancy may be communicated to 
the expression by using, in place of the ordinary word ‘ crow,’ 
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the term azun ‘ call of the jiluezzin,' which is imrinissible by ai 
ciation of ideas. The expression for occur! 

Gulistan ir., 13. See ib., ii, 19. Such a plirase as ‘to his hea 
content’ cannot be literally translated ; Jchusld let li&latmen ‘i 
state of happiness/ conveys the idea. 

(2) This may be conveniently broken up as follows ; ‘ Desi 
that having brought him down by some sti'atagem (jdhaV) she r 
finish his job. The Cat in a free and easy manner/ etc. 

(3) ‘ Well ’ may be omitted, though bhalA is common enou 
‘ 3Ir. Cook,’ miydn murghe (vocative). 

(4) In Hindustani ‘ Tbe Cat said ahd,’ etc. 

(5) Put the temporal expression first, and instead of saying 
committee of all the animals,* etc., turn thus, ‘ a Committee 
been going on : the animals of the whole world, beasts and bn 
were collected,’ etc. 

(6) Turn : ‘ A declaration of this agreement having been mi 
(hankar), the signatm’es of all the animals were attached (lide 
that declaration was read out,’ etc. 

(7) ‘ Cause of anxiety/ in one word, khadsha. 

(8) Either turn this in the way shown in |50i 8, or use 
expression ‘in this interval/ ^s^ darmiydn men, or simpler, i 
men. 

(9) Turn thus : ‘ clucked in such a manner that, as it w’ere, so 
alarming thing came suddenly in sight.’ See 92 . 

(10) The corresponding interjection is khair to haif followed 
‘ having seen what are you afraid ? ’ 

(11) For this idiom see 121. 

(12) Turn thus : ‘ Hearing this the Cat having depressed 1 
tail began-to-move ’ (Inceptive compound). 

(13) Turn thus : ‘ Why, lady. Madam Cat, where are you tak 
yourself off to ? ’ Kydn M gurba hhdnam kahdn tashrtf le-j&te 
or ii'e might be used for le. See 108, ( 2 )- 

A poor countryman collected honey from the com 
and 1 carried a jar full to the town for sale. ^ ] 
was alone, and imagined to himself as he went alo: 
what arrangements he would make. ‘I shall sell t' 
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but ‘ see ’ may be literally translated, because it was tbe sight of 
bis boy tbus occupied wbicb pleased tbe father. 

(7) Turn tbus : ‘ In tho Idea of taking up tbe boy his bead (on 
wbicb Le was caiiying tbe honey) stooped.’ 

(8) Precisely as in English; but see ‘for the whole fainil}',’ 25 
and for the last clause omit the word ‘ spilled,’ and say ‘ floated 
away iu that very honey ’ (fiah-jdn&). 


7 . 

^ A poor mau suddenly became great. " Whatever 
he put his hand to prospered and all his commercial 
ventures turned out well. ®He was in the habit of 
lauding his own wise management as the chief agent in 
the creation of his wealth. * In a certain year,’ he used 
to say, ‘I bought up cotton ^in the expectation that 
war would break out in America and that the price 
would rise. ® My anticipations were realised. ^ A certain 
village which I purchased was a losing concern at the 
time, but now, in consequence of my ad ministration > 
there is a surplus revenue of thousands of rupees. I 
bought ten calves at the Batesur fair, and people thought 
them dear at the price, but I sold them in Eaiwsira 
7 for four times what I gave.’ ® And thus he would 
go on quoting instances by the thousand. ® After a 
time fortune turned and he became the victim of bad 
luck. In two years he was again a pauper. His houses 
began to tumble down; his tenants paid no rent; no 
rain fell in the village, and no corn was grown ; 

cows, bufEaloes, horses, camels died of a murrain ; 
his mansion caught fire and his furniture was destroyed ; 
^land his money was all stolen. Then he abused 
Fate; but Fate said: ‘UngrAteful wretch, you 
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referred all your prosperity to j'our own wise manage- 
ment, and now you blame me for your adversity.’ 

Bircctiont. 

(1) * Snrldonly * cannot be tninslntod hero br the ordinary 
TTindnstaiu adverbs yat-d-i/at*, or ndyd/i, or hit l:i hit men, tor it 
nit*ans ‘ coraparatively soon ’ witb reference to the circmnstancos 
told below. Thovc dinon men, placed in the middle of the senteuco 
is best. For ‘great,’ tbe somewhat esaggorated pbinse amir-kahtr 
is better than plain iiaru in tbis connection ; and it is good style to 
balance tbis double term by a slight extension of tbe subject. e 
shall have, therefore, eh garth aur mujlis udmt there dinon men 
amtr-kahtr hangaya. Compared -with Iiopayu, banpayu implies a 
power behind, in accordance with the teaching of the Apologue. 

(2) Turn this by collateral clauses, each beginning with the 
Relative, as — ‘in what work (he) was putting (his) band, profit was 
— what commerce (he) was doing, (to him) advantage was being 
received.’ Omit the auxiliary of the Past Imperfect in all these 
verbs, it being obvious from the opening sentence that past time 
is spoken of. Comp. Piece 3 • i. 

(3) Again omit the auxiliary th&. Avoid the translation of ‘ wise ’ 
by the use of two nouns, ‘ wisdom and management,’ and begin the 
oratio recta with the clause ‘ as the chief agent,’ 7:i main me, etc. 
omitting ‘ he used to say ’ in the next sentence. Comp. | 4-5 . 7- 

(4) Turn thus, by way of adding force to the egotism, ‘ and I 
understood that,’ etc. (samajh-lenG.). Use t)ie future tense in the 
subordinate clauses. 

(5) Turn ‘ Accordingly as I thought (Past Remote), so indeed it 

came to pass.’ Juisa tcaisi. See 1 3 5 . 

(6) Turn ‘ When I bought a certain village there was a loss 
(Idiasirai) in it every year. I so managed that now,’ etc. 

(7) Chaugvve d&monjpar. 

(S) Turn ‘ and he continued-describing thousands of examples of 
this tenonr (tarah) before the people.’ 

(9) This may be put as foUows : ‘ After some days the turning 
of fortune and bad-luck surrounded him.’ 

(10) Turn ‘ such a murrain came that all his cows, etc., perished,’ 
but place the subjects of the subordinate clause first, after the 
manner of 150 . 4 . 
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(11) Effect the junctura hero by a relative clause, jo huclih naqd 
tliA . . . 

(12) Omit ‘ but,’ and -with reference to the burd kdhnd of the 
preceding clause say ‘ Fate hearing himself abused ’ {apnt burd'i 
sunkar). Comp. 87. i- 

(13) This will be most idiomatically turned by the use of two 
relative compound sentences, jitni hehtart, etc., jis qadr hiird'i, etc 
being the respective commencements. 


8 . 

1 A traveller in the desert was sorely pressed by 
hunger, and ® seeing a date-palm with ripe dates upon 
it ® put a rope round his feet and climbed the tree. 
When he arrived at the top, the rope became detached 
from his feet and fell to the ground. ^ In this plight, 
his limbs refused their office and the man forgot to pluck 
his dates. He shouted and shouted ; ® not a soul was 
visible. He felt convinced that his end was come ; 
® there was uo rope to descend by ; nobody was in sight 
to help him ; ^ he could not cling to the tree for ever ; 
in another moment he must fall and be dashed in pieces. 
In his despair he vowed ® that if he reached the ground 
alive he would sacrifice a she-camel when he got home. 
On this he began cautiously to slide down the stem. 
^ When he was nicely half-way down, he changed his 
mind. It occurred to him that the camel was pregnant, 
and that it would be wrong to sacrifice her ; he would 
kill a cow-buffalo instead. Sliding down a little 
farther, he refiected that the cow was in milk ; her too 
it would be a waste to sacrifice — a goat would do as 
well. He was now close to the ground, and gave up 
*2 the idea of the goat. The goat, he remembered. 
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Clive two sers of milk and threw three kids twice in 
the year — it would be hard to find such another goat ; 
the object was to sacrifice a life of some kind, i-^'and 
a fowl would answer the purpose. When he reached 
the ground, he begrudged the fowl, though he told him- 
self that it was wicked to break his vow, and that, having 
promised a life, he was bound to give one. *®Just 
then Satan suggested to him that he might catch a louse 
in his breeches and pay his vow with that. So he 
quickly found and cracked his louse : and thus what was 
a camel at the top of the tree became first a buffalo, then 
a goat, then a fowl, and then a louse ; and in this last 
shape was sacrificed to God. 

Direciions. 

(1) As in former examples, begin nnth a simple sentence, and 
omit the conjunction ‘ and.’ Avoid the Passive, and say ' to a 
traveller . . . violent huneer was known.’ For the adjective see 

25 . 

(2) Turn thus ; ‘ (He) looked and (to) red ripe (l&l l&l) dates are 
hanging on a date-tree.’ 

(3) Begin fresh sentence with ‘ this person,’ etc. For ‘ rope ’ say 
skein or ring of rope, rasst let Anti, descriptive of the mode in 
which natives ascend a branchless tree. See also 50 . 1. 

(4) ‘In this plight,’ yeh Ml dehhlcar, and see also 68.3' Iii 
place of ‘refused their office’ use the idiomatic pMl-j&n& ‘to 
swell,’ and thus become incapable of motion j and hhAl-j&M in the 
next danse, as an echo of the first verb. 

(3) Onr phrase here is impossible in Hindustani. Turn ‘ up to 
the range of vision there was no trace of a human being,’ adam-z&d. 

(6) Begin here with the oratio recta, connecting it svith the pre- 
vious clause by hi. 

(7) Put this interrogatively, ‘ How long shall I remain clinging 

to the date ? ’ Proceed thus : ‘ some short time (darn) passes, 
when (M) I have fallen and been dashed in pieces.’ For this 
realisation of the Future, see 162 . ‘And’ is here the aur of 
simultaneitv 186 . 
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(8) Tnm : ‘ in this state of despair he vowed that,’ followed by the 
oratio recta. ‘ On tliis ’ in the next clause will, therefore, be yeh 
Tcahkar, 

(9) Turn thus : ‘ he descended half-way nicely ’ (Piece 3 . 5 

above) ; then his intention (ntyat) changed, and ho thought that,’ 
followed by the oratio recta. 

(10) Turn ‘ then ( phir) he slid a little farther and thought,’ oto. 

(11) Effect the junctura here by yahdn tak hi. 

(12) The Hindustani idiom is hakrt k& irada ‘ his intention as to 
the goat.’ 

(13) Continue the sentence with ‘ and thought that ’ with the 
oratio recta down to ‘ purpose,’ as follows : ‘ The goat is of two sers 
milk, every sixth month ( she) gives three young ones,’ etc. 

(14) Simply ‘ a fowl is enough.’ 

(15) Turn thus : ‘ having reached the ground, desire of the fowl 
came, and he began to say,’ etc. 

(Ifi) ‘ Just then,’ itne men ; but the interruption is unnecessary. 
The suggestion may be put in the Imperative 2nd pers. sing. 

(17) Turn ‘he having quickly (jhat) got out (nik&t) a louse 
cracked (it) ’ (chat mdr-dend), the jingle of jhat and chat giving 
point to the expression. The last clause is ‘ and that she-camel, 
which was at the top of the tree, becoming first a buffalo, then, 
oto., was killed in the way of God ’ {khud& ki r&h men). 


9 . 

1 Once on a time all the Members of the body — hand, 
foot, mouth, tongue, teeth, throat, etc. — mutinied against 
their king, the Belly. ^ They made out that they were 
over-tasked, and that he had no right to keep them in 
subjection. The hand said he was ^ tired of working 
for the Belly, ^ now splitting wood, now carrying loads. 
The foot said he was fatigued with running errands. 
The mouth said the Belly had turned him into a mill. 
In short, every member had a complaint to make ; and 
all agreed that they would serve the Belly no longer. 



lAr.T Ml. 






■ Tii*’ nrjjn' l;.ivjnLr ‘liijs «^'.vorv<;il fnun its 
ICir.i: I'vllv l>. can to r all l;ji)ils of inoonvonio;ic(?. 
’ Tho \vo»M Hot rt-acn for w.ittT '.vIh*!) tho Bvlly 

v>as thir.'ty, nor tlio fr-,v, stir tn fctoh it. AVhcn lio was 
Ini.'ijrv. iho liaH'l v.-onlil not. l»roal: ih*' l)rc’a'l nor tbo 
month rocoivo it. * H»* ihon s'opj.o.l tljo army’s joy 
nmi r.llnwani'‘'s. anl snsj-omlfA th<‘ is-m* of the hhmd 
ration. ^ The Mutint'ors hopm to starve ami lo.so their 
viiTonr; - ar.il at la^t in <lospair jm'scntoil thcinsvlves 
l.oforo llis Majosty, wore j'anlonoel, ami rc-cmnocl servi<’e 
on the ohl term.'-'. 


Tor it-.'' motliMl of <loaljm: with .a yhirali'y nf p\«l>jcctP Fce 
16. (=)• 

(2) Tliis way Iw • .tji.amlrd ns follows : ' and nil ngrocd anmiit' 
thenuolvcs that' — Scot wo arc all onKatrod in ins sortdco night and 
day, and the hclly keeps us in his flavor},' without reason.' 

(3) Sec 108 .’ 

(•}) Turn * Sometimes I have to split wood, sometimes,’ etc., and 
see 51. 2 . 

(5) Turn as follows ; ‘ When all this army,’ etc. 

fO) Begin with the tom])oml clause, as in the next ecnlcncc, 
' The hand would not roach for water’ is ‘ the hand was not moving 
(//i?nd) to take water’; and similarly, ‘ the foot was not moving 
(chnln6.) to the water-stand.’ The auxiliary th<i may ho omitted 
hero, and in the next sentence, as in former examples. 

(7) Tlic nonn is here jmcfcrahlc to the pronoun in Hindustani. 
Translate ‘allowances’ hv jigtr, an estate given in consideration of 
military service. ‘ Suspend issue,' band-harnd. 

(8) Turn thus : ‘ the army of mutineers bogan to die of hunger 
and every soldier became wc.ak.’ 

(0) Turn thus : ‘ at last in despair (ttiajbur hol:ar) all the 
members being present in the belly's presence {hazir and huzdr') 
got (tbeir) fault pardoned,’ etc. ‘ On the old terms,’ ia-daatur-i' 
fuliq 
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to. 

1 A tortoise who was bound on a journey was on the looh 
out for a companion of his travels. A bare chanced to be 
going in the same direction, and the tortoise proposeO 
2 that they should travel together. ^ The hare could 
not help laughing. ‘You idiot,’ said he, ^ ‘what com- 
parison is there between you, a sluggish unwieldy crawler 
at the rate of a span for hours, and me, who rush like 
lightning and fly like the wind ! ® I should like to 

know how we can keep company.’ ‘ Trne,’ replied the 
tortoise ; ‘ but, please God, I shall reach the end of the 
stage before you do. If you do not think so, ®I am 
open to a bet.* So they agreed that whichever lost 
should have his ears cut off. ^ The tortoise started at 
his own deliberate pace, and the hare was out of sight in 
a couple of bounds. ® When he had gone a short way, 
the latter reflected that he had already travelled a dis- 
tance which the other could hardly make up by the 
evening. Why should he hurry ? It would be well to 
have a sleep ; and to sleep he went. Hours after, the 
tortoise dragged himself slowly up, and, seeing his rival 
asleep, quietly went on. ® Late at night the hare woke 
up, and, seeing nothing of the tortoise, said to himself 

that Mr. Slow-pace had not yet arrived ; he would, 
therefore, go on and put up in the s&i'oi : no doubt 
friend Tortoise would arrive on the morrow. He 
had no sooner entered the serai than lo ! there was the 
tortoise. ‘ How for your ears, my fine fellow ! ’ cried 
the tortoise, as soon as he saw him; but the hare 
tucked in his tail and tore off at such a isace that he is 
tearing about to the present day in dread for his ears. 
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jD/ rcc/iV, 7IS. 

(1) Ilirifhtstani. like Latin, avoids tlio parenthetical relative 
clause, wliicli is so convenient in English, because it is apt to bi-ing 
the subordinate and principal verbs together. Hence, it is best to 
turn the initial sentence thus : * To a tortoise a journey was on-the- 
tapis (fifirpt'.-'li) j search of this was that (if I) get a companion 
then (1) may travel.’ 

(2) Oratio rccin, and see |8, S for the form of expression. 

(.1) Pee ISO. I- 

(4) See 187. 3i fof riio general idiom. ‘Crawler at the rate of 
a span for hours ’ may be turned by the aid of the Past Conjunctive 
Participle repeated. * Cniwling and crawling in pahars a span 
(of) land.’ Omit ‘ who ’ in the next clause. ‘ Fly ’ may be literally 
translated by urnd, or bettor still by the phrase /arrtitc lend. 

(5) See 27 . 15. ‘I should like to know’ may be translated by 
Ihahl, 

(0) Turn ‘pray make a bet,’ and proceed ‘ accordingly this was 
the bet, that who loses (/idrnd) his ears be cut off.’ 

(7) Avoid the adjective by using the adverb dhista (bis). 

(S) TJso the Past Conjunctive Participle, and put the reflections 
of the hare in the oratio recta dou-n to ‘ sleep.’ There is nothing in 
Hindnstani to correspond to the ‘ latter ’ and the ‘ former.’ Either 
repeat the noun, or use the demonstrative pronouns, taking care to 
be consistent in the application of yeh or woh. The verbs u-ill be 
in the Aorist throughout. Begin the reflections with jitnd, and 
the rest is easy. For ‘ already ’ see 77 . ^ i- 

(9) See 114. S- 

(10) Oratio recta, ‘ Goodness ! {allah re) Slow-paced Mr. Tor- 
toise (pi.) has not yet arrived ! ’ For the verb use the ceremonious 
term which occurs in 198.2. 

(11) ‘ No doubt would arrive,’ & ht jdenge. 

(12) Begin with See | 49 . 

(13) Turn thus : ‘ on seeing the liare the tortoise said, “ Please 
bring (your) ears, my fine fellow,” ’ Wiye hazrat kdn, the order 
of the words being purposely pointed and emphatic. 

(14) The Hindustani jMTicfura dispenses with ‘but.’ ‘In dread 
for l)is ears,’ hhion ke dar ke mdre. 


11 
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11 . 

^ The Sun and the Wind once fell to arguing which 
was the strongest. The Wind said - she could tear up 
and toss away mighty trees and. grand buildings, and 
even mountains ; she could create tempests on the ocean 
and sink ships, ^ turn day to night, and with a mere 
shudder stop the business of the world. The Sun 
said nothing could withstand, his heat ; mountains took 
fire, “ tons of ice were melted, the very ocean boiled; ®and 
if any man dared confront him he simply scorched his 
face. At last they agreed to try their strength upon 
some special object. ^ Tije victim was a p.'or traveller 
wearing a cloak; and the test was, which could make 
him take it off. The Wind set to rage, and, filling the 
cloak, ® lifted the traveller off his feet ; but he only 
wrapped it the more closely round him. Then the Sun 
gently 9 put forth his warmth, and by-and-by the 
traveller doffed his cloak, 1° and the Sun was master of 
the field. 


Directions. 

(1) The initial sentence may be rendered conveniently here by 
two collateral clauses ; as, ‘ Once between the Sun and the Wind an 
argument befel Qio-parnd') : each was calling himself strong.’ 

(2) Oratio recta, ‘ I am tearing up,’ etc. 

(3) Expand here ‘ becoming a storm I am making day night.’ 

(4) The jwTictwa is here best effected by a tempera' clause; thus, 
‘ When I shudder a little, I stop the whole work of the world.’ 

(5) ‘Tons of ice (la.l:lion man bar/) melting become water’ 
(verb in sing.). 

(6) Effect the junctura as above (4) by way of rhetorical corre- 
sponience. 
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(7) Tuniihup: ‘A poor traveller’s misfortune (sluimnf) carae- 
!;e ivas going alone drcssoil in a cloak : this was the condition that, 
l.ct ns' soo v.-ho can make him take off his cloak.’ Potential com- 
]■> nnd of double Causal verb. 

(S) Use the compound Zc-vrnd. 

(0'‘ ‘ Put forth his warmth,’ dhCtp niblU. See 13.2. 

(10) Turn thus : ‘ and the field remained (in) the Sun’s hand.’ 


12 . 

* A Wolf, a Fox, and an Ass were conversing 
together on the iustabilit)- of the present world. - They 
c.iino to the conclusion tliat it would be the right thing 
to confess their sins at the shrine of some holy man and 
repent of their misdeeds. There was a saint’s tomb in 
the forest, and, arrived here, each began to declare his 
sins. 

The Wolf said : ‘ Alas ! ^ bow can I hope for pardon ? 
■* 3Iy hair stands on end when I recall one particular 
piece of cruelty. There was a confounded goat which had 
four kids, “and she used to leave these and wander 
about to people’s houses in search of food. ®I dis- 
aiiproved of the goat’s unkindness in thus neglecting her 
young ones, and I killed her. ^ Then I reflected that 
the kids would certainly die without their mother. Why 
should they suffer such a misfortune ? And God knows 
this was my sole reason for eating them up as well.’ 
8 With this the Wolf began to weep. 

(To be continued.) 

Directions. 

(1) As in the last piece, the first sentence may be rendered in 
iwo clauses. Insert in the first ‘ all three seated,’ by way of sum- 

11 * 
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mation. The second clause may run, ‘ there ivas mention of the 
world’s instability.’ 

(2) The idea of ‘ conclusion ’ may be conveyed by turning the 
phrase thus : ‘ At length they agreed {salah Icarnd) that,’ followed 
by the oratio recta, but omitting the clause ‘ it would be the right 
thing,’ because the verb chosen is sufficiently expressive. 

(3) Turn ‘ How will mj' pardon be ? ’ 

(4) Turn thus : ‘ I have committed one such tyranny, that, when 
I remember it, my hair,’ etc. 

(5) Use the Past Conjunctive Participle, with Continuative form 
126 for the second verb. ‘ In search of food * may be rendered 
here apn& pet bharne ke li'e. 

(6) Turn thus : ‘ This unkindness of the goat in that (ti) she 
was not taking care, etc. . . . was displeasing to me.’ 

(7) As always, put the reflections in the oratio recta, the first 
verb in the Future, and the second in me Aoiist. 

(S) See Piece 4*, lo above. 


13 . 

{GontimiecJ.) 

The Fox said : ^ ‘ Do not grieve, my good tender- 
hearted friend. Though you did kill the goat and her 
kids, Grod looks to the motive, and ® your motive was 
righteous on both occasions. The goat deserved death 
for neglecting her young ones ; and in billing them too I 
feel sure ^ you had no thought of self. You saved 
them from orphanage and the sad fate of being mother- 
less, and may certainly hope for a reward in Heaven. 
* My sad case, on the other hand, is really difficult. 
What is to become of me on the Day of Judgment, oi 
how I can expect to be pardoned, I do not know. ° Hell 
itself would be scared at somethm": which I did. Some- 
body had reared a lot of fowls, and the wretches were 
always quarrelling and screeching and making a noise ; 
® the neighbours were worried to death ; the fowls 
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(liniod not only " their own place but the whole 
•juavtcr ; ^ their lilth and stench wore CTcrvwliere ; 
■' and t hoy had the inijiortmcnce to drink water out of 
the citir.ons’ jdales and dishes. It was the daily 
coinplaiut. IMy soul was vexed at hearing of these 
annoyanoos, and one day when I could hear it no longer 
I went to the fowl-house and made a clean sweep of 
all the fowls.’ "With this the Fox began ^3 to shed 
tioods of tears. ‘ My good lady/ said the Wolf, ‘ why 
w«.-ep so bitterly ? You have done nothing wrong. The 
fuwls one and all deserved their punishment; and in 
putting them to death vou have won the guerdon 
of a safe entrance into Paradise.’ 

(To he continued.) 


Directions. 

(1) Place tLo vocative first with ae initiatory, and expand the 
verb to balance the double epithets by tuniing ‘ do not weep and 
do not lament ’ (2nd pors. sing.)- 

(2) Turn ‘ in your motive was goodness.’ 

(а) Turn ‘ there was no object of your own,’ ter& kuchh apnd 
niatlrtV na tha, 

(4) The point of this clause may bo given in Hindustani by 
lurning'thc difficulty indeed is of unfortunate me,’ in which the 
particle to serves for ‘ on tho other hand.’ In the nest sentence, 
the final ‘I do not know’ may be idiomatically given by placing 
dchhi'e at tho beginning. 

f 5) Turn as follows : ‘ I have done such a deed that even Hell 
will seek refuge from me.’ 

(б) Use here tho phrase given in 1 90. 4- 

(7) ‘Their otvn place,’ that is, the fowl-house, and translate 
accordingly. 

(8) The proper way to turn this is, ‘ Wherever you look, dung ; 
wherever you go, stench.’ For the use of the Aorist, see (93 . lu 
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(9) Turn ‘ and these fowls wei’e so ill-mannered that thej* were 
drinking water in the crockery of the people of the quarter.’ 

(10) The Continnative form h‘&& TcarnO, should be used here. 

(11) This kind of phrase can only be met by the use of some 
corresponding idiom, such as kalejQ, paJc-ufhnA j and for ‘ hearing ’ 
recollect the idiom noticed at 106 . 

(12) Similarly for this phrase, the meaning may be expressed by 
‘ tearing them in pieces I swept the platter clean,’ safA chat Tcar- 
dAla. 

(13) Here, too, either use the phrase &th &th &nsA rond or be- 
taliAsha ron& ‘ to weep unrestrainedly.* 

(14) Turn as follows : ‘you have won such a reward (saw&h) that 
you will go (chala j&nd) into Paradise without account.’ 


14 . 

(Concluded.') 

Then the Wolf and the Fox told tlie Ass to declare his 
misdeeds. The Ass said : ‘ I have neither claws ^ to 
rend with nor teeth to bite with. In my whole life ® I 
have only twice done wrong. Once, when I was very 
hungry and carrying a load of grass, I took a little of it 
without my master’s leave. Another day, as I was going 
along, the boys began to torment me, and I lashed out at 
one of them, but ® no one was kicked. ITevertheless, 
I admit that I was wrong.’ 

The Wolf said: ‘You villain! ^Two such enormities, 
and yet you hope for pardon! You embezzled your 
master’s property, and ate grass ® for want of which 
there is no knowing how many animals died of hunger. 
® You lashed out, as you say, at a poor boy. If the 
boy had been killed, "• a life would have been lost, and 
his parents and relations, a whole family, in fact, would 
have perished of grief.’ 
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The Fox said : ‘ Verily, such sins as these are unpar- 
donable. I never heard such a tale before. This Ass is 
not merely a sinner, 8 but an ingrate, a thief, and an 
assassin, and as such is •worthy of death.’ 

On this, the Wolf and the Fox seized upon the Ass and 
tore him in iiieces. 


Directions. 

(1) It is necessary to insert ‘anyone’ after each of the two 
verbs, ‘with’ being omitted, 

(2) Turn ‘ by me two faults were done ’ j and in corre- 

spondence with this translate ‘once’ by elc to yeh ki ek din, etc.^ 
and ‘ another day ‘ by dusre, ek roz, etc. 

(3) For the idiom here see 52 . tS> "viz- ke for ko. 

(4) An illustration of this mode of expression occurs at ( 87 . 4* 
In order to express ‘ enormities ’ and emphasise the ttvo, translate 
aise hare bare ikhatte do do gxin&h. 

(n) Turn ‘ from which (it is) not knovm how many,' etc. 

(6) Bepeat the ass’s words with alteration of Pronoun, and omit 
‘ as you say.’ 

(7) Avoid the Passive by saying ‘ there would have been loss of 
a life’ (had thd). Comp. Piece J, Bir. 7. 

(8) Turn thus : ‘ but (balkt) on account of being a siimer, etc. 
is worthy of death.’ 
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SECTIOIT 11. 

EASY NAEEA'L'IVES FEOM INDIAN HISTOEY. 

1 . 

^ European nations were for long ages unacquainterl 
with a maritime route to India. ^ Commerce in ludia 
itself was carried on with the neighbouring countries of 
Persia {Irani), Arabia (‘Ara6), Egypt (Ifisr), and China 
{OMn) only, ^ navigation being confined to the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal. The mariners never ven- 
tured out into the open sea, ^ and were not likely to 
pass round Africa to the Atlantic. ® But the treasures . 
of India, conveyed by sea to Egypt and Bussorah {Basra), 
and thence overland to Europe, were a source of so much 
profit, that the discovery of a direct route became a 
passion with Europeans. ^ Some, believing that the 
earth was round, sailed westwards and found themselves 
brought up by the American coast. Others, under the 
impression that the land was surrounded by water on all 
sides, coasted northwards, and came to a standstill in the 
frozen waters of the Arctic Ocean. Others again, be- . 
thinking themselves that India was to the east of Africa, 
attempted to sail round that continent, ® but were 
driven back by tempests, and named the point of their 
retreat the Gape of Storms. ® At length, in 1497 a.d., 
Emmanuel, King of Portugal, sent out an expedition of 
three vessels under Vasco da Gama, who made light 
of the dangerous Cape, and, after a voyage of eleven 
months, cast anchor off Calicut {KalWcot) on the Malabai 
{Malehdr) coast. 
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■ ! r ;::.riy In'*. h:ij:um 1 in tho list. 

'' I*-:.- arjiint.’o (In' rlan'^cs in tlio 
<■ : •••.■< ri' ‘.'iiiinfr tlil'ir pliif's ns far as 

tl.*'* : f-n (to Im) a sliorolrs? ocean 
■: t;.i iniif.-:.’ iiinittin:^ tlieanxiliarics 

.•7 ' v.sll l-.nvo iicoii nientionctl in tlio 

7 -y i-' l•^^<’l•!ivcIy tiirnod by 

••• S rai.ae.il n* iiiL't lie Past ContHtional; 

■ r. i Jitirif : ' O‘o. See (74"t 4- 
.y. -.•< 1 by a relative clnijsc. 

•• r'-niriir.iJi!: very entlinsiastic in find- 


* J ib tl b ! tbe • itniJar bejrijiniiiLr'* of the next two sen- 

{•■i.ce'Jy t ; ■ ,‘i ; /i‘, vaniJifT (timnjhkar by sochkar, OT is 

I". : of tin; J’a«t Imperfects may bo omitted 

{IS* 'i»* ' • 


f *"' Ta;rj‘ A::f3 J 7 .-.vi:ifr yme Iialf-way on account of storms were 
’) I -.e);, mid v.cro calling the name of that placo 

::r.! nriv liere bo cffoctcd by ijahXn tab ki. See last 


<'■') Ti.'J 
Feet. 8./.. 

fot.flu'ie vritb a fro-h Fcmencc in tho folliwinyform:— 
‘ Acconbnp-.r notbimr citlicr < f tbo storms or tho Cape 
of F:orm«, sroin" o-i ami on (1061 rounding Africa in a period of 
cb;\-en rnonih«,' r-t'y. 


2. 

^ Following tliV example of the Portuguese {Portiigdl- 
n\Ue), the Dutcll (7),fc/i) anti the Freitch (Fardsis) began 
to voyage hitherwunls ; - and it was hardly possible 

that the English (Angrez) should remain inactive. ^An 
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associaliou of merchants was foi’med in Loudon in 
1599 A.D., with a capital of thirty lakhs, and a charter 
was granted them by Queen Elizabeth, wliich secured a 
fifteen years’ monoiDoly of the eastern trade. ^ Such 
an association is cabled a ‘ company ’ in English : hence 
the name ‘ East India Company.’ ® The shareholders 
held quarterly meetings known as the ‘Court of Pro- 
prietors,’ ® and those of them who held shares of five 
thousand rupees or more were entitled to vote, pass laws 
and regulations, and declai*e dividends. 7 T]ie general 
superintendence was vested in a body of twenty-four pro- 
pi’ietors, who held shares to the amount not less than 
twenty thousand each. These were caL'^e.* the ‘ Coui*t of 
Directors,* and were presided over by a ‘ Chairman.’ 
8 The Company’s Indian possessions we're gradually 
known as the Presidencies of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, and each of these was ruled by a ‘ President ’ in 
* Council.’ ' 

® At that time the Company’s servants w-pre divided 
into four grades, viz.. Writers, up to five yearli’ residence 
in India ; Factors, from five to eight years ; j\pior Mer- 
chants, from eight to eleven years ; and Senior Merchants, 
from eleven years upwards ; and from these latter the 
’ Members of Council ’ were selected. 

Directions. 

(1) See for , j-is idiom 1 3 0 . 3- 

(2) Put this clause interrogatively, much in the same manner as 
was suggested in Note (4) to last Piece. 

(3) The best way to reproduce this sentence will he gathered 
from the following skeleton form : — Some London merchants made 
an association and collected a capital, and received a charter to the 
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•'ffcct tLafc for fifteen vears no fellow-conntiyman be allovred, etc. 
7 bo student will obscrv-c that tbo Passives are avoided, and that 
•monopoly,’ for which there is no corresponding term in the lan- 
guage, is paraphrased. 

(41 Tho words in guillemets arc to be transliterated 

(5) lleuin with relative clause as follows : — ‘ The assembly of 
shareholders which,’ etc. After the transliteration of fVrirt of 
Proprietors add tho literal meaning in Hindustani. 

(6) Tho jinichfra is hero: *Jn this assembly the person who,’ 
etc. 

(7) Considerable alteration will be found necessary to avoid the 
English Passives. In skeleton form : ‘ For general superintendence 
(130. 6). . . the twenty-four men whom they were appeinting, 
etc. . . . their title was . . .; and the shareholder who had less 
than . . . could not he chosen for the “ Directory and they called 
the president of tliis “ Court ” “ Chairman.” ’ 

(S) Turn thus : ‘In India gradually three Presidencies became 
which are known by tho name of, etc., and in the three three 
** President” with their respective ” Council ” began to dwell.’ For 

‘respective’ see 44'. tt- 

(9) For * Company ’ say sirl-dr kampant. Omit ‘ viz.’ and use ek, 
dUsre, tisre, chauthe for the several descriptive clauses. 


3 . 

In 1715 A.t). the President of Calcutta sent two 
Factors with presents i on an embassy to the Court of 
Parrulrhsiyar. His - Majesty was then labourinpr 
under a severe illuess, and, as luck would have it, was 
cured by a Dr. Hamilton who accompanied the envoys. 
For this service he was desired to name his own reward . 
He asked nothing for himself, but ® on the Company’s 
behalf besought the imperial permission to purchase 
thirty-seven townships in Bengal, with the privilege of 
introducing and conveying merchandise free of search 
and duty. ^ We admire Dr. Hamilton’s magnanimity 
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in preferring his country’s interest to his own. ® India 
in those days exported chintz and cotton cloth to Eng- 
land, ® and the object of the Company’s servants in 
purchasing territory in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
was to settle there a sufiS,cient number of weavers to save 
them the trouble of bringing in cloth and chintz from 
remote villages. Marvellous are God’s ways ! ® The 

Indian weavers have remained stationary, and English 
enterprise has won possession of the export trade to 
India. ^ The expected acquisition of territory was 
frustrated for the time by the Suhahdsir of Bengal, 
10 who prohibited the owners from selling their lauded 
property, n But the permission of free trade materially 
affected his interests, for the President conveyed not only 
the Company’s goods under his seal and signature free of 
search and duty, but also his own and his friends’ mer- 
chandise. 


Directions, 

(1) * On an embassy ’ sbonld be personally expressed ‘ intbe way 
of ambassadors,’ ha-taur elchfon he. See ( 50 . 6 . 

(2) The next two sentences may be combined as follows : — ‘ At 
that time the Emperor was very ill, but when, as luck wbnld have 
it, the Emperor recovered under the treatment of Dr. H., who ac- 
companied the envoys, be commanded that — Ask your reward, 
what you ask you shall have for the asking.’ Our phrase ‘ as luck 
would have it ’ may be turned by Imsn-ittif&q se. The use of the 
oratio recta in the final clause adds much to the force of the narra- 
tive. 

(3) The oratio recta again : ‘ If Your Highness approves, then let 
leave, etc. be received by the Company, and whatever goods of the 
C. are despatched let them remain exempt from-searoh on account 
of duty.’ The Passives here are avoided by the use of the verbs 
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itn'lnd and rawdna hand, the latter nf which should he in the Con- 
tiiiuative form. 

(4) The idiomatic rendering is, ‘ (If) you ask the truth, Dr. H. 
did a work of great magnanimity in that he,’ etc. See |66. i- 

(5) Turn thus s ' In those days from India chintz, etc. was much 
going ’ (Continuative). 

(6) Effect the ^'uncfiira here by cfiundnc/it. The final clause of 
this sentence may he turned ‘ that they may not again have to go 
about from village to village (gd'on gd'on phirnd), in search of 
cloths.’ 

(7) A common plirase is fci/a shdn ‘izadi hai, followed by ki. 

(S) Turn thus : ‘ The weavers here remained the same weavers, 
and Englishmen becoming experts in this art instead (v.lte) them- 
selves began to bring,’ etc. 

(9) Avoid the passive construction by making the subahddr the 
subject of the verb, and express ‘ expected ’ by placing ‘ territory ’ 
{zaminddrt to) at the beginning of the sentence. 

(10) The relative clause here is not in accordance with the 
idiom of the language. An appositive clause introduced by ya'nt, 
‘ i.e.,’ is the best resource. Translate ‘ owners ’ by zamtnddr, and 
then * landed property ’ may be omitted. 

(11) Turn thus : ‘ but from the C.'s goods becoming exempt from 
duty he had much loss, for the P., besides the C.’s goods, was 
making signature of exemption of,’ etc. 


4 . 

Sirajudd-iula tlien sent ^ a verbal message to tbe 
English prohibiting the strengthening of the Eort; 
2 and, being wild at their contemptuous disregard of 
his order, commenced hostilities by seizing the Eactory 
at Hrisiinbazar. He next laid siege to the Fort of Cal- 
cutta, ® which was held at that time by less than a 
hundred men. As there seemed no hope of saving the 
Fort, many of the English community followed G-orernor 
Drake’s example and took refuge on board ship ; and 
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those who remained were taken prisoners next day hy the 
ITawwah’s troops. ^ Mr. Holwell, who was the olBcer 
in command, was brought handcuffed into the Nawwah’s 
presence, hut was at once released from this indignity 
and assured by Sirajuddaula that he and his men .should 
be unharmed. At night, however, ® in default of other 
accommodation, the Nawwab’s men confined their priso- 
ners, one hundred and forty-six in number, in a chamber, 
® henceforth known in English as the ‘Black Hole,’ 
which was only eighteen feet long by fourteen broad. 
7 Of that night the prisoners alone could tell the 
horrors. Many of them were wounded, many were in- 
toxicated, ® the heat and thirst were intolerable ; and 
when the door was opened in the morning only twenty- 
three came out alive, aud they more like dead than 
living men. 


Directions. 

(1) Turn this by saying ‘ Sent Trord by the month of a messen- 
ger’ C34. 3), followed by the prohibition directly expressed. 

(2) The description is best carried on in Hindustani thus : ‘ The 
E. paid no attention to this order (bdt) ; then S.’s blood boiled, and 
being angry, he first, etc. . . . and after that,' etc. (down to *' Cal- 
cutta ’). 

(3) See last Piece, Hote (lo). In this instance, begin the new 
clause with ittifaqan. 

(4) Avoid the passives throughout this sentence by the following 
an’angement: — ‘When they brought their (wulte) officer H. sdhib 
handcuffed before S., then he immediately had the handcuffs opened 
and said that, “AH of you be of good cheer; there shall no harm 
be yours.” ’ 

( 5 ) Turn ‘ When they found (miiud) no other place for the prisoners 
to remain in.’ See 52 . 5 - 

^61 Here are two relative clauses, of which the first should he 
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5 . 

‘ ijvi- ;i', i!vii. <1 imiii (J.iK-utt.i \v5lh throe Ihousiincl men 

t on tlie otlior hand, 
r« - i' ii" 1 I’lissv (Pithlri) with a force of fifty thousand 
and fo.,t, jnelndin}; forty or fifty Frenchmen, and 
oY. r forty l:nn^^ Tlio hatth* was fotn^hf. on the 23rd of 
May 17o7 A.i'. * Ih'fnre the commencemont of the 

anion Sirajnddaula jilacod his turhaii at Mir Ja'far’s feet 
ajid a«]:<-d lijs fojxdvom'ss. In reply, he advised him 
■ to d<-f<'r tin* enpioi.-nieiii till the next day and to fall 
l*:vk in fh<* moamvhilo; and the DhvAn Rai Dallabli also 
*;>;)'r<,--Kod himsedf in favour of retirement on Murshid- 
al-ad. * Till.* army had no sooner begun this movement 
lijan the English sprang upon it like leopards on a herd 
of deer. ■' The JS’awwab’s men fled, and the pursuit 
was continu'd for si,x miles. ''Such was the victory of 
l^iassv, uhieh inav ■well be called the foundation of the 
Entrlisli emjjire in India. ^ Sirajuddauhi was unable 
to stav his flight even at Mursbidabad. 8 could 

trust no one ; indeed, ITow could ho? for he had wronged 
all. ® He fled towards Rajmahal with one of his 
IJegams and a euntjch, but was recognised near that 
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place by a Fagtr whose nose and ears he had ordered to 
be cut off on some previous occasion, and who now at 
once reported his discovery to the Governor of the 
District. This mau, a brother of Mir Ja‘far, sent the 
Nebwwaib back a prisoner to Murshidabad. Mir 
Ja‘far was disposed to clemency, but his son, the hard- 
hearted Miran, had the captive put to death without 
his father’s knowledge 


Directions. 

(1) Express this by ■ddhar se at the beginning of the sentence, in 
correspondence with the foregoing Kalkatta sc. 

(2) Pahle to will suffice for the first six words. 

(3) Use the oratio recta here, and in the next clause. 

(4) Turn this sentence in the fashion of |87. 2. 

(5) Use /aw; for ‘men,’ and insert Jeampant ht fauj in the nc.vt 
clause as the agents in the pursuit. Turn the second verb ‘ making 
pursuit came along.’ See 1 2 1 • 

(6) Turn thus : ‘ By this same victory of Plassy, one may say 
(yoyd), the foundation of the English rule was established.’ 

(7) Turn thus : ‘ Even then S.’s feet were not planted in M.’ 

(8) This sentence is difficult, and requires the use of the Past 
Conditional in the second clause, as follows : — ‘ Trust indeed of 
anyone was not to him (th& M naMn"), and trust could have been 
(lio-sdktA^ then to him, had he done good (bhal&'t kt hotf) with 
anyone.’ (See (170) Insert jah after Ai in last clause. 

(9) Introduce this sentence by n&cli&r. In the second clause 
avoid the passive by making faqtr the subject of the verb, imme- 
diately followed by the first relative clause in parenthesis. The 
second relative clause should be detached as a new sentence. 

(10) This may be turned in imitation of the idiom exemplified 
at 201. 9 hy inserting to khair after M. J. 

(11) Turn ‘ without informing his father.’ See 96 . 
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6 . 

^ Mysore {2fatsf{r) was ruled at this period by 
Ilaider ‘Ali. " This tuau, whose father had risen from 
a common soldier to a hiph mnk in the service of the 
Isawwab of Sira, became conspicuous for his daring 
valour in the army of the Mysore Diwan ; and eventually 
pensioned o£E the ruling Eaja and himself became sove- 
reign of the country. The discovery of a hidden treasure 
at Bidnaur further increased his resources, and he began 
to extend his dominions on all sides. . In the year 
1767 A.D. Nizam Ali, accompanied by an English contin- 
gent, according to an existing treaty, made- an attack 
upon Mysore ; and Haider, being defeated by the English, 
formed a junction with ® the former. ■* The confede- 
rates, with an army of seventy thousand against twelve 
thousand English, were defeated with a loss of sixty-four 
guns. Hereupon, the Nizam made terms with the Eng- 
lish ; but Haider Ali still maintained hostilities, ® some- 
times losing and sometimes gaining ground, till at last 
he too made peace with the Company and ® concluded 
an offensive and defensive alliance on the basis of mutual 
restorations. 


Directions. 

(1) See above, Introductory Hemarks, par. 7, (lo). 

(2) If the English order of clauses were copied here, the subject 
would be too far removed from the principal verb ‘ became,’ which 
in Hindustani must be placed at the end of the sentence. The 
best plan is to break up the sentence into two collateral clauses, 
thus : — ‘ This man’s father had risen,’ etc., followed by ‘ He himself 
remaining (i 06 ) in the army of D. of M., and doing work of 

12 
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bravery and tnanlinessj increased so niucb that be,’ etc. Observe 
in this the "way in which the epithet ‘daring’ (see |0I. (0i 
got rid of, and the adverb ‘ eventually ’ expressed. ‘ Kuling Raja ’ 
may be simply translated loahan ka r&j&, and ‘ became ’ in the last 
clause may be forcibly expressed by the compound Lan-haitlind. 

(&) Nizam Ali was Snbahdar of the Deccan, hence instead of tho 
‘former’ use the term suibahd&r. 

(4) This sentence is not easy to dispose of, though the terms are 
simple. Turn as follows: ‘Then these two, acting in concert 
(muttafiq hokar), encountered the English with an aiuny of seventy 
thousand, but the E. with an army of twelve thousand beat them 
all and took sixty-four guns.’ 

(5) Turn thus : ‘ In these hostilities sometimes his loss was 
taking place (liojdnd), sometimes (the loss) of tho English,’ and 
connect this with the next sentence by yah&n tak ki. Comp, last 
Sect. 8, (ii)- 

(6) Expand this difficult clause as follows : — ‘ Both sides (tara- 
fain), who the provinces of which had taken, those they restored, 
and both together for their respective protection made a treaty of 
mutual assistance.’ ‘Assistance’ is hero mo'dxoanat, this form of 
r^»rbal being expressive of reciprocity. See App. A, Form III. 


7 . 

Tippoo [Tipv) Lad made peace with the Company 
^ under the pressure of necessity, and ^ it was not 
strange that he still cherished feelings of hostility. The 
Governor-General had proof that he was corresponding 
with the French, with the object of obtaining their assis- 
tance in his designs ; ^ and, being a man of great 
determination, he at once issued orders for the assembling 
of an array at Madras, and ^ gave Tippoo the choice of 
two alternatives, viz., either the cn.ssion of his territory 
on the Malabar coast to meet the expenses of the con 
centration of the troops, an undertaking to give up all 
communication with the French and to expel all French- 
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meu from bis dominions, the admission of a British 
Resident at the Court of Mysore, “ or, on the other 
hand, war. ® Tippoo having vouchsafed no reply to 
these demands, the Comjiaay’s forces crossed the frontier 
on th.e Madras and Bombay sides. ^ The Nawwab of 
Haiderabad sent an auxiliary force, but ®the Peshwa 
was induced .by Scindhia (JSendhia) to hold aloof. 
Tippoo encountered the English at a distance of forty 
miles from his capital, and was defeated and fell bach. 

(To he continuecL) 


Directions. 

(1) This plirase may be tamed by majbtlrhohar placed at tbe 
beginning of tbe sentence. 

(2) Put tbis interrogatively, * Wbat wonder that tbe fire of hatred 
remained burning in bis bosom ? * Comp. 1 5 9 . i* 

(3) Begin fresh sentence * He was,’ etc. 

(4) Turn tbn.< : ‘"Wrote word to T.’ following this by a statement 
of the terras offered in tbe oratio recta, tbe alternatives being 
either the payment of tbe expenses, a treaty adverse to the French, 
the admission of a Eesident, or war. 

(5) Turn thus : ‘ or, consider the Company yonr enemy.’ 

(6) The form of continuation best suited to the Hindustani 
idiom is ‘ "When no answer to tbis came from the side of Tippoo.’ 

(7) Get lid of the adjective here by saying ‘ The army of the 
K". of U. too was companion of the Government in this expedi- 
tion.’ 

(8) Turn thus: ‘by the tempting of jilahdrdj Sendliia the P. 
was not a sharer in help.’ 


8 . 

(Continued.) 

1 He assumed that the English army would advance 
by the same route it came before, and therefore stripped 
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that part of the country of forage and supplies; hut 
when he found that " another line of inarch was taken, 
he was utterly disheartened, and told his followers that 
3 his days were numbered. They said they would die with 
him. The English at once laid siege to Seringapatam 
(Shrirangapatan), ^ while the allies looked on. The 
Qovernor-G-eneral in person directed the operations ; and 
on the 4th of May 1799 a.d. the English flag was planted 
on the walls. Tippoo’s corpse was found amongst the 
slain, and his sons ® surrendered themselves. ^ The spoils 
amounted to nine hundred and twenty-nine cannon and 
a hundred thousand stand of arms, with ammunition, 
and more than ten millions in cash and jewels. '' By 
rights the territory of Tippoo ought to have been parti- 
tioned among the victors, but the Grovernor-General 
deeming it impolitic to enlarge the Nizam’s dominions, 
divided a portion only between the Company and the 
Nizam, and assigned the remainder to ® the representa- 
tive of the Hindu regime who had been dispossessed by 
Haider Ali, ® on condition that he should maintain a 
contingent of the Government troops for the safety of 
the kingdom, at a cost of seven lakhs, and that if the 
necessity arose, the civil administration of the country 
should be placed in the hands of English officials. 


Directions. 

(1) Use tlie Past Conjunctive Participle in the first clause fol- 
lowed by fci with the oratio recta, and omit ‘ and therefore ’ in the 
next. ‘ Stripped,’ etc. may be rendered by ‘ went along destroy- 
ing-’ 121 

(2) Turn thus : ‘ the English have not come by this road, (and) 
have chosen another road.’ 
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"'iiti-r Mfoin ij; ‘ My ilavR nro nrrived.’ Tho 
'■r;.- niny ho jiljnsnriticnily jvii'ajjlirapctl MVJicro 
I'-.ir win fall,' which occurs in the Hind' 


' A c cln-s-i' in (his fonii : ' TIic Sawwnl/s army rc- 

t- : h 'i.ir.-.: r,*. !h'' i jvr'.nrln.’ See ||8. 

t.'* "i ! f'.prc'Mim /. ;:ir t.uf ‘ w.'rc in attendance’ (in tho 

*'■ •• • r: r-tii riT.ilV (':i!iip) is siidirii'ntly si'rnificant. 

I’-' .‘i;! 1-y ;1 o •'■"ntr.crr.tion of the details, and add ’camo into 
r '■ ; V,:', ?•'<' 51 . *J- 

7 i'l rr.i a --ionrd •'•nt*'ne'% and translate ‘ onghi to have 
! V,' » :i', J.y f‘, iKt'i- i1, ! ':i, followeil hy the I’a=t Conditional. 

' ''' Tr.r-.'. : ‘ t-i tl'.'- !;e;r ‘‘f the old llaja of M.,’ tho title of Raja 
:• ir.,* .a ‘ lit it'.'iieatiiin of ‘Hindu.’ and serviij" .as antecedent 
the r- r.tive tdanse ‘whom II. .\. had ttirncd out thence.’ 

■(', "Inr:) .'1- follows: ' and had this stipulation made (^‘ar'i-fend) 
t:.',* in fatnr’ for jirotectton a fiovernmont army remain (ra/id 
i. :;". ‘), .and ‘ovon lal;li« of rupees yearly oxpondituro bo paid (oddl 
f, ' ' iirall, .atid when necessity falls (parmi) the Government, 
r-,:ry f n tlm administration of the country in its own method.’ 


9 . 

.Scinflliia pougltt to annex the district of Goliad to bis 
t"rrilorie.s, but ^ tbe Rana was an ally of the Company 
and a«l:od for their assistance; and in consequence Cap- 
tain Popbain, who was inarching with a small force to join 
the main army under General Goddard, received orders 
to drive the ^larhattas out of Gohad. Having effected 
this, Pojiham seized the Fort of Lahar and then Pad 
siege to Gwalior, - one of the most formidable forts in 
India, iierchcd on the summit of an almost perpendicular 
rod;. The jieople of those parts believed that, if only 
ten men were pi'esent to roll down stones on the attick- , 
ing party, ^ no 'force, however large, could take it by 
assault ; ‘‘ and, as the Fort was then held hy a thou- 
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sand picted men of Scinclliia’s army, -well supplied with 
the materials of war, ®Popham was at a loss liow to 
proceed. Chance befriended him. He got hold of a- 
thief who was in the habit of entering the Fort by a^ 
secret foot-path ; and by this route, before the morrow’s 
dawn, Popham first and his men close behind, ®by means 
of ropes and ladders, by driving pegs into the crevices of 
the rock, and grasping shrubs and roots, ^ moj-e in the 
fashion of monkeys than men, scaled the heights and 
defences and ® suddenly burst into the stronghold. 

® The Marhatta garrison had scarcely risen from their 
slumbers, when, seeing the enemy like grim death upon 
them, they lost their wits and abandoned the Fort. 

Bireciiom. 

(1) It •wiU be convenient to carry down this sentence to 
‘ Gwalior,’ so as to detach the descriptive sentence which follows 
for amalgamation with the next period, as more suitable to the 
Hindustani idiom. The sentence, then, takes the following form, 
and this shall be given in full as a good illustration of the Hindu- 
stani period : ‘ But as a treaty of the Hana had been made with 
(se) the Company, therefore he begged aid from the Company, and 
Captain Popham, who with a small army was. going to unite with 
General Goddard’s camp, he immediately on the order of Govern- 
ment arriving drove the Marhattas out of Gohad, and then having 
conquered their fort Lahdr, went and laid siege to the fort of 
Gwalior.’ 

(2) Turn thus : ‘ This fort on a standing rook was built with such 
strength and firmness that,’ etc. 

(3) See 175. 

(4) Begin this sentence with aur ah to, and end it at ‘ war.’ 

(5) Continue, ‘Popham was at a loss by what device he may 
mount the hill, when (A'i) by good luck he net with a thief,’ etc. 
See Piece 3 . ( 2 ) above. 

(6) The junctura of this period is formed by the use of the Past 
Conjimctive Participle with each item of the description. 
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( 7 ) Treat as a parontliosiR : ‘ There -was no knowing at the thne 
wliether they are men or monkeys.’ See last Sect. | 4 , (5). 

(8) The expressive phi-ases sab kc sab, b&t kt bat, will son o the 
pui-pose. 

( 9 ) Turn as follows : ‘ The Marhattas, who suddenly rising from 
their pallets saw the enemies like death (ajal) mounted on ^their) 
heads, at that moment, losing their wits, abandoned (hJiult kardend) 
the fort.’ 


10. 

^ Jeswuiit Eao Holkar, Eaja of Indore, was now the 
only chief who declined to acknowledge the authority of 
the Company. He refused to send a vakeel and did not 
scruple to plunder their dominions. Reprisals were de- 
termined upon, and a small force under the command of 
Colonel Mon son was sent to engage him ; - but this 
officer, after having blown up the gates of Tonk, allowed 
himself to be entangled in the Mukandara Pass and to 
be hemmed in there by Holkar’s army. ® The force 
extricated itself with the greatest difficulty, and, after 
much suffering and loss, fought its way to Agra in a 
shattered condition. * Holkar’s elation was unbounded. 
He at once proceeded to lay siege to Dehli with a force of 
twenty thousand men and thirty guns. The garrison at 
that time consisted of only eight hundred men with 
eleven guns ; but Ochterlony, the Resident, ® completely 
baffled the Marhattas, and they decamped, on the news of 
Lord Lake’s approach, ® after a fruitless struggle of 
nine days’ duration. 

Directions. 

( 1 ) Tam thus : ‘ Now’ only one, Jeswant Rao Holkar, Raja of 
Indore, remained, who neither bowed his head before the Company 
nor sent in bis vakeel, nay more, nnscrupulonsly kept plundering 
the Government provinoea.’ 
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(2) ‘But* is nob required for the junchira here. Begin ‘Tlio 
said s&liih blew up, etc. . . . but harfng been misled (P. 0. 1’.), 
being entangled (P. C. P.), . . . was surrounded by,’ etc. 

(3) Turn as follows : ‘At last the force escaping (P. C. P.) thenca 
Avitb very great diSiculties, fighting, struggling (Imp. P.), under- 
g»)ing (Imp. P.) hundreds of troubles of beat and rains, and suffer- 
ing (Imp. P.) loss, being shattered (P. C. P.) reached Agra.’ 

(4) Tam ‘ What limit was there to Holkar’s elation ? ’ 

(5) This phrase is best expi'essed by a proverbial turn, as ‘quite 
set the Marhattas’ teeth on edge.’ 

(6) Turn this similarly : ‘ having beaten and beaten their heads 
for nine days ’ — a sign of despair. 


11 . 

General Lake invested Bhaitpur on the 3rd of January 
1805. 1 The first assault was made on the 9th, but the 

English, on arriving at the edge of the moat found the 
water ^ too deep to be forded, and ^ many men were 
lost in the attempt. On the 21st the attack was renewed 
from another side, ^but here the moat proved too 
broad for the bridge which the attacking force had 
brought with them, and on their attempting to lengthen 
it with ladders the whole thing fell into the water, and 
many perished. A third attack was made next day on 
another part of the defences, and though ® the Sepoys 
crossed the moat and mounted the walls, the English 
soldiers declined to accompany them, and they had to 
retire. Eight hundred and ninety-four men were killed 
on this occasion. Next day Lake bitterly upbraided the 
English soldiers for their disobedience of orders, and 
these, ® ashamed of their conduct, led a fourth assault ; 
but the defenders had repaired the bastion and wall in 
the meantime, and the attack was foiled with a loss 
of a thousand men. 8 The army was now worn out and 
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beaten vrith fatigue, tbeir ammunition was expended 
and the supplies exhausted, ana Lake was forced to with- 
draw. 


Diredihns. 

(1) Confractod collateral clause with the same subject. ' On the 
9th (ho) attacked.’ 

(2) Instead of this, s.ay * chest fall deep,’ clih'itt bhar gahri. 

(3) Turn ‘ in this many men were lost (tain dn-l'). 

(4) Turn as follows : ‘ But there the moat was so broad that the 
bridge which they had made and brought (band-hind') fell short 
(chhoia parnd), and when joining on ladders they desired to lengthen 
it, that bridge fell into the water.’ 

(5) For ‘Sepoys’ use Hindustani sipd'ht, and for ‘ English sol- 
diers,’ gore or gore log ‘ white-folk.’ 

(6) Turn ‘ having come into a sense-of-shame.’ 

(7) Turn ‘ For the attackers no way was found, and more than a 
thousand men were killed.’ 

(S) Turn ‘ People became tired out and disheartened,’ etc., and 
instead of ‘ and ’ in the final clause begin with ndchdr ‘ helpless ’ ; 
the form of verb is that used at 51.2. Further, as the word 
‘ army ’ is not reproduced in the first clause, treat the gerund as a 
transitive (causal) in agreement with/aiy; thus,/au; hatdnt part. 

12x 

At this period Shah Shuja‘, grandsou of Ahmed Shah 
Durrani, i was driven from the throne of Kabul by his 
brother iilahmud, ^ and became for a time the prisoner 
of Eanjit Singh in the Panjab. Here he was deprived of 
the famous diamond called the Koh-i-nur, and after much 
ill-treament eventually sought shelter in British territory. 

^ Jifahmud, on the other hand, was expelled from Kabul 
by Dost ACahomed, the son of the Yazir Fateh Khan 
Barakzai, whom the usurper had blinded and put to 
death. Dnder these circumstanee^ Count Siraonich, the 
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Russian Ambassador at the Persian Court, ^ by way of 
extending the influence of Russia, urged the Shah to lay 
claim to Afghanistan, and on his despatching an army to 
lay siege to Herat, paid him a subsidy on the Czar’s be- 
half. ® The result was the discomflture and retreat of 
the Persians ; and when England asked for an explana- 
tion, the Russian Goveimment disclaimed all knowledge 
of the Ambassador’s proceedings. ® The suspicion enter- 
tained by the authorities in India that Russia had designs 
on India, and would, if opportunity offered, advance in 
this direction, was confirmed by the statement of Captain 
Burnes, who had been sent on a political mission to Kabul 
in 1837, that Dost Mahomed was in confidential corre- 
spondence with the Russians, and that the latter had 
even promised to recover Peshawar for him from Ranjit 
Singh. 

(To he continued.') 


Directions. 

(1) An attempt to reproduce the passive construction of the 
English in this sentence would end in confusion. Turn as follows : 
‘ In this time A. S. D.’s grandson S. S., who was Amir of A., his 
brother M. had expelled from thence.’ There is no ohscuritv in 
the Hindustani, for ShujS,' null be marked by fro and M. by ne. 

(2) Begin this sentence with Shah Slmjd’ to, pointing to a corre- 
spondence with Mahmtid at the beginning of the next. 

(3) Construct this sentence on the model of (1) above. 

(4) Turn thus : ‘ Thinking this a fine opportunity of extending 
the power of the Czar in this direction,’ and omit ‘ under those cir- 
cumstances ’ at the beginning of the sentence. 

(5) Turn in the follo^ving manner: ‘But that army being worsted 
returned from Hirat, and when England,’ etc. 

(6) This period must be broken up as follows to suit the idiom of 
Hindustani : ‘ However, the Company had a strong suspicion that 
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ronahily RuffLi’s tooth is on India, vrucn (she) gets opportunity, 
(fIio) will mlvajicc foot in this direction, and in confirmation of this 
Capt. B.’ etc. 


13 . 

(Continued-) 

^ The Indian Gorornment never seriouslj contemjdated 
llie question of a Russian invasion. ° Should it be argued 
that Kussia might incite the peoples of Persia, Tartary, 
and Afghanistan, to invade India bv stimulating their 
hopes of spoil, it must bo borne in mind ®that the times 
of ^lahinud of Gl’azni and Changez Khan are passed 
away, when bare-headed and bare-footed Gakkars cut 
to pieces the cavalry of Mahmud; ■‘when a Eaja like 
Auandpal lost a battle by the flight of an elephant; 
when the followers of Jelaluddin of Khwarazm, “•with 
club.s cut from the forest, and mounted on bullocks, did 
battle with the army of Changez Khan in the Sindh 
Sagar Doab; ‘^and when powerful kings depended for 
success on the prowess of archers. 7 We have seen all 
along ho-w small bodies of English troops have put to 
flight the armies of Shahs, Sultans, Kawwabs, Marhattas, 
Kaipfilis, and Burmese, ®no matter how numerous they 
were; and that even men trained by Dupleix and 
Bussy were unable to face the English artillery. Surely 
the half-civilized invadei's above sjpoken of are of no 
account. 

(To he continued.) 

Directions. 

(1) To rise Hindiistani for ‘ Indian ’ is of conrse impracticable, 
nor can onr nse of the word ‘ Russian ’ be imitated. The sentence 
may be turned as follows : — ‘ The Government paid no attention at 
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all to this point (bdi), that, well! how can the Eassians come 
liither ? ’ 

(2) Turn, in accordance witli the principle so often laid don-n : 

If anyone say that, what ! cannot the Eussians,’ etc. 

(3) This clause should bo turned as follows : ‘ that now tho 
period of ... . has not remained, when (i-i jab'),' etc. 

(4) In correspondence with the above construction, ‘when’ 
here, and in the two next clauses, should be translated aur na 
looh zamuiia Jiai ki, varied by waqt for zamdna. 

(5) Use tho Past Conjunctive Participle, ‘ having cut,’ in the in- 
tensive form of kdt-kdt-kar. 

(6) Turn ‘were placing their centre of battle on archers.’ 

(7) The junctura required here is balki, and the verb dekhtd 
chald dnd, and the subordinate danse may be thus put : ‘ that 
from very small armies of the English Government what numerous 
hosts (kaise kaise dal-bddal lashkar) of Shahs, etc. fled defeated.’ 

(8) Poi’m a detached sentence from this point to the end of the 
piece, as follows : — ‘ The thing is this, that when an aimy, etc. flew 
away (ur-Jdnd) like flocks of cotton before the English artillery, 
then (to phir) what count (haqtqat) is there of IiUn, TurAn ?* etc. 


14 . 

(Ooncluded.) 

Should it be argued that ^ there is nothing to pre- 
vent a Russian army approaching the Panjab, we reply 
that 3 it is possible ■ to suppose anything, ^ 
at least let us remember the distance between Russia 
and the Fanjab, and the deserts and mountaius that 
block the way. ^ Again, the re.sources of Russia are un- 
equal to the transport of fifty thousand disciplined troops 
with the proper complement of artillery by this route, 
s .Then, too, the time occupied by the Russians in 
crossing the Hindu Kush ® alone would enable our 
Government to convey twice as many men by steamboat or 
railway to the banks of the Indus. ^ _4dd to this, that 
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the Russians would arrive upon the scene tired and 
wearied with their long inarch, ® famished for want of 
sujiplies in Afghanistan, and enfeebled by the change of 
climate, ® while the English army, posted on its own 
frontier, would be fresh and ready for the fray, i^with 
a fertile country in its rear and abundance of supplies. 
" ^loroover, a single English battalion in the Khaibar 
Pass would be enough to destroy the fifty thousand 
Russians. 


Dirretions. 

(1) Use the oraiio recta in the form of an interrogation, viz. 
' V,*hat! cannot tlie llnssians bring their armies to the Panjab? ’ 

(2) The corresponding phrase is bar taqdtr farz viumldn hai, 

(3) ‘ 2[aqar dkhir one ought to reflect that. What deserts, etc. lie 
between Itussia and tlio Punjab, the passage of which how dif- 
ficult it is.’ 

(4) Turn thus : ‘ Again, where has Russia so much money as 
that (she) can give the cost of bringing,’ etc. 

(5) After the conjunction begin with relative clause. 

(0) Express by cl:, placed before Hindi! Elfish. Comp. Piece 10 (i). 

(7) Either isl:c ‘aldtca, or qat'-nazar in sab bO.ton he, 

(8) Turn : ‘ Hungry thirsty on account of scantiness of supplies 
from Afghanistan.’ 

(9) For ‘ while ’ translate ‘and here.’ 

(10) Turn thus : ‘ And from the P-, of which the fertility is 
famous, bow easy will be the collection of supplies ! ’ 

(11) Turn thus ; ‘ Besides this (siivOe ishe), one white battalion 
(paltan) is enough for,’ etc. 
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SECTIOIT III. 
mSOELLANEOUS. 

In the Spring of 1838, when the famine ^ which had 
for some time afflicted the North-western provinces of 
India was still raging, it happened that I was encamped 
not far from the town of Eewari. ^^he pergunnah 
was just surveyed, and I had come down to that part of 
the country to settle the land revenue for a term of thirty 
years. While I was there, a feud arose between the 
Mussulman and Hindu inhabitants of the town, s^yhich, 
but for the interference of the authorities on the spot, 
would most unquestionably have ended in bloodshed, if 
not in a partial insurrection. '^The point in dispute 
arose from a well-known prejudice of the Hindus against 
the slaughter of the ox, which they hold to be a sacred 
animal. The Mussulmans, on the other hand, wished to eat 
beef, as it was cheaper than either mutton or goat ; ® and 
though they formed only a small minority of the popula- 
tion, they seemed determined now at length to get their 
way. ®Year after year they had begged for permis- 
sion to kill the forbidden animal within the walls, or even 
at any reasonable distance outside. ’’ But it had been 
all in vain, for the Hindus vowed that ®they would 
have recourse to force if their religious scruples were dis- 
regarded, and so the Mussulmans remained dissatisfied 
and oppressed. 


(To he continued.') 
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Dire-ciiovi*. 

(1) Put tho relative clause after ‘ raging,’ so as to avoid tbe 
clashing of the verbs. See Inf. Rem. 7 . (lo). 

(2) Torn thus : ‘ A new survey iu this pargana had been, and I 
had gone there to make a thirty-year settlement of the revenue.’ 

(3) With ais'i in the preceding clause, proceed as follows : ‘ that, 
if the authorities arriving on the spot had not interfered, there 
would have been an emeute (bahod), or if there had not been an 
emeute, there would certainly have been bloodshed.’ In this, the 
adjective ‘partial’ of the text is avoided by tbe use of a word 
which rather falls short of our term ‘ insurrection.’ 

(4) Begin thus : ‘ The foundation of the disturbance was,’ etc. 

(3) Turn as follows : ‘ and though (go) in comparison of tho 

whole population the number of the Mussulmans was very small 
(ham), but at last they had already determined to obtain their 
desire.’ For ‘already’ see 76 . ii- 

(6) Turn thus ; ‘ Every year they were begging ’ (Continuativo). 

(7) Turn thus : ‘ but their requests were in vain (rd'eg&n jdnd).’ 

f8) The oratio recta s ‘ if in this matter our religious rules were 

set aside, we shall be ready to do violence.’ For the tense of tho 
first clause see Introductory Eemarks 7 . (z). 

2 . 

(Contimied.) 

At last the leading members of the Mussulman popu- 
lation brought me one day, when I was in camj), a fresh 
entreaty ^ worded in somewhat the following manner; 

2 Hail, cherisher of the poor! Be it known unto your 
enlightened Excellency, that for many years the Hindus 
of this town have, ® by their lying and deceitful repre- 
sentations to the highest authorities, prevented the Alus- 
sulinans from killing cattle, * under the plea that tho.se 
animals are sacred. Our lords, the Englisn, have 
hitherto made it their rule to prevent one clas'' 
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subjects from tyrannising over another, ® and ha.ve 
dealt out impartial justice to all, making no distinction 
between caste, creed, colour, or race. ® Indeed, such 
is the protection which all enjoy, that it may be said that 
the wolf and the lamb drink from the same ghaut. 
■'What, then, have we oppressed creatures done, that 
we are denied the benefits which all others enjoy ? 
® Trusting that you will take our grievous case into 
speedy consideration, and issue an order enabling us to 
eat beef, we pray that on you the sun of prosperity may 
ever shine gloriously. Such was the petition that was 
read out on that day in open court before several hun- 
dreds' of Hindus and Mussalmans. Everyone around 
could see and hear all that was going on, as the canvas 
walls of the- tent were taken down on three sides. 

(To he continued.) 

Directions. 

(1) That is, ‘ nearly (qartb qartb') to this efEeot.’ See 30.9- 

(2) This is a capital specimen of a native petition. The intro- 
duction and conclusion should bo given in the stereotyped form, 
viz. — gartb-paj'war saKLmat, and il&M aft&b-i-daulat o iqhal hameslia 
t&i&n rahe, faqat. 

(3) Use the Past Conjunctive Participle — ‘ having represented 
f.alsehood and deceit in the service of the superior oflBcors.’ See 

i03.3- 

(4) Fresh clause : ‘ and have made this pretext,’ etc. 

(5) Express this as part of the ‘ rule ’ j thus, ‘ and that with 
every person without distinction of etc. justice be done in one 
manner.’ 

(6) Express the junctura here by chun&nchi. 

(7) Turn as follows ; ‘ then fpas) what fault have we oppressed 
ones done that we do not receive,’ etc. 

(8) The correct form here is — ‘ it is the hope that your Excellency, 
giving speedy consideration to our earnest-plea (istig&sd), will,’ 
etc. 
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{Oontinued.) 


While the petition was being read, the audience ^ pre- 
served a respectful silence; the Mussulmans stood 
anxiously expecting my decision, and I observed the 
Hindus furtively glancing at my countenance to read, if 
liossible, the order about to be issued. "1 may here 
remark that no people in the world are more observant 
of character, or more quick or able judges of it, than those 
of Hindustan. ^They seem by a kind of intuition to 
understand every movement and every gesture. Hor is 
this surprising. Subject for so many centuries to rulcr.5 
whose will is law, the ability to comprehend the character 
and anticipate the thoughts of their masters has become 
a necessary part of their education. I felt that both law 
and equity were on the side of the Mussulmans, but 
^seeing how strong was the feeling of opposition 
among the Hindus, and what an infringement of a long- 
standing custom it would be, 1 advised them to inaho a 


formal application to the Commissioner, as superinton- 
dent of police, ® who forthwith sent an order permittini: 
the slaughter of cattle. I fixed upon a spot for thi^; 
operation about three-quai'ters of a mile from the tov.n, 
^hoping thus to soften the blow to the Hindu.c. but 
their rage and indignation knew no bounds, and I w.js 
continually beset wherever I moved with 
Finding me inexorable, they returned to their h< t " 
deliberate with their friends. "They w.aited in ciniiivv.- 
]>eace until the festival of the ^Mohurratii. .=!S w. 
later, came round, then suddenly rose .and 


i.> 
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® the Mussulman procession with all manner of weapons, 
bricks, stones, and even dead pigs and dogs, animals to 
which ‘ the faithful ’ have the greatest abhorrence. 

(To he contimied.) 

Directions. 

(1) Turn thus : ‘remained respectfully standing silent,’ so as to 
relieve the next clause of the word ‘ stood,’ which is not intended 
to apply to the Mahomedans alone, and proceed — ‘The Mussul- 
mans were anxious in expectation of my decision, and the Hindus 
furtively looking (deTch-delchkar) at my face, were wishing that, if 
possible, they may discover from my physiognomy (qiydfa) that, in 
this business what order will be issued.’ 

(2) See Sect. II. 3 . 4- best method of beginning this 

sentence, and proceed — ‘There are no such men in the whole 
world anywhere who in the art of physiognomy-knowing are 
more quick and intelligent than Hindustanis.’ 

(3) This, too, is a difiBoult sentence. Tam : ‘ It seems that they 
have a kind of intuition (tafarrus) in discovering from every 
movement and sign the interior state.’ 

(4) Turn as follows : ‘ Seeing this, that the Hindus have a heart- 
felt desire of preserving this ancient custom, nay more, are ready 
for opposition,’ etc. 

(5) As shown in former examples, the relative clause in this posi- 
tion must be detached: ‘accordingly, the said SS.hib issued an 
order,’ etc. 

(6) Turn : ‘ with this hope that the grief of the Hindus may be 
less.’ 

(7) This may be expressed ; ‘ they chose a superficial Q&part) 
silence, but when,’ etc. 

(8) Say: ‘the ta'zias of the Musalmans,’ which are the chief 
feature of the processions on these occasions. 

4 . 

(Continued.') 

^The confusion and tumult which ensued were tre- 
mendous, and a desperate affi-ay and loss of life would 
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Directions. 

(1) To attempt to follow tlie Englisli form of tlie period here 
would lead to confusion. It may be broken up as follows (in skele- 
ton) ; ‘ From this tremendous confusion, etc. was created, and 
there was suspicion that a desperate, etc. will be, but the Tahsil- 
dar, who was a very, etc., summoned the police, and though he 
himself was a Hindu, etc. but leading the Muslims he caused,’ etc. 
For the epithet ‘tremendous* see 24* ■ The idea of ‘self- won 
influence’ is fairly conveyed by ro‘6, which means the ‘respect’ 
enjoyed by a man for personal or other merits. The adjectival 
form is ro’bd&r. 

(2) Turn : ‘ and the Muslims, taking oaths of, etc., were saying 
that.’ 

(3) For the mode of expressing this clause see ( 76 . 9- 

(4) Turn as follows : ‘from this idea that without the magistrate’s 
having come ( 96 ) there wiU be no arrest of this disturbance,’ 
and omit ‘ and accordingly.’ 

(5) It is quite sufficient to turn this clause by mere p&s. 

(6) Turn ‘in coming and going a circuit’ (pher) of twenty miles 
lay (par-jdnd).’ Comp, the use of this verb at ( 57 . 

(7) Tack this clause to the preceding in the form az/r Malar 
Tcaist I 

(8) Turn thus ; ‘ A guide at that very time was started that he 
may remain waiting below the hills till -(td &n 'M), when the heat 
became rather less, I, too, may be able to make intention of passing 
over (se) the plain.’ 


5 . 

(Continued.) 

At 3 p.M. I mounted my best Arab, and, with one 
mounted orderly, started for tbe bill, ^ at tbe foot of 
wbicb I found the guide waiting. We dismounted, and 
led our horses up the steep ascent. Before we had gone 
far the orderly’s horse fell ; we left him to his fate, as 
there was no time for delay. ^ The path now became 
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>!•. -r'' .T,nl inor.’ jir<vipitrt«s. In pluoos it scciiicil all but 
'.lu; iM<'. .nvl h;i.] thor.* b<'on room to tnru my horse, 

i I' lt •' tn cive it up and go back. 

v.-t’ ]*nvljf.i on and on (ill wo reached the top. 
- I: 5? w.iv' a lai'our f<'r iny poor horse to scramblo 
up, th.' dilVio '.l'v and danger of descending the other 
v,a<.- much gro.ntcr: anv slip would hurl him 
i.'.a jl.-nc do‘.Yn ; Mult by dint of care, what with 
'■k.’b’jv;: and .>-li]>jiinir on his haunchc.c, *’we at last 
p.ul’. d (ho bottom without .serious damage. It was six 
by th" tiiiu; the descent was accomplished, ® so 
th.it tln-re was little mi»re th.in an hour of daylight rit- 
nMJuijiL*. "ith inor<* than thirty miles of sandy trackless 
plain in'oT.-'Ceted by ravines to traverse, and nothing 
bnt a wi stern star and information from an occasional 
villa'.:.; (o guide me. But, trusting to the speed aud en- 
•Inninc.; of my gallant steed, well tried in many a hard 
day's run before, I dismissed (he guide, a".d set off at 
a iiand gallop. 

{To he coJifinuccl.) 


Dirccliona. 

(1) fresh Fcnicnce, and tnrii ns follows: ‘Then {pliir) 
’.vlu'n wi* :irrivcd there where we found, etc., we, dismounting and 
i:il;iiig {le Ic) iho liorsc.s by Icnding-roin, began to ascend (ho hill.’ 

(2) Turn this clause in the manner indicated at 137. 13- 

(3) An c.Ypre.s.sion used in Scot. I. Piece 8 TtarnO) will 

answer hero. 

( J) Turn thi.s as a simple sentence, and see I|2, S, for Parti- 
cipial phrase. 

(5) This may be c.\prcsscd as follows : ‘ On my poor horso what 
misfortune of ascent was {&n~hannd), than that a hundredfold more 
(’ifliculticB in descent liofell.’ 
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(6) Turn ‘ if his foot hacT made tbo slightest slip ho -would have 
been overturned below.’ 

(7) All this is extremely difficult. Turn ‘ when ho was beginning 
to slip or slide we were carefully propping him.’ 

(8) Begin fresh sentence, and combine it with the next clause as 
follows : ‘ so far that {yah&n tah M) at evening at the time of six 
o’clock we arrived sound and safe below the hill.’ 

(9) Fresh sentence : ‘ For the rest of the journey, of daylight 
some one hour remained, and I had to traverse (tai karnd), etc., in 
which there -u'ore,’ etc. 

(10) Again begin fresh sentence : ‘ Except a western star, or the 
information which there may be a chance of obtaining from -vil- 
lagers, seeing no other means of guidance, and trusting,’ etc. 

(11) Turn ‘ raised the horse’s rein,’ which is a mode of expression 
closely corresponding to the idea of the English phrase. 

e. 

(Coniimied.) 

Towards ten o’clock at night I discerned the thousand 
little twinkling lamps which light an eastern city, ^ and 
riding into the town, found the people all on the alert, 
and was soon recognised, my horse and myself being well 
known there. ‘Larens Sahib is come,’ was repeated from 
mouth to mouth with much surprise. My sudden appear- 
ance scared them, and they slunk away to their houses. 
2 After parading the streets for a short time till they 
were qniet, I went to the Tahsildar and heard from him 
of the commotion having increased throughout that day. 
I sent messengers to collect all the police from the neigh- 
bourhood, and then repaired to the somewhat rough 
quarters of a hostelry outside the walls. Here I luckily 
found 3 an officer belonging to the political department, 

Captain E , who, being in ill-health, was glad to 

recruit in rather more comfort than in tents ; for I had 
repaired and slightly furnished two or three rooms in the 
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Fcrai, * in case of an emergency like the present. After 
seeing my horse well rubbed down and fed 1 retired to 
rest. In the morning I stationed police at the gales, at 
the nmvkot-placc. and at other ® central spots, so that 
they might lie rcaly in case the Hindus should have 
recourse to anus, and there they remained for three 

(To he condniicd.) 

Directions. 

(1) Tonn llio jv.nctura hero by a change in tlio form of the 
<lc'.-rrijitioii, ilms : ‘ fl) entered into the town, and (to) found the 
P-'ojdc alert .and .awake. Eccognising mo (they were knowing me 
and my horjc well), they were astonished that how the Sahib came, 
and immediately (h'lt hi hit men) this nows was spread (sahanzad 
h'lK ’i) that,’ etc. 

( 2) Turn as follows : ‘ I paraded tho streets for a short time, and 
when I saw that now there remained no fear of outbreak, I went to 
the Tah-sildar and heard (his) I'eport of the increasing of the dis- 
f.irbancc.’ 

(3) Political mahhama 7:d eh haptan sdhib, 

(1) Turn ‘ that if a necessity like to-day (dj jaist) happened, 
there may be no trouble.’ 

(5) This may bo e.vprosscd by sadr maqdm. 


7 . 

(Conthnied.) 

Thus the danger passed by, for ^ the Mussulmans, 
with their more active warlike habits, backed by the 
European forces, were too strong for their opponents 
2 so, after receiving a decided I'ebufif to a fresh petition 
from me, the Hindus tried a wholly new method. By a 
preconcerted and simultaneous movement they shut up 
all the shops, suspended trade and business of every 
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description, and declared that, until tlie obnoxious order 
^Yas rescinded, they would neither buy nor sell, nor, 
indeed, hold any communication with the opposite party. 

® This plan of passive resistance was by far the most 
effectual they could have adopted. It completely para- 
lysed their enemies, and * alarmed the magistrate more 
than he would have liked to own ; for they had complete 
control over the supplies, being the wholesale, as well as 
retail, dealers of the town. The next morning, ® when 
not only the Mussulmans but the lower orders of Hindus 
came as usual to purchase the day’s provisions, they 
found all the shops closed. Living fi*om hand to 
mouth as they do, they were in blank despair, and, 
adjourning to my house, they imjjlored my leave to break 
open the granaries and 7 help themselves, if I could not 
compel the traders to open their shops. I replied that 
the traders had done nothing contrary to law, and that I 
had no power to compel them in any way. 

(To be coniimied.) 

Directions. 

(1) A diflBcult sentence to reproduce. The meaning may be 
given as follows ; ‘ In the first place the Mnssnlmans were active 
and quarrelsome, in the second place we were at their hack, then 
(pas') their being victorious over their opponents was not 
diflBcult.’ 

(2) Begin a fresh sentence, thus: ‘A new petition which the 
Hindus presented me, of it they received a fiat refusal (see ( 8 5 . s) • 
therefore they sought to bring into operation a rare method, viz. 
this, that by mutual agreement they shut up,’ etc. 

(3) The expression ‘ passive resistance ’ cannot easily be imitated 

in Hindustani. Perhaps the best way to treat the sentence is this : 
‘ In reality the method of patient encounter (tagdti.'Q which they 
adopted, this was veiy ’ 
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The writer’s avoidance of egotism here need not bo preserved 
in Hindustani. Turn thus : ‘ and, if yon ask the timth (sach p^ichho 
to) to me also was anxiety.’ 

(5) TJse here the form of expression indicated at 2 0 1 . 9* 

(6) Effect the junctiira here by introducing the clause with 
cliAnlci as follows : 'As these people, whatever they were earning all 
day, on it were living,’ etc. 

(7) Apn& Jcdm niMlnd. 

Sr 

{Gontimied.) 

A plau occurred to me ^ which would give me time to 
reason with the Hindus, and possibly bring them to a better 
state of mind. I collected many waggon-loads of grain 
from the country round at my own risk, trusting that the 
Government would refund me when the peril was made 
knoAvn to them. This grain I stored, and ^ gave out 
by letters of credit to retail dealers whom I chose myself 
and placed in the streets. In this way all the slight 
wants of an Asiatic were supplied, and so careful was the 
organization of the whole thing, that there was no • ulti- 
mate loss to the Government. Meanwhile I published 
proclamations ^ warning the Hindus against blind alle- 
giance to their priests, and telling them that any act 
of violence would meet with prompt retribution. This 
I was frequently able to do iu isolated cases, as combina- 
tion was now impossible for them. They first sent peti- 
tions to the Commissioner, and ^then to the seat of 
Government itself in the hills, complaining both of me, 
their magistrate, and the Tahsildar. These were in due 
time returned to me for explanation. I did not think it 
necessary to answer their charges against myself, but 
successfully vindicated the Tahsildar. 

{To be contimiecl.) 
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Directions. 

(1) Turn as follows : ‘ that from it I shall obtain opportunity of 
arguing with the Hindus, and if by it they come into the straight 
way, it is no wonder.’ 

(2) Turn thus : ‘ entrusted for retail sale,’ etc., with the verbs 
‘ chose ’ and ‘ placed ’ in form of Past Conjunctive Particiiile. 

(3) Oratio recta, ‘ that let not the Hindus foolishly engage in un- 
lawful matters at the bidding of their Pandits, else, if any sort of 
violence is shown, simultaneously (nia'au) punishment "will be 
inflicted.’ Observe here the avoidance of the adjectives ‘blind’ 
and ‘ prompt.’ 

(4) Turn : ‘ and after that to Government on the hill,’ 


9 . 

(fionchided.) 

For twenty-two days the Hindu traders ^held out, 
till I was much worn and harassed with the constant 
work of inspection, I’epression, and writing answers to 
complaints. At last the poorer Hindus found that they 
were injuring themselves as well as the Mussulmans; 
2 gradually a shop was opened here and there, and on the 
evening of the twenty-second day a crowd of Hindus came 
to me in a humble frame of mind, ® owning that they had 
been led away by their priests, begging for pardon, and 
solemnly promising never to repeat the offence, and offer- 
ing to open their shops at once. I agreed to this, and thu.s 
a combination which had threatened to produce a general 
uproar was quietly and peaceably put down. ^ I was able 
to satisfy the inquiries of Government into my somewhat 
independent action in the matter, and so to establish the 
conduct of the Tahsildar that he received special thanks 
for all ho had done. ® He did not, however, long survive 
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to enjoy his recovered credit. A few months afterwards 
he died from a sudden attack of cholera. 

La WHENCE, 

Directions. 

(1) Turn thus : ‘In tlint saino way wont on being contrary’ 
(:idd A'arnu'), ‘and I continiionslj’’ doing (karta karte) watching and 
punishing (sar-loli) and answer-giving was wearied {'djis d-jCind).' 

(2) Begin with chtimlnchi, and proceed ‘ place by place gradually 
the shops went on being opened* (| |8)- 

(3) ‘ And declared ’ followed hy oratio recta. In the final clause 
the form of verb illustrated at 129 may be introduced, though 
the usage is rare. 

(4) Turn as follows : ‘ In this affair the inquiry which the 
Government made on mj* somewhat free procooding, of it I was 
able to give a sufficient answer, and also so proved the good sei vices 
of,’ etc. 

(a) Turn ‘ after this ho did not remain alive many days, that (ki) 
the approbation (wdh n-dh) which ho had obtained, from it ho could 
have doidvod (Past Cond.) profit.’ 

lO. 

The Rajputs were ^ born soldiers ; each division had its 
hereditary leadoi, and each formed a separate community, 
like clans in ot:-»j.’ countries, ^the members of which 
were bound by many ties to their chiefs and to each 
other. The rules of caste still subsisted, and tended to 
render more powerful the connection just described. As 
the chiefs of those clans stood in the same relation to the 
Raja as their ov.n retainers did to them, the king, 
nobility a uu soldiery, all made one body, united by the 
strongest feelings of kindred and military devotion. ® The 
sort of feudal system which prevailed among the Rajputs 
gave additional stability to this attachment, and all to- 
gether produced the pride of birth, the high spirit, and 
romantic notions ^ so striking in the militaiy class of that 
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period. Their enthusiasm was kept up by the songs of 
their bards, and inflamed by frequent contests ® for glory 
or for love. They treated women with a respect unusual 
in the East; and ®were guided even towards their 
enemies by rules of honour, which it was disgraceful to 
violate. 

(To he continued.) 

Directions. 

(1) The Persian mMar-s&d suits the meaning exactly. 

(2) Turn thus : ‘ and to the members with their chiefs and 
among themselves was a connection (iu&-hastagt) of many sorts 
(tarah tarah kt), and the fashion of caste observance (j&t-dharni) 
too, which remained regularly in force, was more a cause of 
strengthening of this connection.’ 

(3) This, too, is by no means easy. It may be paraphrased ‘ and 
from the fashion of giving (and) taking jd.gtr and service, such as 
was current (riiodj) among the Bajpnts, still more confirmation 
(istehkdm) came into this body.’ 

(4) Turn ‘ which at that period w'as a conspicuous mark of the 
military class.’ 

(а) This must be expanded : ‘ which sometimes for the sake of 
(barae) glory and sometimes for the sake of love took place.’ 

(б) Avoid the change to the passive here, which spoils the sen- 
tence from a Hindustani point of view. The last clause may be 
easily turned by ‘ to do the contrary of which was considered a dis- 
grace.’ 


11 . 

(Goncliided.) 

1 If to these qualities ive add a very strong disposition 
to indolence, and make allowances for the effects of a long 
period of depression, we have the character of the Eaj- 
puts of the present day, ^ who bear much the same re- 
semblance to their ancestors as those did to the wai’riors 
of the Mahabharat. With all the noble qualities of the 
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12 . 

iTlie plain nninstructed Maliiutta (MarJiata), SMra, 
or Khatri, enters upon his career as a soldier ^ with the 
same dress and with the same habits with which he tills 
his fields or attends his flocks ; ® and he has, generally 
speaking, preserved, throughout revolutions that have at 
one time raised him to the highest consideration and 
power and again east him back to his former occupa- 
tions, the same simplicity of character. This may be 
referred to the nature of Hindu institutions, to the 
example of Sivaji and his leaders, and to the advantage 
derived from habits that gave facility to conquest ° by . 
placing him in strong contrast with the proud and formal 
Muhammadan; by associating him with the Hindu 
population of the countries he invaded ; and by prevent- 
ing his progress ever being impeded by that pomp, 
luxury, or pride, which forms so often an ® incumbrance, 
if not an obstacle, to the most successful conquerors. 
That the Mahratta soldier was more distinguished by art 
than by valour ; that he gloried as much in rapid flight 
as in daring attack, 7 is not denied by the warmest 
panegyrist of his tribe ; but though these facts are 
admitted, and, further, that he was often mean and 
sordid, ®it is contended, and with truth, that he had 
many excellent qualities. ^ Few could claim superiority 
to him in patience under fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and 
in that plain manliness of character which remained un- 
changed by snccess or adversity ; nor can we deny to 
the Mahrattas in the early part of their history, and 
before their extensive conquests had made their vast and 
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mixed iirmies cease to bo national, the merit of conduct- 
ing: tboir Cossack inroads into other countries -with a 
consideration to the inhabitants which had been deemed 
incomnatiblo with tliat terrible and destructive species of 
warfare. 

(To hr. continued.) 


Directions. 

(1) * Jtarliata’ ami tlio pi’onouns \Yhich refer to it tbrongbont tbo 
passage become plural in Ilinilnstani. 

(2) Hy w.ay of pimiiHfic.ation use one word waza‘ for ‘ dress' and 
‘babit*,’ .as it describes both. 

(a) Tnm as follows : ‘ and in general in those vicissitudes in 
wiiicb .at one time they readied exalted rank and again came to 
their tirigiiml st.atns, that same simplicity of tboirs remained (batid- 
rnliii'') as usual.’ 

(4) Arrange thus; ‘ The cause of this perhaps in the institutions 
of Hinduism, and in the examples of Sivaji and his chiefs, and also 
(niir jif:) in such (nist atsi) habits, is found, from which (I’d jin sc) 
in riclory easiness is obtained.’ 

(.5) This clause and the corresponding sequent clauses may now 
bo introduced hy jah Id. 

(0) Translate thus : muz&him halki mdniSil mohimm. 

(7) This clause should be placed first in the Hindustani sentence : 
‘ To tbo special panegjTists even of this tribe there is no denial 
that,’ etc. 

(5) 'rnrn thus : ‘ b’lt yet in truth it is not remote from justice to 
admit their praiseworthy qualities.’ 

(9) Turn thus : ‘ In the matter of patience, etc. very few were 
taking precedence of (sc) the Marhattas.’ 

(10) The juncturo here is best effected by tis parhhi, after which 
proceed thus s ‘ This fact (ainr) is worthy of praise, that in former 
time and before that (qabl iske Jd) their army so increased in ex- 
tensive conquests and in mixture with strange races that it did not 
remain the army of one nation, this people used to conduct their 
Cossack warfare (qazzdqd.na fauj-kasM) with such bninanity which 
(jo Id) was being considered,’ etc. 
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13 . 

{Concluded.) 

The character and actions of this peojile were in all 
respects singular ; ^ they had indeed few, iE any, similar 
features in common with other nations. - Those means 
which the pride of conquerors has often rejected seem 
always to have been used in preference by this extra- 
ordinary race : not merely the discontented were invited 
to their standard, but robbers and plunderers were courted 
as auxiliaries, and allowed to act for a period in their own 
mode and for their own advantage. ^ To insinuate them- 
selves by wiles into a share of the government of a dis- 
trict or country, and to make a party amongst its inhabi- 
tants, were deemed better than using force, even when the 
latter was in their power; ^and in effecting these objects 
their patience and humility were great aids. They were 
contented at first to divide the ° government, as well as 
revenues, with the Hindu chiefs of the military class they 
found established, ® trusting to time and intrigue for 
their gradual reduction. 

Malcolm. 


Directions. 

(1) The meaning of this sentence may be given as ‘In reality, 
•wavs {iniz&‘) like theirs (see above, 1 1 . Note 2) if (they) may have 
been in any other nation, then (they) have been fewer.’ 

(2) Turn ‘ which means great conquerors will have often despised,’ 
etc. 

(3) This difiBcult sentence may be expressed in the follon-ing 
■way : ‘ "When any strange province or country came into their 
power, in this case also, in comparison with force, by deceit to 
obtain entrance there and to do plottings "with the inhabitants, this 
people thought their advantage.’ It will be observed that the final 
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® Ignorant and superstitious to a degree, they art devote i 
to their Tarivis, whose comtaand is a law which they 
implicitly obey. 

(To be continued ) 

Directions. 

(1) Tam as follows: * Of those Bhilg with their Tnonniriia 
hrethren, who are naraerous and more free (^kastr-ut-t j'dad aur 
ziyadii dz&d), little intcrcoarse is kept np (calind).’ 

(2j Arrange matters so as to begin a tr=sh sortonce here : ‘And 
thongh they are indastrions, bat they have the same mode of lifo 
and the same arms, which are castomary in those rude (jangaW) 
tribes, and also (ntz) like them are very reckless in liquor-drinking.' 

(3) This clause may be expressed by making it a third epithet 
before ‘ race,’ in the idiomatic term kdl kd mdrd, ‘ famine-stricken.’ 

(4) Detach this clause from what follows, as an independent 
sentence, viz. ‘ Their arms (are) bows and arrows.’ For * strong ’ use . 
a pair of adjectives to balance the preceding pair, and omit ‘ while.’ 

(5) Tam ‘They are so ignorant and superstitious that they are 
devoted to their Tanwls, whose command is of the rank of a law, 
and is carried out without when or why’ (be-chdn o chird) 


15 . 

(Gontimied.) 

1 The men, and still more tbe women, have their intel- 
lect formed by their condition ; they are quick, have a 
kind of instinctive sense of danger, and are full of art 
and nvasioa. To kill one another, when their Tarwi 
desires, or to suffer death themselves, appears to them 
eouallj a matter of indifference. The whole race are 
illiterate, and they are, without exception, fond; of 
tobacco and liquor to excess. Their quarrels begin |and 
end in drunken bouts ; no feud can be stauncnea,-. no 
crime forgiven, but at a general feast, ^ and here |the 
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ooiuBion ami popular fine for every offence is more liquor 
to }>rotract their riotous enjoyment, which sometimes con- 
tinues for days. •* The Bheel women have much influence 
in the society ; but it is a curious fact, that their manners 
and disposition are in general quite opposed to those of 
the Pindaris. * They never accompany the men in their 
expeditions; and when prisoners are taken, their prin- 
cipal hope of life is in the known humanity of the 
women. The latter are usually the first sufferers from 
the crimes of their fathers and husbands, the women and 
uhildron (when the men are susjiected) being always 
seized when Government can lay hold on them. They 
show, in such circumstances, great patience and fortitude, 

’• as they well know the men will never abandon them, and 
that the guilty will surrender themselves to any punish- 
ment, even death, rather than allow them and their 
children to continue in confinement. 

{To be continued.') 

Directions. 

(1) Turn ns follows; ‘The men-folk and especially tlie women- 
folk, in the condition in which they lire, have intellect in accord- 
ance with that saino (condition), that is, they are quick, and their 
natural temperament is danger-knowing and deceiful and artful.’ 

(2) Effect the junctura hereby ydhdn takhi, and proceed; ‘the 
customary and common fine is liquor, which is taken in compensation 
of every crime, and from which their riotous-living remains lasting 
(for) periods {muddaton).’ 

(3) See 109. 4 for the use of dakhl. 

(-1) Join on by the use of kydnki. 

(5) Turn thus ; ‘ because it is certain to them that our men wii 
not abandon ns (use the idiom of 56), hut rather they who are 
guilty will deliver themselves up for punishment (sazd-ydbt), though 
it may be the punishment of death (sei^ |76. S*), 'wili 
(qaxvdra karnd) that their) families reumin in confinement.’ 

14 * 
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te. 

(^Gonchidecl). 

1 Tn the recent reform of a great proportion of the 
Bheels of Central India, the women have acted a very 
prominent part, and one worthy of the character of their 
sex. 2 They have invariably been the advocates of the 
cause of good order; but the fact is, they have been 
accustomed to industry and labour, and must be happy 
to see their partners, who have hitherto passed their time 
between crime and debauchery, compelled to more re- 
gular courses. The Bheels, though in distinct classes, 
are still one people. ^ They all eat the same diet; they 
intermarry ; ^ and they unite in the mode as well as the 
substance of their worship. The latter-, in essentials, is 
similar to that of other Hindoos; but the forms are 
difEerent. The religious ceremonies of this rude race 
® are much limited to propitiatory offerings and sacrifices 
to some of the Hindoo minor infernal deities, but par- 
ticularly to the Groddess of the Small Pox, whom they 
invoke under various names, ® in the hope of averting the 
dreadful ravages this disorder at times makes among 
them. They also pay great reverence to Mahadeo, from 
whom they boast descent. 

Malcolm. 


Directions. 

(1) This is by no means an easy sentence. It may be turned as 
follows : ‘ In the reform of a large class of Bhils, which is recently 
being carried out in Central India, their women have done great 
service (jpesh-dastt'), and certainly have done work worthy of their 
sex.’ Observe that the choice of pesh-dastt is suggested by the 
fact thatjpesTi gives the notion of ‘prominent.’ 
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(2) Begin infcli ‘ the fact is,’ taken from the following danse, and 
replace that phrase by ‘ and.’ The danse ‘ compelled,’ etc., may 
be managed by ‘ began to leave off their irregularities ’ (he-lag6.mt). 

(3) Turn ; ‘ their eating dimking is one.’ 

(4) Simply: ‘(them) religious ceremonies (dharm-rit^ are one 
and the same (yaksan)' ‘ The latter,’ in the nest danse, may bo 
translated by pfija.. 

(5) Tnm ; ‘ are ended in this, that (Iri) they do so and so.’ 

(6) Tnm : ‘ in order that in the days of small-pos they may 
remain safe from this dreadful plague.’ 


17 . 

The Thugs are composed of all castes; Mahomedans 
even are admitted ; but the great majority are Hindoos ; 
and among these the Brabmans, chiefly of the Bundel- 
khand tribes, are in the greatest numbei's, and generally 
direct the operations of the different bands. They have 
fixed rules, particularly as to the division of booty. 

1 Auxiliaries to their enterprises are sought for in all 
ranks, but the most abandoned of the officers of govern- 
ment of the countries to which they proceed are those 
they chiefly desire; and after having ascertained, by 
letter or verbal report, that circumstances are favourable, 

2 they usually send as precursors, for the purpose of 
minute local information, spies disguised as religious 
mendicants, as tradesmen, or as soldiers looking for ser- 
vice, who connect themselves with the loose characters of 
the country, and all is prepared for the principal jiarty, 
which often consists of thi-ee or four hundred; ^bub 
these are never seen together, though the different bands 
ti’avel in perfect communication with each other. Some 
of them have horses, camels, and tents, and are equipped 
like merchants ; others are dressed like soldiers going 
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under a leader to take service ; some aifect to be Mabo- 
medan beggars and Hindoo Bairagts or boly mendi- 
cants : they assume, in short, every disguise. ^ Parties 
of the boldest and most active are always detached from 
the main band ; these sometimes seek protection from 
travellers; at others afford it: ^ in either case the fate of 
them who join thorn is the same. 

(To he continued.) 

Directions. 

(1) Turn this sentence as follows : ‘ In their enterprises they 
recrnit for assistance low and high people of every sort, and are 
specially desirous of the wicked (shartr shartr') officers of those 
states where it is their intention to go.' 

(2) Turn thus : ‘ It is their custom that they send precursors, 
etc. ; these spies are in the disguise sometimes of faqirs, sometimes 
of merchants, and sometimes of soldiers, etc., and connect them- 
selves with, etc., and make preparation for the advent of the 
principal party,’ etc. 

(3) The junctura is here : ‘ but not this that they are over seen 
together, else, all the bands,’ etc. 

(4) Turn thus: ‘one or more (eh 7ia efc) party of the brave and 
active always remains apart from the main band : their business is 
this, that either,’ etc. 

(5) For the method of idiomatically representing this clause, see 
above Sect. I. I(.(7): ‘ in every case misfortune (shamat) came on 
the poor people.’ 


IS, 

(Concluded.) 

The Thugs have, concealed, a long silken cord with a 
noose, 1 which they throw round the necks of their heed- 
less companions, who are strangled and plundered. 
° Their victims, who are always selected for having pro- 
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perty, are, -when numerous, or at all on tbeir cuanL 
lulled by every art into confidence. ^ They are invited to 
feasts, -where their victuals and drink are mixed with 
soporific or poisonous drugs, through the effects of which 
they ^fall au easy prey to these robbers and murderers, 
® the extraordinary success of whose atrocities can only be 
accounted for by the condition of the countries in which 
they take place. ® They attained great strength in Central 
India, and many gangs of this class passed annually 
through the country, on their way to the dominions of 
the Kizam and the Peshwn,. In 1819 the manager of 
Mandisfir surrounded a body of Thugs, who professed 
themselves, and appeared to be, ' a party of horse aud 
foot soldiers that were escorting their baggage on camels 
and bullocks foom the T>eccan. ®He had, however, 
gained information who they were, and commanded thorn 
to submit; they refused, and an action took place, in 
which the Thugs were routed, some of them killed, find 
others made prisoners. The whole of their booty was 
captui’ed, amounting in value to more than a lac of 
rupees, and comprising every variety of personal clothes 
aud ornaments, ®rich and poor, for they plunder all 
classes indiscidminately. Among other articles, a gr- :it 
number of their strangling cords were taken and exhi- 
bited. 

Mai.coi.::. 


Directions. 

(1) In order to avoid the si’ccmd Relative :ui 1 t!.'- '.-.r:. 

‘ by which, havin" thrown (it) round the nej;?, etc.. ‘•e.:’ ■ 

and plunder (them).’ Also see 50. (*)• 

(2) Turn this as follows: ‘The oiv'et of ti.e Ti.;:-.-- r: 

tr-.ivollers only, aud if these .are etc. ta^y I r.'.r • 


.are 
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into the net of deceit wth a thousand artifices and entangle them.’ 
In this latter clause the first verb may be constnicted as a Past 
Conjunctivo Participle. 

(3) Introduce this sentence by chundnchi, and construct actively 
in connection with preceding sentence. 

• (4) Turn ‘ come easily into power (grfbfi) of.’ 

(5) Begin a fresh sentence hero. 

(6) Turn ‘ The Thugs especially increased in Central India {wasat 
Hind), and every year several gangs of them passing- through (hohe) 
this country were in the habit of going towards,’ etc. See 126 . 

(7) In the oratio recta. The word ‘ loaded ’ must bo placed before 
the preposition ‘ on.’ 

(8) Turn thus : ‘ but to the hdkim their actual reality had been 
discovered.’ 

(9) Turn this more accurately than the English expression by 
kyd amiron lid aiir kyd garihon kd. ‘ Indiscriminately ’ may be 
rendered by be taskhis-i-ashkhds * without specification of persons.’ 
This kind of association of fellow-derivatives is considei’ed to be 
good style. Comp. Sect. I. 9 , fo)* 
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rK'ori.AMATlON 

r> in rnt; Pni-vct:!?, Cniirrs, 

rrorr.!; or IrrntA. 


n'icl’OinA. 

I’v !!,<■• <;r;; of of tli«» {-‘nitcd Kingilom of 

‘i;- o rr’:!;i'.n ;;«■! Irolainl, ond of the Colonics 
I'i'j- n-i'-ji.-;.-, Thrr.'of jn ICurojto, Aslfi, Africa, 
Air- ;ir.<l Au-t r.ila«i:i, QiKvii, Defender of tlio 
i 

* V/jj- j.- ji . for div- r,-; v.»*}tr}i!y roason.s, We hare re- 
d. i-v ;iiid v.jlh Jii»* advice and consent of the Lords 
.-ind Ti'inj'oral and Commons in Parliament 
.'.‘--ojiil.h d, to take nj.on Onr.-'elves the Governinent of the 
T< rritori‘ '; in India, heretofore administered in trust for 
U; 1>y tho Honourable Eu.st India Company. 

'• Nov,*, tli<‘r*-for<*, Wo do by these presents notify and 
d‘ that, by the advice and consent aforesaid. We 
bar.,' taken ujton Ourselves the said Government; and We 
li.;reby call upon all Our subjects within the said territo- 
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ries to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to Us, Our 
Heirs, aud Successors, and to submit themselves to the 
authority of those whom We may hereafter, from time tc 
time, see lit to appoint to administer the Government 
of Our said Territories, in Our name and on Oar 
behalf. 

®And We, reposing especial trust and conliJence in 
the loyalty, ability, and judgment of Our trusty and well- 
beloved Cousin and Councillor, Charles John, Viscount 
Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint him, the said 
Viscount Canning, to be Our first Viceroy and Governor- 
General in and over Our said Ten-itories, to admini- 
ster the Government thereof, in Our name, and generally 
to act in Our name and on Our behalf, subject to such 
Orders and Eegulations as he shall, from time to time, 
receive from Us through one of Our Principal Secretaries 
of State. 

® And We do hereby confirm in their several Offices, 
Civil and Military, all persons now employed in the ser- 
vice of the Honourable East India Company, subject to 
Our future pleasure, and to such laws and regulations as 
may hereafter be enacted. 

We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India 
that all Treaties and Engagements made with them by or 
under the authority of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously main- 
tained; and We loot for the like observance on their 
part. 

® We desire no extension of Our present territorial pos- 
sessions, and while we will permit no aggression upon 
Our dominions or Our rights to be attempted with im- 
punity, We shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
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otlsosf. Wo rcpj ort iho difusitv, sukI honov.r 

of KaSivo Ps'lno.'S n.«« Our own; ai\«l Wo tlosiro {hat tlsov, 
ns woU as Our own sul>joo 4 s. sliouM l•njoy tliat prospority 
ninl that sooial a<lvnnrosm’nt wlnoh s'.ui only 1*0 tJornrod In* 
inSomnl }f!.iro asnl i:nvornin«'siS. 

•’ Wo UoW Ouv.«'U*cs Innitvl to tU<« Nativos of Onr 
lu'lian Torritorics by tlio saiiio oMiiraliosss of «lnty wliioli 
Mn<i Us to nil Onr olln-r snlijorts; an.l tlio.so obligations, 
by tin; blosshig of Alsniglity Go*l, Wo sbnll f.’iilbfsilly nn«l 
consrienl ionsly fsil HI . 

Finiily ivlying Ourcolvcsontho truth of Christianity, 
an*.l nchnowloilgln^ with givitiluflo tho .solace* of religion, 
Wo tlisclaisu alike the right asvl tho desire to isisposc CUir 
cossviclions on any of Our subjects. Wo dcclaro it to be 
our Koval will and pleasure that, none be in anv wi.so 
favotirod, none luolested or di.^fiuieted, by reason of 
their religious faith or observances; but that all shall 
alik'c enjoy the equal and impartial ])rotection of the 
Law; and We do strictly charge and enjoin all those 
who may bo iri authority under Us, t.hat they abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of Our subjects, on pain of our highest dis- 
pleasure. 

And it is Our further will that, so far ns may bo, 
Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in Our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and iutegi'ity, duly to discharge. 

We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment 
with which the Natives of India regard the lands 
inherited by them from their ancestors ; and We desire 
to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject 
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to the equitable demands of the State ; and We will 
that, generally, in framing and administering the Law, 
due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India. 

13 We deeply lament the evils and misery which have 
been brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, 
who have deceived their countrymen by false reports, and 
led them into open rebellion. Our power has been shewn 
by the supj)ression of that rebellion in the field ; Wo 
desire to shew Our mercy, by pardoning the ofEences of 
those who have been thus misled, but who desire to 
return to the path of duty. 

1^ Already, in one Province, with a view to stop the 
further effusion of blood and to hasten the pacification 
of Our Indian dominions. Our Vicerov and Governor- 
General has held out the expectation of pardon on cer- 
tain terms, to the great majority of those who in the late 
unhappy disturbances have been guilty of offences against 
Our Government ; and has declared the punishment which 
will be inflicted on those whose crimes place them beyond 
the reach of foi'giveness. 

15 We approve and confirm the said act of Our Viceroy 
and Governor-General, and do further announce and pro- 
claim as follows : — 

13 Our clemency will be extended to all offenders save 
and except those who have been, or shall be, convicted of 
having directly taken part in the murder of British 
subjects : with regard to such the demands of justice 
forbid the exercise of mercy. 

17 To those who have willingly given asylum to mur- 
derers, knowing them to be such, or who may have acted 
as leaders or instigators in revolt, their lives can alone be 
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guaianteed; but in apportioning tbe penalty due to sucli 
persons, full consideration "will be given to tbe circum- 
stances under ■wbicb they have been induced to throw oil 
tbeir allegiance; and large indulgence will be shown to 
those whose crimes may appear to have originated in too 
credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated by 
designing men. 

To all others in arms against the Government, TYe 
hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and 
oblivion of all offence against Ourselves, Our Crown and 
dignity, on their return to their homes and peaceful pur- 
suits. 

It is Our Eoyal pleasure that these terms of grace 
and amnesty should be extended to all those who comply 
with their conditions before the 1st day of January 
next. 

20 When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tran- 
quillity shall be restored, it is Our earnest desire to stimu- 
late the peaceful industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and improvement, and to administer its 
Government for the benefit of all Our subjects resident 
therein. In their prosperity will be Our strength ; in 
their contentment Our security ; and in their gratitude 
Our best reward. And may the God of all power grant 
to Us, and to those in authority under U.s, strength 
to carry out these Our wishes for the good of Our 
people. 
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Directions. 

(1) Persian, in sonio of its idioms, is a better conveyancer of 
official English than Hindustani, partly on account of its prestige 
as the former language of the Courts, and partly because it in- 
volves less inversion of the English order of the words. Thus, in 
translating the heading of this Proclamation, the Persianised form 
Is1iteh&r-i-maliqa-mo‘azsama ba-ijlAs-i-kminsil la-nAm-i-ivdliy&n o 
sard&rAn o hAshindag&n-i-Hind, involving, as it does, nothing -which 
is strange or unintelligible to an educated native, is statelier both 
in foi'm and sound than Islitchdr maliJ:a~mo‘assama kaunsil ke 
ijl&s men Hindustan ke ra'ison aur sard&ron aur hdshindon ke nlni, 
-which is the Hindustani equivalent. 

(2) In this paragraph, native etiqnette requires the -word 

* Queen ’ to be in the forefront of the sentence. Begin, therefore, 
jandh maliqa-mo'azzama Victoria, and instead of ‘ of ’ say ‘ Begent 
of the kingdoms of,* omitting ‘united,’ as unnecessary; thus, 
klxadiv-i~mamAlik-i-, etc. And, as the paragraph is not a heading, 
it should be completed in the Hindustani version ; thus, ‘ on the 
part of (kt taraf sc) it is published for public information in the 
following terms,’ khdss o ‘dmm kt ittild' ke We hasi-i-tafstl-i-zail 
mushtahar kiyd jdtd liai. 

(3) Begin -with the formal lodzch ho /;i ‘ Be informed that.’ See 
Vocabulary for the remaining terms. For ‘ resolve ’ the term most 
congruous to the occasion is irdda kar-lend, because ‘ irddd ’ is the 
official term under Mahomedan Governments for a public decree. 
The last clause must be turned as a relative clause parenthetically 
adjusted, viz. ‘ of -which the management till to-day -was com- 
mitted in trust to the Honourable East India Company,’ and the 
last four words are to be transliterated. 

(4) ‘ By these presents,’ is qirtds ke rH se, lit. ‘ By the face or 
appearance of this document.’ ‘Call upon,’ tdktdan farmdnd ki. 

(5) To be turned in this form; ‘And as (jo) there is tons full 
trust, etc. in the loyalty, eso. of,’ etc. The conventional terms 

* trusty and well-beloved,’ etc. may be rendered by the correspond- 
ing official Persian Farzand-i-arjmand mo‘azzaz o mo'tamad ‘alaiht 
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, ; 


•hy 




i :i; I o-jj,!,;;,:: »if tlio rlmiFO. ‘Tlirongli 
r-: 2‘rifi;! hittn 'in' i\i:!r‘i-a'zain He. 

I'lnts''-*: ‘And tlioco jipoplo M'lio,’ etc. 
pr< wl.iVli TJiny lie repeated from (•!). 
rto. lie iiitrci’.ace 1 by IcHin: 'but 


iT' To ’•’tame} a-: ft'H'itt:': ■ Aud information is given to the 
■ - t f ]; T;i ;?.nt v.-i> pi. all.' etc, (he relative clnupc, however, 
f.r t v.'i’.h di'-.jblr l rel.itive. ‘ Native * >■< unnecessary. 
•• ■ 1 ( mi.;. a- ire 1 by the preface nt/r c/ms/im-dd.s/it !iai 

f., r;-. ‘.a*. l rvp'eialion that.* 


r.- .-’ ti. ' 1 J.i' eiai.try '.vl/jeli a*, pre.^enf in oiir posso-ssion, 
.‘.1 nj-b. :-i r’.ti.nd,' etc. ‘ .\nd while,’ etc., aur jah ych 
.a : .< ■ ; 1 It. fitlliiwed by to lium Mii in the npodosis. 

' > ".r '-v. ri.* ■.l.a* i*. ‘ Hl.e ,iijr ov.-n ri;:htp.' ‘ Internal ' need not 

1 J in i?;e fin.al rJnnee. 


r.';, lb ,'i‘.i «i;h r.dntive rlanre ; ‘The obligalion.s which are in- 
on u'! with re' p e* to our other Fiihjectp, thoso same obli- 

'halt entwi'h'r our necc.'o'ary cliargo with respect to onr 

r c'.y it! Itidi.i. nii<l by fbid*« grace wo shnl) contimio to regard 
1 -.I'i obli/a'.i. with faithfulnc.«.‘? and sincerity.’ The student 
I’.'iU’i 1 1 ear in juind tl-.e u<-‘i: of (ho Pr.igres.sivo and Continnatirc 
f. rav.e r,f {hi’ vi-rb in this anil otlicr paragraphs. Tho masculine 
;.Mi j;'t the feminine jihiml phonld bo n.scd throughout. 

(ICi) rtir..etmct with concessive clan.se, followed by fo bht in tho 
'h and pniee.-'d, ‘ it is neither our design nor desire that wo 
c-.n- » to a'I'.pt ((anUin /.-rtnui J),* etc. After this, cariy on tho 
y, r. -a' wirh The final clause maybe turned ‘and if not 

(!' j t't't). oar cstremo wrath will be.' 

f 1 1) 'Of wliatcvcr,' etc., Go Hist qaum yi mazhah kt ho. ‘ Freely 
M.d imjiartially,’ hill tn'arruz o taraf-<i&rl kc. 

fl2) The translation of tho verb 'respect' in this connection is 
difiicnif, for tho or.linary vcrb.s in nsc arc applicable to persons only. 
Approval of tho sentiment referred to is intended : begin, there- 
fore, with i.oJi'i hamko ha-khUbt Ulm hai Hi, followed by ‘ tho people 
of India love the lands (ar&zt) which,’ etc. Tho clause ‘ subject 
‘, 0 ,’ etc, may bo rendered hero adverbiallj’, ba-shart adi knrne 
VKtiUUaba sark'jri he, tho word mui&laba being technically used 
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as a legal demand. The last part of the paragraph may run; 
* And it is our order that at the time of the framing and effecting 
(nifdz) of the law, full consideration continue (/lo/A rahnd) for (par) 
ancient rights and the habits and customs of India.’ 

(13) ‘ Evils,’ etc. cannot bo the direct object of ‘ lament ’ in the 
Hindustani idiom. Turn, therefore : ‘ On the hearing of this state 
of things (ba-istimd‘ is Ml Ice) that some intriguers, by spreading 
(Past Oonjunctiro Participle) false reports and seducing their 
fellow-countrymen, caused them to make open mutiny and made a 
calamity descend on India, extreme sorrow was to us.’ TJie implied 
‘path of duty’ being submission, the phrase may be translated 
accordingly j but the idea may also bo expressed by the Persian 
rd-ha-rdh. 

(14) This paragraph is exceptionally diiBonlt. Paraphrase ' as 
follows : ‘ With this intention that in future more bloodshed be not 
allowed (hone pdnd), and (that) peace and tranquillity take place 
quickly in our countries of India, our Viceroy, etc., in one province 
where (ki jahdn) the people in the days of foul mutiny did offence 
against the Government, made most of them expectant of pardon 
for their faults on special conditions; and the faults of those 
which made them outside the enclosure (pale) of mercy, of those 
also has explained the punishments.* 

(15) Begin with chundnehi. 

(16) This also is extremely difficult. Turn as follows : ‘ Except 
those people with respect to whom it has been proved or may 
be proved that they have personally shared in the murder of a 
subject of the English Government, a declaration of mercy with 
respect to all the rest will be made; but with respect to the 
sharers in murder justice demands this, that no mercy be shown 
them.’ 

(17) ‘ Knowing them to be such,’ jdn-hdjh’ke. ‘ But in appor- 
tioning,’ etc., lelcin aise logon kt tajiotz-i-sazd men. ‘ And large 
indulgence,’ etc. Turn as follows : * And in respect of those people 
who, without thinking (he soche), having come into the false state- 
ments of the intriguers, became criminal, great clemency will be 
done.’ 

(18) This may be constructed as follows : ‘ With (se) all the rest 
who are, etc. . . by these presents the promise is, that, if they go 



lAUT ill. si;crios iv. C25 

‘vn rv.;rn’t<' in tln’ir ocrujiminnss jii’iicpfnlly, tlion llioir 

t.i-M;'-. wt-rt’ cnninnKoil (snrunt) in rrspcct of us anti in 

t-f *'!;r r'nfn'ivnty an*! tlitrnity, wiiliout comlilioii will bo 
! v.i'il nv.'l finvivon anil foi'jrotSrn.’ 

('i',*' ' Ti'ivi'- ' !-.!'.<l ‘ r-'iuiiliims * may be Iranslatcil by tlio same 
Vif fpl. <’f f'.rtrl). ‘ 1 Atmnleil/ invin'nltiq (kc). 

(iv*; T?-<’ Tmt j'Tni'nn’ of tbii paraj^niiili is thus constructed; 
i" rnr r:.;-;.* - ! »1< -^iri’ ibat. when in India by God’s pmco again 
nil’.ity ;v,r.y V** rertorod tben (to) tbero imjwovo- 

• ■•..‘.of tbf* rsr:* <tf j'l'nrf' be ofTorted, and for the benefiting (i/udn) 
f Jl.r* 5 " ■■jde wfiri;' lik*' (be making (fiiy;;i'.-r) of roads and canals, 

* tv*. 1-e l■'■!:!bli■■-br’d, and *11011 an adminislration of the country made 
!' a; fr.'i'i v.birli n*lv:*.niai:e may be to all our subjects of tlio said 
c. -in try.* .Iciin to tbi'f tlio following sontenco by /.•i;i'!ii7:t ‘Tlicir 
j r- ri.'y 5*' for li’' a rati®" of power,' and so forth. The last sen- 
!<r-,'r* jn thu*- tumed; 'And may the God of all power (^hhud&c 
- ■ to and our i iihordinafes grant such grace that these our 
t* ;• !;*'■• ('•■:*.t’ ;) for the ndvaiitago of the people may reach a happy 
ri.iii.g ' (h’jjn f7;74Ji'lTit ho 
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Remat: ICS. 


1. In tlie model Measures, which are given in large 
type in the Conspectus, Fa^ 'Ain, and Lam arc radical 
letters, and the rest, whether vowels or consonants, are said 
to ‘ fatten ’ the root, on the principle that extension of 
form means extension of meaning (see Col. 1). 

This process of word-building is regular and symmetri- 
cal, but is subject to certain euphonic adjustments when 
one or other of the radicals is a ‘ weak ’ letter, that is to 
say, is either These letters arc severally homo- 

geneous with the vowels Fatha, Zamma, and Kasra ; and, 
when ‘quiescent’ by position, combine with them to 
form the long sounds a, u, and t. Only two other com- 
binations are admissible, viz., the diphthongs au and ai, 
in which fatha precedes U'dv and yd (see Table V, p. 4). 
Consequently, in the structure of derivatives, when a 
weak radical (quiescent) succeeds a vowel augment in any 
other order than is indicated by the above five legitimate 
combinations, such radical give.s way, and is either 
changed or dropped, as the circumstances of the ease 
require. Thus, Alif-hamza may be changed to Wdv or Yd, 
Wdv to Yd, or Yd to Wdv. 

2. An examination of the examples which are given in 
the Conspectus, with their roots, for this special purpose, 
will explain the principle of these permutations. 

Form I. (1) In rdzi, normally rdziio, the 3rd 

radical has been changed to yd, with which the charac- 
teristic Kasra of the second syllable is combined. In 
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cliipsirnl Arab'Ic ilio radical icuv is dropped, and the Knsra 
preserved in the form of iamvtn, so that rdzin, not rdzi, is 
flu.' mode. 

(2) In JL* qd'im flic 2nd radical has been changed to 
to avoid Iho double alif. Hamza I'ocords, as it were, 
the naluro of the change, and tho suppression of the 
subscrijd. dots in the substituted letter indicates that the 
sound of tho syllable is ’jm, not yim. The common woi'd 
s j'hV, vulgarly ' syce ’ is another example (see p, G). 

(o) In jHUHH.f, thc,/<i//i« of the augment combines 

wish the quie.'Ccnt alijJmmza, and the same thing takes 
place in In wobjf, the characteristic 

augment u of iho second syllabic in the normal form has 
been changed to », and the 3rd radical is dropped in 
■writing, though the sign of tashdid is added by thegrara- 
mai’iaus. 

Foum II. (1) ln^j.5lj idsir, the fatha of the augment 
combines with the quiescent ulif-1iamza\ and the same 
thing takes place in the final syllable of mohaiyd. 

(2) In <Ly j or 7 tarhiyaf, the wav has been changed 
to 1 /d, and the lightening of the characteristic i of tho 
second .syllabic compensated by the affix at. 

(3) In the Participial forms mu'azzin, and 
viu'addab, the 1st radical has been changed to wdv, -with 
which the zarama of the augment is homogeneous. Hamza 
I’ccords the nature of the change and reminds the reader 
that the pronunciation is unaltered. 

Foum III. (1) In miidkhaza, the change is the 

same as that above described. The wdv unites in ■urriting 
with the mtm in both cases, but has no sound of its own. 
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(2) In ci^liXc mnldqdt, normally muldqayat, tbo radical 
yd is dropped, and the characteristic fathas unite to form 
the d of the final syllable. 

(3) In 'muwdjiq, no change was necessary in the 

writing, but the radical wdv is unsounded. 

Form TV. (1) In jjUjI {nuhi, and t*.*! tmd, the 1st 
radical has been changed to yd in symphony with the 
chai’acteristic I'asm of the augment, and though the 
radicals are different, the crasis thus formed is the same 
in sound. 

(2) In irdda, normally irxedd, the loss of the wdv 
is compensated for by the affis ah or at. In the Parti- 
cipial forms murid and murdd, from the same root, com- 
pensation is made by lengthening the chaiucteristic vowels 
of the second syllable in each case. 

(3) In viunshi, the 3rd radical has been changed 

to yd in sympathy with the characteristic Jeasra of the 
second syllable. 

Form V. (1) In ia’ainmuJ^ihefatha of the augment 
forms a crasis in writing, but not in reading, with the 
homogeneous 1st radical, (Comp. P. 11. (3) above.) 

(2) In CiJLo ffiulashakhi, the 3rd radical has been 

changed to yd in symphony with the characteristic kasra 
of the final syllable. 

(3) In JjjukA) mtvtahannd, both servile and radical are 
retained in the form J 5 which is usually written and 
read as d in Persian and Hindustani. 

Poem VI. (1) In taindshi, the characteristic zamma 

of the final syllable has been changed to Aiasrain symphony 
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■ \ ni. < { I la ,if, tin* 2a*l ra>lioal which 

• • • •• rasca'.t ;:; .'i, hrt- Iiccii c-liiMiLTcd for the 

■ ■ ; ■■ j:- «i;i tIic otlitT liaiVl, thc 

■ ‘ ^ ! a- :sr.! i|,.> is ri tali. d. 


' ;a '■* JatrinnUy tlx; r/'i/r has 

'■ (“^ ah'ivr) tilt* two Jal/ia.'i 



a.ina.'sliv Jlio loss of Iho 

;r :»t' 1 I'V tin* (InpliraMon of the 


-...u ilti'i, ilia 

• ;; h- c in the ah.-orptioii, untler lathiVnl, 

1 tl.' '.ril ;»t t with til** 1st r.-ulical. It may be 

. I ■;« 1 v.'io a tin* Ist nnheal j the / of tJje 

1 < •' - ; :.v.<l '.vh'*n the 1st radical is or 
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i' A. f 1) In the 2 ik 1 radical has 

‘ "< n dr *;>:)' 1. and oompetisafion hecu made, as in miiriil, 
r. IV,, tiv h'r.cthcniiiir thc charnctcristic f:asfa of the 
end -yllahK 

(•2) In 7 r.y<ft!'''r, (he same explanation holds 

i.'coi. Cu::ij'ari! tnurii'l. T. IV, 

ft 

T);c chi'-f proportion «»f Arabic verbals cnrronfc in 
Ilimla- tani b-lonxs to Form T,, under thc head ‘Norms 
of Action,’ which arc n?cd as Abstr.'tcfc nonns. and, Tvitli 
at or ah added, as ‘Notms of Unity.’ Of the Derived 
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Forms, the most full}’' represented are those which heloiig 
to Forms II., IV., VIII., bat it rarely happens that more 
than four or five Dei’ivatives from the same root are in 
use. An example of four Forms from the same root, 
occurs in the Conspectus, viz., Hhn ‘ knowledge,’ and 
‘known’; ta'lim ‘education,’ and ‘teacher.’ 

In addition to these ‘oZ/m ‘knowing,’ and ‘aZm ‘all- 
knowing,’ an epithet oE the Deity, and one or two rarer 
forms, are current in literatuz*e. 

4. The Gender of Ifouns of F, 1. is conventional. For 
instance, ‘jZm is masculine and 'agl feminine; jfiJcr ‘ thought’ 
is either Masculine or Feminine. Nouns of this class, 
however, which end in a are generally Feminine. (See 
Part I. 3.) The Gender of nouns which belong to the 
other Forms is almost invariably Masculine, except in the 
case of Form II., where the reverse is the case. Out of 
some 230 regular examples of this Form, which occur 
in Hindustani, only one, viz., tahch ‘ amulet,’ is Mascu- 
line. 

5. In addition to the three leading verbal measures of 
'Form I., which are given in the Conspectus, the following 
are in every-day use : — 

(1) A form denoting intensive agency in the noun, or 
superlativeness in the adjective; as, /agir ‘ a professional 
beggar ’ ; hakim ‘ one who gives orders in a special branch 
of science,’ ‘a physician,’ or ‘.'Jage ’; amir ‘one who gives 
commands,’ ‘ a ruler ’ ; rciis ‘ one wlie exercises headship ’ ; 
sJiarir ‘ villainous ’ ; rahim ‘ compassionate ’ ; ‘alim ‘ all- 
kno'wiug,’ omniscient,’ mentioned above. 

(2) Mim-ated Nouns of Place and Instrument, so called 
because they receive the prefix ma or mi’, such as, 
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2S6 


Arabic Forms. 

1. The regular masonlino pi. in in, the dual in ain, and 
the feminine in at, are to be met ■with in books and news- 
papers and legal phraseology. 

e.g., lidtiirin ‘pennons present’ as tlio pi. of 

hdzir. 

tarafain (‘both sides’) dual of taraf 

i , " i \ ihhtiydrdt ‘powers’ as the pi. of 

ikliiiydr. 

This last is the usual mode in the “ derived forms ” 
infinitive II. — X. of the Conspectus. 

2. The “ broken ” plurals, used in Hindustani, may be 
classified as follows : — 

Class 1. Plurals of triliteral verbal nouns infinitive of 
Form I. 

These chiefly occur in the foi’m of jUii a/^dl and 
fu‘ul. The first of these is very common, and in some 
instances the pi. thus formed is used as a singular noun in 
Hindustani : — 

e.g., sing., sabab ‘ cause,’ pi. asidb. 

„ adoJ ‘ respect,* „ dddb. 

„ ‘time,’ „ djliji auqdt. 

„ JU- for lidl ‘state, ■pi. aJivjdL 

„ ,y nur ‘light,’ pi, anwdr. 

■ f 

„ amr ‘order,’ pl.^,^«! umUr. 

^ Him ‘ science, ’ pi. ‘ulum. 


9) 
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C'M'-' 'J. riur.-ls of flic “iioinni aonifia ’ nnd Die 
•• jTifc! Mvc H.vcnJ/' and of Himilai-ly touf^lnuifcd verbals 

f..rn;r; njv Jlo Iri fx'r.hi 

r.;:., - Inj:.. /:c7.*j ‘povcrnoi’,’ j'l. IniJd-dm. 

> I 

•• . /.i7:7i ‘student.’ liihihu. 

•• hai.'ttn ‘sri"c’. hnkaiiia. 

i 

•• nmir ‘<‘lncf,' .. 1_^| umaid. 

.. , -wO , Tills ‘ licadman.’ Lii , ruasu. 

U'.ln r Jncdf.^ of fnrmiiiirfhc jdiirnl of thiscla'^s of veibal 
may ( n in 

.■'•.ntr., „r-L- t<V‘V.<, }d. iishdh T jjj, jjj 

• . w rhuh'J ‘ v.*ilncss.’ pi. shuhud j cl. 1. 

,. irnli ‘.‘.•air.:,’ pi. aitliyd. 

[ \jJ\aqn7jn. 

„ ,ar,7. 'noav,- pi. j 

Ci.A.'-s 3. Plurals of verbals of the same form as the 
iib'ivc. v.-ifh .7 or j added (trisjdlabic). 


Model forms JjiUi /a?';tt‘i7, JjUj /a'a’-fi. 

c.fr., sing., ajjli ./"d’fda ‘advantage,’ pi. fatoa'id. 

.. iAil: QcVida ‘I'tile,’ pi. j^slJ qatvd‘id. 

„ a jazira ‘ Lsland,’ pi. jazeVir. 

., haqiqat ‘reality,’ pi. fJjXsjs-haqwiq. 

similarly, ahso sing., aJL^ risdla ‘ treatise, ’pi. rasd'il. 

,. raHyat ‘subject, ’pi. bUj ra‘dyd. 
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(The differerjco in the final syllable is here dne to the 
fact that the 8rd radical of the root is u?-) 

Class 4. ‘Flnrals of quadriliteral verbals or triliterals, 
in which the profi-xed augiiicuts coimt a.s Tsidical. 

Model form jJjUi fa‘uUl. 

e.g., sing.,yi^::^ jauhar ‘ jewel,’ ['ll. jaicdhir. 

alihar, ‘ gi’cat,’ pl.^j\^\ akdbir. 
ji martaha ‘rank,’ pi. . mardtib, 

II iXsjjuu.^ masjid ‘mosque,’ Jes-Lw-o mtxsdjiii. 

Class 5. Plurals of quinqueliterals, or triliterals in 
which the prefixed augments count as radical, and of which 
the final is preceded by a long vowel. 


Model form . UoUi fa‘dlil. 
e.g., sing., qdmtn ‘law,’ pi. qav:dnin. 

„ ^jlkLj sultan ‘ sultan,’ pi. saldtin. 

,1 .Jk.'Jj tndbir ‘plan,’ pi. faddbir. 

V • *■ ^ • 


19 


iqUm ‘climate,’ pi. 

\ ” 


aqdlivi. 


Class 6. Plurals of miscellaneous form. 


eg., sing., Jcitdb ‘book,’ pi. t kutub. 

I, madina ‘town,’ pi. mudun. 

„ mehnat ‘toil,’ pi. '/nilian. 

Other examples, under this class, may be added by the 
student in course of his reading. 
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i i'ly iV-.v.Mo I'lnr.iU arc ii'.fi with, whiuh is an 
t rris.'h. -! jiitirai is sotueMuies it.->ed as a 
• --.n i ', liiv. I’. -i 


_ rn-uhn 

' i' J ^ ^ ' 

rttx'imiil. 

• 4~ j'fthzT ‘jc.vt'l* pi. Jb'tr" jc.tcdhir ri. pi. 

jaifdhirvi. 



APPENDIX B. 

The Tense Sistem op the Hindustani Veke. 
Ex. m&rti& * striking ’ or ‘ to strike.’ 


ative Nomouclaturo. 


Corresponding English 
Nomenclature. 


3rd Pers. 
Sing. 


English lUcimii! 


i 


Three Tenses formed from the Base 

(Which may itself be used as an Abstract Noun). 


Amr 

MuzArV 

Mustaqbil 

Ehtim&lt. 


Imperative . 

mft'r 2 p.s. 


Difi.riyo. 

(Precative) . 

m&ri'e, ra&- 
xi'ega. 

Aorist or Dubious \ 

m&re 

or Optative . ) 


Future or Presump- 
tive. 

mareg& 


Strike thou. 

Strike (not neces- 
sarily at once). 
Pray strike (when or 
as you please). 

C He strikes (perhaps) 
< or maj’ strike. 

(. Would he may strike 
He will strike or must 
strike. 


Six Tenses formed from the Imperfect Participle (Ism-faHl), 


H6.1 

H&l-mashMh , 

• 

Present . 

Present Dubious . 

m&xtd. hai . 
m&rta ho . 

Hdjl-ehtim&U . 

• 

Present Presump- 
tive. 

m&xta hoga 

JH&zi-n&tam&m 

f shartt \ 

\ tamanvA'i ) 

Past Imperfect 
-D„„* f Conditional ) 
Optative. ] 

m&xt&tlx& . 

m&rt& . 

Aizan . 

• 

Do. do. (2nd Foi-m) 

m&rta liota 


He is striking. 

He is striking (per- 
haps), or may be 
striking. 

He will be striking 
(perhaps), or must 
be striking. 

He was striking, 
f Had he struck, 
i. W oiild he had struck. 
C Had he been striking 
j Would he had beer 
(. striking. 


Six Tenses formed from the Pei’fect Participle (Ism-maf‘aT). 


21&zt-mutlaq . 
M&zt-qartb . 

• 

Past Absolute 

Past Proximate 

m&r& . 
m&ra hai . 

Mazt-maslik'&k 

• 

Past Dubious . 

mdra lio 

M&zt-ehtim&U 

• 

Past Presumptive . 

m&r& hogd. . 

M&zi-ha‘td . 

• 

Past Remote . 

j 

mkr& tha . 

{^tamannwz ^ 

f Conditional") 

} Optative \ 
C (3rd Form), y 

m&r&hcta . 


He struck. 

He has struck (re- 
cently). 

He struck (perhaps), 
or may have struck. 
He -ivill have struck, 
ormusthave struck. 
He struck (some time 
ago), or had struck. 
r Had he struck (some 
S time ago). 

) Would he had struck 
C. (some time ago). 
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Remarks. 

•1) Kor coiuplclion of coiijugafion in t]jc matter of 
]n ivon. number, pemler, 8oo Ex. T. 1 for tlic verb bond, 
for Aorisf nml FuJure E.v. IX. G7. 

('2) In respect of time, the fir.st three Tenses arc 
I'sitnre. the next thi*co Pre.scnt, and the last nine Past. 
N;iiive irrammarians place the Past Tcnsc.s first, in imita- 
ilf'ji uf tlio Ai-ahic manner, then the Present, then the 
1‘iiSujv. Xo. is formed from Xo. 2 l)y atlding (jd for the 
.‘-ii i,'. and tjr pi. 

f:'>) In respect of Meaning, Xos. r, and 12 serve as 
Anxiiiax-y oxtonsions of Xo. 2. 

(•i) .Sitnilarh* Xos. fi and la serve ns Auxiliary exten- 
sions of Xo, S. 

(o) Xf) S is formed from No. 7 by dropping the 
Auxiliary tint, and No. la is formed from No. 14 by drop- 
ping the Auxiliary ihd, and using hold in its place. 

(G) As rogard.s the nomenclature, Muzdri^ (No. 2) is a 
misnomer, and out of Jiai'inony with the rest of the desig- 
nations. It means ‘ re.sombHng,’ and is hori’owed from 
Arabic grammar, in the tense-system of which what we 
call the Aoribt has noun-like inflections. Some native 
scholars have suggested the term gair-mo'ayi/an to corre- 
.«pond Avith our term Aoi'ist. 

(7) As regai ds the order of the Tenses, English gramma- 
rians place the Tense No. 8 where No. 4 stands in the 
arrangement here adopted. In so doing they ignore the 

IG 
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Fact that No. 8 i.s a Past Tense, formed, as said above (168), 
by dropping the .Auxiliaiy in No. 7. 

(8) When the verb is transitive, the aflix ne must bo 
used with the agent in the six last Tenses of the Scheme, 
as explained in Ex. XI. 82. 
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APPENDIX'^ 

On the TIse^'OP thE' Roman CHAitAu^i!*ic in 
TEAXplilTERATIONi 

There are three difficulties in practice, viz. — 

(1) The due representation of the short ^wels, viz., of 
Zahar, Zer, Pesh, or Fatlia, Kasra, Zartima. SirN^.\jones’s 
adoption of a, i, 7i, is undoubtedly the most convenient for 
Englishmen, and the word insular, which might be'm’itten 
\ is a compendious exhibit of the sounds intended to 

he conveyed, the only objection being that, in English, a 
rarely has the sound which is here assigned |to it. ;■ Bpt,^ 
as a matter of fact, each of the vowels Zahar, Zer, Pel'h, 
is liable to considerable modification of tone in colanection 
with certain consonants, notably, so far as Hindustanilis 
concerned, when the syllables in which the^ oocnrj are 
closed by ^ or 2 f or c . '(A hard and fast rule as, thereiorcr 

^ f I / 

misleading. Thus, the vowel Zahar has the sound '.of e 

/{' 

rather than a before ^ and j . For example, is 

^ ^ \ 

better written ielxsU than talisil', and this variatidnxin 

sound is due to the necessity of clearly aspirating the 

consonant. In several common words, su^a^Jui hhlnid, 

'Lj pallid, the Zahar approaches the sound of ei, and cin be 

acquired by the ear only. Zahar ^hardens to 

d, as was noticed at 85. 7 , an effect'' due to the peculiar 

phonation of that consonant, for-^wlnch see below. j 

Again, the vowel Zer^llas the sound of e rather than i 

before ^ s and .^when these letters close the syllable. 

Thus, l:>vAj 5 i-c is mehual, nob niihnat, and mehmdn. 
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not milivian. In tJie same way is rightly writ leii 

✓ 

Dehlt, not IHhli. (Belhi is doubly wrong.) On tlic other 

hand, the native fashion of spelling iscorrectlv given 

in Dilli. Hence, too, is better rendered tjcli than tjih. 
Similarly, is more exactly pronounced iste'ddd than 

istiUldd, and is c'lihdr, not iHihdr, fc% not 

The vowel Pesh before these same consonants is o rather 
than u, under the same circumstances. Thus is 

mohtdj, not vutJildj, and^j^_,^is rather ‘ohda than ‘nlcla 
The pronoun is belter rendered looh than icnh. Simi- 
larly, ^ is mo'allim, not mu'^allim, ^^‘amala, not 

mu^dmala. 

It may be added here that, in such words as Si or Ls 

Z. Z. 

which, exactly transliterated, would be fat% and sxilh, the 
necessity of clearly enunciating the aspirated final, pro- 
duces the di-syllabic utterances fateh and suleh. For a 
case in point see 85. 0. 

(2) The representation of different consonants which 
have approximately the same sound to the European ear; 
such, as, li Is ^ _ {jM ^ , etc. The ordiuary practice 

is to use one Roman letter, and to differentiate the Oriental 
letters by placing a dot or dots below this roman letter. 
The only other alternative is to invent separate symbols, 
such as those used by Prof. Hewman in his Handbooh of 
Modern Arabic ; but one might as well use the originals 
themselves.* The objection to the dot sj'^stem is that it is 


* In the transliteration of Arabic words in the Nagri character, 
Hindu scholars make no attempt at differentiation. See Kellogg, p 27. 
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iioi siiiricicntly disMnclivp, autl fails to catch the eye atid 
ini press the memory, so that -when an exercise is written 
in the native chai'acter, misspelling is unavoidable by 
."indents wlio lean too mncli upon the romanization of the 
words. Tl’.c hints given in the first Exercise, if studiously 
attended to. will help to minimi.so the evil. The subscript 
dots arc omitted in this work by way of compelling the 
."tudent to refer to the original words. 

(3) The representation of the letter ^ ‘Am. The real 
vocal alUnity between thi.s letter and Hamza is indicated 
in the .symbol adopted by the Aiubs to denote the latter, 
which .symbol is the upper portion of the ‘Ain. Con- 
.sivpu'nily, if the comma is accepted as a representative of 
Jfuwza, it is consistent pro tanio to take the inverted 
comma, inconvenient as it is, as the sign for ‘Am. 

Xoin. As regards the pronunciation of the ‘Ain, the 
author above referred to says: — “The letter Ain is not 
merely a hiatus like Jlamze, but a muscular upward jerk 
of the chest aud stomach, accompanied with an elevation 
of musical note to the vowel.” Whatever may be the case 
in the Desert, the Indian ISIahomedan is content with a 
Ic.ss spasmodic phonation. Without apparent effort he 
einils the sound directly from the larynx. 

The letter Gain, which represents the Gimel of Hebrew 
and the Gamma of the Greeks, is produced in much the 
.same -way, but has a har.sher and coarser sound than 
‘Ain. The Arabs themselves describe it as^A gai r, SjSjZ 
(janira, or sAjS. gargarat ‘ gai'gling.’ 
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exercises in HINDUSTANI, 
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YOCABULillY No. 1. 

OF WORDS CO^■TAT^"ED IN THE HINDUSTANI 
SENTENCES OF PARTS I. axd II. 


(The numbers refer to the Exercises in whicli the \ro:ds occur. 


I A ah how; ah to just now, 

for (Ijc prc.«eJit ; a It ok up 
to llio ]n’c.«i!ut time, till 
now, a.s yet, .51. 

a?/it6i7 .swallow, 16-1. a. 
altar riuiic<l, impovc- 
ri.slu-tl, disorganized, 18. a. 

dlrn honour; nhrn bar- 
hand, fo increase the ho- 
nour paid to a person, 
to honour, do honour to, 
SI-. p. 

> • *< «p self or selves, what- 
ever theprr.son: you, Sir, 
Your Honour; 3rd p. pi. 
(in addresssiiig friemls, 
equals, or .superiors); dp 
hi dp or dp se dp of one’s 
own accord, 91. 


; Lxjl apndovrn; applicable to 
all persons and numbers 
(see dS); opne pi. one’s 
own folk (44) ; ap«e dp 
I so of one’s own accord. 

I 1} .\j\ nfdmd to take or biing 
! ■' 

down, 1st cans, of iitarnd, 

68 . 

alls aconite, 18. 

\51 did flour, IS. 
dth eight 

> af/idra eighteen, 6S. 

Ijlyl ’itihdnd to raise, take 
up, etc., 1st cans, of 
Hfhnd; uihd na rakhnd to 
take a thing up and not 
put it do^vn (fill done 
with), 84. 
asf effect, 10. a. 
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oj to-day ; dj-lcal now- 
a-days, 10. 

■ ijdzat leave, 143, 

150. a. 

ajnafti foreign, GO. «. 

U-s-1 acliclilid good, etc. 

ehtimul presump- 
tion, assumption, 143. a. 

tLOijs-l ehtiydt care, caution, 
circumspection, 34. a. 

ahhhdr (pi. of (Jchalar) 
newspaper, 122, 143. a. 

ihhtiydr authoiiiy, 
power, control, 150. a. 

.c>.l dlchlr at last; dkliir Jco 
ditto, 187. a. 

alilildq morals; akhldq 

se courteously, kindly, 60. 
a. 

adab etiquette, good 
manner.s, 76. a. 

. ddmi man, liuman 

being, 4. a. 

ybjl idliar hither : idhar 

udhar Id bdten small talk, 
76. 

ddh balf, 44. 

irdda intention, deter- 
mination, 51, 157. a. 


£tr«7?i ease, rest ; drdm- 
tala.}) lazy, ease-loving, 
indolent, 91. p. 

m’dn name by which 
the Hindustani language 
was first known at Dehli, 
cajijp-Ianguagc, 84. t. 
As-i.l aristu Aristotle, 104. n. 
^ j\ are vocative particle, 
like English 0 ! hallo ! 
you there ! etc. 

azhnsJd inasmuch as, 

1.^. p. 

9>lm 

^Lsl dsdn easy, 182. 
c — ashdb (pi. of sabab), 
things, baggage, furni- 
ture, etc., 18, 150. a. 
oliX.'tX-.-l tsfe'dih? pi’oficiency, 
44. a. 

etc. iskd, isko or 
nskrt nsko inflected foi’ms 
of yell, u'oJi. 

dsmdn sky, heaven, 

34. p. 

.ICil dsJikdr known, evident, 
34. p. 

isrdf extravagance, 
122. a. 

\J\ aslan totally, quite, 91. a. 
cUisl ittild' information, 
137. a. 
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.oJ-'' ' ■*' 1‘’2. 

• ■• ■ ■ ‘j “• *• "■ 

w • • • 

• “ I**.' 

> •< , l'T« , I rf •» I?. 

* 

:/ jity. t: <> l 


• UCJ'rf'- 


.,Vv! iiiitir (from pnme roof na 
:il'nvi-), )*rinft‘, lulor, 193. 

c. 

ouvlnui income, 137. 
V- 

^.Xv' tin hill ini.‘:.‘:lbi!i(y, 193. 

n. 

tniiiii< (ii'tir lioping. 
iKi; .'ipjilic.'Hit lor cm* 
IiIo\ Micrif, 198 . }>. 



|.t nm- 



1 t!!i! 


• • v'.l'i'' i. **>- 

f,;* !?.' J- in j 18 . 

Ji' lil-mr jr.rstiy, tlio 

'iJ'-r tr.nnl'i r ; i,'rnr* 


I> 


>3. 


t j" ' li !''K /<• 

3-1 li!' inforn'jc li, 1.57; I'tjiii, 

In j\ 

if; ti'iiirrhi nl- 

?1i'.:;irli. 17''<, j: 

•» 

} X ’■ ‘X’ -7, proper 

Mumv. 

'■ * ("'/<■ in fi'niit of. before, 
in ftjjnpnri.-on with, 27.97. 
JLCl itihidci ff-rlinnly. o. 

'X'' i3i>-f limed, lf>B; 

iii/i Inii'-ii .'ifh-er.-e iviml. 
mnr fliinp-, nifitter, j»ro- 
'' eeodiii", .nlTair, elc., CO, 
1.37. u. 


timi lo enine; o-jiiini lo 
nnivc, ]^'7; line-ih let 
liiiii eoiiie, 7C. 

ofc' (tinirl ni'.fic, GO. 

✓ 

iiiliziir e.vpocf.'itiou, 
ivnitiiijr, M. a. 

I intizum nclminisfra- 

' t on. lop. a. 

iiii'hir inside, witbin, 
109. 

.,Lj1 ih.-'(< 3/ liuman being, 
17(,i; visiiuiifat humanity, 
•bl. «. 

oljuJi iiisiddiJ prevention, 
putting down, 27. a. 

^0^ «wW/ eye, 102. 114. 

% Xil niifji'ez English (.ap- 
plied to pei’.son.*'), 84. 

vngli Rnpor, 27. 

•1,1 uwtiz voice, sound, 91. p. 

J" 

j ,1 lipar over, above, 97. 
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or w^j\ ntiiiid to rise, 
got U]). 

ihlici, usho infl. 

^ J y 

forms of 'lonli. 

vULJ^Jsj', auqat (pi. of luaqt) 
times, 164; "wage, means, 
198. o. 

Jl&\ alili-hirfa trades- 
men, 193. a. 

ly.i l a?'sa such, so, like this. 
eh (P. yak) one, a or an. 

aina mirror, 143. p. 

*jI* hdhd Hindu title of re- 
spect. corresponding w'th 
our ‘ Master,’ 8^. 

t ^ dt hap father. 

hat word, thing, matter 
(acc. to context), 4; gai 
guzri hat thing of the 
past, bygones, 198. 
gJSiLij'o 6dds7ia/uroyal,18.j3. 

JjL* hwJal cloud, 109. 

I hdrish rainfall. 10. p. 

hdrlid (Persian pi.) 
many times, again and 
ag-iin, 198. p. 

^:^b hdri turn; hart hart 
(se) in turn, turn-about, 
122 . 


:b hdz back; li'z-rahhi to 
leave off, 1£7; hd'-dnd 
do., 114, 176. i>. 

^jjb hciz-purs inquinng, 
questioning, IJif. p. 

^b bag garlcn, 1/1. p 

^b hdgi mutincci', rebel, 
84. a. 

^b hdgi d 1C, left, 44. a. 

Jb hdl child, 130; bed- 
hachche children. 

Jilb hdld'i over; extra, 
general (as applied to a 
charge, or duty), 130. p. 

Jjtilb bilfed at present, 198. 

JL. 

buiJub hdinlhnd to bind, 
fasten, 109 ; zin lagdni b. 
to put on saddle and 
bridle, 68. 

t>*=^jb hd-ivujud notwith- 
standing, 122. a. 

_fi>b bdhar outside; 76; bd- 

J • H . 

bar hd sdhib a stranger 
or visitor, 34. 

^jAjb hd'en construct: form 
of hdydii left, 130. 

bbb hatdnd to say, declare, 
state, tell, etc., 122, 137. 

hajnd to strike (of the 
hour) ; hajd, haje coiTe- 
.spond to our ‘ o’clock,’ 
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11'; ? / i !•»’. 

I"’/, U .t. !'•< r;iV.S. »’f 


’.Aiv;* - '. url'-.f'U- 

■ ' '.■<■' r-- ’.i: (*, I'M. 

!'» l i' '-pn :id. J 

■ ! 

' I-' <].lii,rr. 13!». ■ 

I 1 I 'i*! r, rhiitl, 

‘}7t'. y. i 

<'• jrivr. _ 

- ^ rp, j uni. n. J* !. . 

? J .!’'r 

f«'«, J- 

line!- 

j' r. llCl. y. 

r- 

X: jn 

*' 1 - 

{"•r n. 

! .. in, !i:ul. < hurii- 

fi. In t:iVp’ a llunjr 

ill, l^r. 

IttriUirii' Hl:i;, L'fjaal to, 
51. ;/. 

^’irthlar! lirnllicrliooil, 

✓ >• 

ca'tc-fcllow.s, :’»-k j), 

yi'iiy, 10 k 

*Sj -• harau'lu vonmtlali, 150. 

y 


k-j /on* "iTa{. (ill most of 
llu’ Kiifjrlisli sciipcs), 10, 
51 ; is iil.'in used in ilie 
{-I’U'-o of ' very ’ *, hard 
old nr elder (as iioaii), 
OS, 102. I,s7. 

hirhud in inerca.so, 

>■ 

urow. lie extended, 122 ; 
tutrhhar inure, lo2. 

. - •\ /‘Krin-.; venernfed, 00 . 2 >. 

has eiinn<xli, hold! 
‘that's all,’ ‘and nothing 
el.*;!',' .M, 1'.''.!. 2>- 

has jnnver, 70. 

iJL: hnshrri enantoimncc, 
15'W. e. 

wV-w ha'd after (post.), 44, 
1.37. a. 

ha'z .‘Joint* (iKsed n.s pi. 
of hn'i), 1S2. a. 

hin/iV/m g.avdcn, 76. p, 

y ** 

-Ksj hntjair without, 97. a 

hahrl shc-goat, 76. 

-X.’ /nVirr/ .selling, 1S2. 

Vj hald> misfortune, 114*, 
haJd- led, awful or terrible, 
6L' ; laid se bother it! 
76, 198. a. 

XL haW. bnt, nay more, 
r.athcr, 107. p. 
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,Juu bandar monkey, 176; 
bandri she-moukoy, 160. 

banduq gun, 68. p. 

u»j^ fcXAJ band-licnd to be 
shut, 114. 

ba-nisbat in com- 

• * 

parison with 60. p. 
bengdli (of Bengal), 

60. 

bangld bungalow, 10. 

UJu bannd to be made, 
managed, etc. 164; ban- 
ana to make, 1st cans, of 
above, 102 ; band-lend to 
build or make for one- 
self, 84 ; han-parnd to be 
managed (somehow), 76. 

-AI beni-ddani man- 
kind, 193. a. 

bojh weigh, 137. 
iJiv*-’ biirhd old, old man, 34. 
LvLj bolnd to speak, utter 
sounds, 68; bol-iitlmd to 
speak suddenly, ejacu- 
late, 76, 187; buldnd 1st 
cans., to call, 97. 
hhdri heavy, 27. 

bhdgnd to flee, to scud, 
(of clouds), 109; blidgtd 
runaway, 97. 

JUj bhd'i brother, mate, 51. 


jLj balidr .spring, 164. p. 

I " ^ ■ I bahut very, much, 10. 
bhatijd nephew, 84. 

JL»j behtar better, p. 

ba-liar-lidl in every 
case, on the whole, 91. 

bliarnd to fill; bhar- 

^dend int., 10?.. 

UujD bliusd chaff (fodder), 

102 . 

tz) bhxld well ! 76, 187. 
bxhiii sister, 84. 

^bJuj baled - bethjdn 

(younger women of a 
family), 137. 

^ tzj blioj name of an an- 

• cient Hindu monarch, 187. 

bhnlilid hungry, fam- 
ished, 18. 

^ bM also, even, too 
hnclih bid anything at 
all ; Jco'i bid anyone at all. 

bJiejndto send, 84, 130; 
bhijiodnd or bldjiod-dend 
to cause to be sent, 76. 

j_Vii bher sheep; blier baJeri 
sheep and goats, 76. 

^ he without, 97; be-tandz 
silly, indiscreet, 176; be- 
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dll ont of hcai'fc, dis- 
lioavtoucd, 19S. j?. 

haydii closcripLion, 157; 
h. hirmi to desci’ibc, 6S, 
8-1-, 16 1. «. 

^ 1 , _* hibl lady, wife, 109. p 

liLv.* hidd S051, 76 ; beti 
danglitw. 

lJu.Vjo haillind to sit; bifh- 
diid to seat, 102 ; bait/i- 
raJnuL to voniain seated, 
1.50; haithc-hiilidi! at ease, 
cooll}*, without effort, 
etc., 109. 

hicJi middle : bich kd 

'^middle, 27 ; bich mm in 
tlic middle (of what is 
going on), 187. 

Uks-u bechohd kind of tent 

'./V ’ 

(poleless), 81. p. 

j\sjj beddr awake, 113. p. 

, wJ-’ twenty, 31. 

hegam fem. of beg, 

' 198. t. 

^U_vj bimdr sick, a sick 
person, 97, 161; himd/ri 
sickness, 114, 193. p. 

fjJj pdi by, near to, in pos- 
session of ; pds hi close 
by, 27. 


Ub pdnd to find, obtain, ac- 
quire, 109, 150. 

io»ib or^,*b or »jb pdnon or 
pd'on or pdiiio foot, 60. 
pdni water, rain, 10, 

51 ; 2 ^dni kd pdni really 
water, the real thing. 

j^b pd'o quarter, 114. 

IJb paid tmee, address (of a 
letter), 10, 182. 

Ub pitta spleen, or will ; 
pHid - mdri kd kdin 
painstaking work, 102. 

jj par on. See 50 (2). 
jj par but. 

paru'd care, anxiety, 

10. p. 

{jfijjji parwarish cherishing, 
taking care of, 44. p. 
b^ parnd to fall, befal, 
happen, lie, 51; par-jdnd 
to be brought to bear, 157. 

parhnd to read, 164. 
pas so, 187. 

jJuio pasand pleasant ; p. 
dnd to be agreeable, 44; 
pasandida agreeable, 176. 

P- 

pusht generation 
(past), ancestry, 137. p. 
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palmrnd to seize, tate, 
catch, etc., 91, 160; palc- 
rdt dend to be caught or 
catchable, 91. 

- Jlj ptil bridge, 164. 

, palanq bed, 102. 

-MjUif.LjJu pandrawdn fif- 
teentb, 143. 

panlihd fan, 114. 
liy potd grandson, 27. 

puchhnd to ask, make 
inquiry, 143 ; puchh- 
puchhke asking and ask- 
ing, 76. 

\j^^P'Cird full, complete, 44. 

paune a quarter less, 
114. 

phitJcdr curse, 102. 

Iju^ phatnd to bo broken 
or burst, to open (as the 
eai’tli in an earthquake), 
109, 171. 

to know, 

recognise, 68, 109. 

^ phir then, 91, 187. 

pahar eighth part of a 
day, equal to three hours, } 
a watch, 114; do pahar | 
noon, 60. 

pdhrd sentry, 167; p. 
lagdnd to post a sentry.. 


l3 rCi phirnd to wander about, 
traverse, 176. 
pallid first; pa7i/e before 
(se), 193. 

pahnnd wear (clothes), 
etc., 91, 137. 

Uwjyj pliutnd to be broken 
phntd pdni boiling watei-, 
102 . 

paJmncJind to arrive; 
palnmcli-jdnd int., 76. 

pliernd to return; 2 ? 7ier- 
dend to give back, 187. 
•IJJ.JLSJ phailnd to spread, 

M '•y 

129. 

,Lu pydr love, affection, 176. 
(jwbj pyds thirst, 97. 

UiLo pitnd to beat; sir 

•* V 

pUnd to beat the head iii 
token of grief, 143. 

-j jj pichhe behind, 97. 


\w\JO paidaprodnced, created, 
born, 10, 18. p. 
jJjuu paidal footman, on 
foot, 27, 143. p. 

LSjkjJ^ pairaxvi pursuit, prose- 
cution, 167. p. 
jjfiuo pesh, before ; pesli-dnd 
to treat, 60; pesha pro- 
fession, occupation, 137 ; 
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pcsligi advance of mo- 
ney), 51 ; j)esht present- 
ment, 176. 

Ujo to drink; pildnd 

to make drink, 130. 


\j ly ^ id Jd1ii,l'i id thui, 
in order that, ete. (See 
155.) j). 

tdnlch date, 143, 176. a. 

iij\t ijly tdza-wdrid newly 
arrived, 18. a. p. 

I^\y idham yet, still, 197, p. 

fapdk zeal, warmth, 
130. p. 

or Uijhe 

objective form of tu. 

,1 telisilddr collector 

(native official), 187. a. 

faliji'g'df investiga- 
tion, 187. a. 


foz&iVa mention,137. a. 

, . V A 7 taraib temptation; t. 

dend to induce, 157. a. 


tarmim emendation ; 
karnd to correct, 
emend, etc., 91. a. 



tasTikMs diagnosis, 

97. a. 


t_ijyjuJ tasliJv/honouring (by 
a visit), 91; t. farmdnd, 
t. land to visit, 198; t. 
lejdnd to depart, a. 

tasairiaitr imagination : 
t. Tcarnd to imagine, sup- 
pose, 150. a. 

jj »/L 2 y tasioir picture, 68. a. 

Icdarruz interference, 
176. a. 

s~. oj ta‘rif praise, defini- 
tion, 34, 102. a. 

^ljda*y taHil holiday, vaca- 
tion, 44. a. 

^jkJjty ta'Um education, 122; 
ta'lira - i- niswdn female 
education, a. 

ta^tndt Ar. pi., lit. 
appointments; ta'indt k. 
to tell off (for duty), to 
appoint, 84. a. 

»_ oK " taJcalluf ceremony, 
trouble, 171. o. 

taldsh search ; t. karnd 
to search for, 68. p. 
liiiy talaffuz pronunciation, 
60. a. 

^ turn you, pi.; tumhdrd 
' your; tiimhen you. 

LuaLtJ tamdshd (taking 
amusement or recreation), 
a hit of fun, spectacle, 
10. o. 


17 
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tamiz rliscrotion, dis- 
comment, 171. a. 

tamhdhv, tobacco, 18. 

J • 

tandnrust in good 
liealtb, 150. ^j. 

tanJchwdh'pa.y, 193. p. 

I tang tight, short 

(time), 10. p. 

J tu thou. 

J to illative particle, 9; to- 
bhi yet, nevertheless, not- 
withstanding. 

\ J tawd griddle, 198. 

top gun; top-dagi gun- 
fire, 114. 

Vltjj thord small, little, 51, 
198. 

terd thy, thine. 

tez-raftdr swift, fleet, 

60. p. 

tell oilman, 187. 

•• 

iw three; /tH07i all three 

W** 

•< 

HIj tdld rick, 143. 

tukrd piece, 130. 

lilg'j thdnd police-station; 
tJidne - -wdld policeman, 
143. 

i7«i'e£/ar contractor, 
51. 


e. 

11^ Is- jdgnd to be awake, 97, 
114, 193. 

4Xji^AAA.c inanjid 

congregational mosque, 
the Chief Mosque (in 
Dehli), 97, a. 
jdn life, 1G4. p. 

liUr jdnd to go; jd-chnlnui 
to have already gone, 76. 

jdnhani death- 
agony, the being at the 
point of death, 114. 

LjuUs- junnd to know, 171; 
jdn-hnd do., 143. 

jitnd as many as, the 
amount which, 135. 


-- jidhar whither. 
jaztra island, 187. 


a 


176. p. 

yis qadr equiv. to 

jitnd. 

jo-gali place, 60, 182. 
j 111 dhd weaver, 34. 
jild volume (lit. parch- 
ment), 182. a. 

jamund ovjanind, 68. 


jinn genius, demon, 97. 


a. 


*s>- jo who, which, etc. 135 , 
jisJed jinkd, etc. inflect. 
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jaivdb answer, 76; 
j. dtnd to reply, 171. a. 
,^1 ^ j nwdn young, vigorous, 
97. 

jotnd to yote, 114.. 
^^johhim risk, 143. 

jogi religious mendi- 
cant, ascetic, etc., 97. 

jauldn-gdh riding- 
school, 171. p. 

jon or jatin as ; jonMn 
precisely as; jon Ted ton 
as before ; jaun iaun 
somehow. (See 149.) 

jewel, excel- 
lence, faculty, 176. o. 

jhdrnd to sweep, 150. 

jeltdz .ship, 91. a. 

jeTidn world, 60. p. 

jehdn where ; jeJidn- 
Itar where to ; jehdn se 
whence. 

j^^gi'di quarrelling, 
sedition, mutiny, 102, 193. 
\jXzs^jbalnd to swing, 114. 

-Uip- jhuth lie, falsehood, 

' » y'* • ** 

182. 

^ ji soul, spirit, life, 
energy, 97; ji lagdnd to 
apply the mind, 164. 


ji (title of respect), Sit 

i 82 . 

jind to live, 164. 
jydn as (manner), 149. 

c/idddn teapot, 102. p. 
,W. char four. 

> V 

Jb>3 JU chdl-dhtil man- 
ners, behaviour, 44. 

oJU>- chdnd moon, 109. 

V 

chdhndto wish, desire, 
love, 130 ; hud cJidhnd to 
be about to happen. 

,JLa>l~.> chdhie see 90. 

cliirdg lamp, 109. p. 

U, J- cTiarsd hide (of land), 
84. 

cliiriyd bird, 60. 
charhnd to ascend 

V V > 

114, 137 ; charh-haifhnd to 
go up and sit, 102 ; din- 
charhnd forenoon, 114 ; 
sahm-charhnd (jjav) panic 
to seize a person, 193. 
^l/«J chasm - 7inmdi 

reprimand (prop, by the 
look), 122. p. 

UU- chaliid to move, go, 
etc.; chalze chniicgd 01 : 
chahjnd 1st cans. 195; 
17* 
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challd thriving, recur- 
ring ; cliaUd-phirtd vazar 
and to be on the move, 
to he off, 193, chal-dend 
to start, set off, etc., 91. 

chnndnchi, accord- 
’^ingly, 130, 187. p. 
tXxrs- chand some, some few, 
several, 44 ; chanddn 
— somewhat, 76. p. 

c/iandalevy, subscrip- 
tion, contribution, 137. p. 
chor thief, 18; chor- 
" jehdz pirate-ship, priva- 
teer, 91 ; chor-darwdza 
postern, back door, 167. 

. ti>. chort theft, 44 ; cho7’t- 
hand to be stolen; chori- 
karnd to steal. 

chauhi chair, 34. 
choMddr watch- 

J - ^ V 

man, 84. 

cJiunki as, since, 157. 

\jji chaunk-parnd to 

start up from sleep, 157. 
chhdpnd to print; 

chhapwdnd to get printed, 
182. 

chhotd small, young, 

^ 60 . 

U!l chJiutnd to be loose, 
leave, be set free, be let 
go, 91, 150. 


l 3 V»£ 3 >- chhornd to set free, 
etc., 1st causal of above, 
150, 171 ; cklior let alone, 
68; clihor-dnd to leave 
(and come away), 109. 

cMrnd to split, 130. 
cMz thing, 34. p. 

cl 

hdjat want, need, 
137, 171. a. 

hdsil resultant ; ?idsil 
hond to he ohtainedi 
176. a. 

j^\s>^ 7ia2tV present, in wait- 
ing, ready, 4, 10, 60. a. 

hdl state, condition, 
circumstances, present 
time, 187 ; hdlat do. do. 
status, 176; Jidldnki al- 
beit, 176. a. 

liasan prop, name, 
(Mahomedan), 198. o. 

kazrat Excellency, . 
religious title of saints, 
etc., 187. a. 

kuzur presence (of a 
superior), term of obse- 
quious address, 27, 34; 
dp ke kuzur, 76. a. 

kukm order, command, 

^ 68. 182. a. 
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hikuiat scicuco, 17 i . 

(I. 

hakim pliy.sician, 68, 
‘■]22. a. 

hall .‘^olutiou ; h. karnd 
to .<olvo, 171. a. 

hatvdla rofcrcnco : ha- 

J 

triila dciid to quote, or 
refer to, 193. a. 

hamin being in 
doubt . fit .1 lo.<;s, perplexed, 
M3. «. 

c. 

-Cslrv /r/i«.«/;or especially, 

^ 102. 

. >l<- khuk lit. dust, used 
idiomatically for kuchh, 
10, OS. 

JrUsL khniir heart] mert khd- 
tir obliging me, 157 ; kJid- 
lir-khtcdh suited to one’s 
ideas, or tastes, 198. o. 

khdli empty, 10; 
'^.sometimes ‘only,’ ‘barely,’ 
198. o. 

, klidmosh silent, 182. 

L/ j 

P- 

khahar news, intelli- 
gence, 114, 187; care, 193; 
klidbarddr take care ! 34. 
a. 


klmdd God, 84; hhudd 
Id qasam By heaven ! 34. 
P- 

hhidmai service, 

102 . a. 

_ . 2 ^ kliarch money for ex- 

(v_> •' 

penses ; kharch-hond to 
bo expended ; kharch- 
kariid to expend, 34. p. 

khusumat enmity, 

lol «. 

iaa- khatt letter, 76, 84 ; line 
(geoni.), 102. a. 

Ua:i- khatd offence, sin, 
crime, 91. a. 

j khatra danger, 164. a, 

Uii. khafd angry, 91. jj. 

khildf contrary to 
60 ; khilaf-ma'mul un- 
usual, 137; khildf-qiyds 
inconceivable, 34, 137 ; 
khildf-adab contrary to 
etiquette, 76. a. 

khamijdzah retribu- 
tion ; kh. khatnehnd to 
suffer retribution, 137. _p. 

klmdb dream; kh. 
dekhnd to dream, 193. p. 

khwdja title of re- 
spect, like our Mr., 84, 
198. p. 

klmdh either ... or. 
193 ; khiodh ma-kliwdh 
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■will ho nill he, 176; 
IcJiiodhdn desiring, desi- 
rous of, 27 ; I’hwdlnsh 
desire, inclination, 187. p. 
Jeliuh well, 08, 164. p- 

liacL khiid self (with all per- 
sons), 44, 150. 7). 

Ichiish ])lcascd, 193 ; 
liliush-lidl well olf, com- 
forlablo, etc., 198. 

Jljkrs- Tchaydl thought, ima- 
gination, 108. a. 

lihair woll ! 18, 182. n. 

j- ’ 

ddlchil entering ; 
ddlchil hond to outer, be 
admitted, 00. a. 

ddg spot, blemish, loO. a. 

J1 j ddl pulse, IS. 
ddm piuce, 4. 
dahdii pressure, 157. 

IajO dahnd to he pi'cssed 
down; dabi zahdii se in 
subdued tones, gently, 
102 ; date 1 aon with 
light tread, 109. 

Jizi. t> daJchl entrance, power 
of interference, 109. 

darbdri, darhari'l-a- 
pra full dress, 91. p. 


darjtcsh on the tapis; 
in jiro.spect, ready for pre- 
sentation, otc., 34. 

,L,' degree, 193. a. 

durga prop, name 
'(Hindu). 

rfarifuro door, 150. f. 
J 

bjJ darijd river, sea, 109. 

' 157. a. 

t-iL-ib ,u> daryd/t finding out ; 

•V * 

d. Icarud to find out, 76. jo. 
darcy reluctance; dn- 

L_-*> * 

reg 7c. to grudge, 157. p. 
jjuuj das ten. 

kiJLjJ dasl-lchatf signature 
(das7 hand), 109. p. 

daschrd a festival 
held on the 10th Jaith, 44. 

dasiL'dn tenth, 44. 

duslnnan enemy, p. - 
JTor peculiar use, see 199 

( 7 ). 

dtislnodr difficult;- 
chanddn d. nalitn not so- 
rely difficult, 76. p. 

L=l 5 du'd prayer, salutation, 
114. a. 

da‘ioat feast, entei’- 
tainment ; invitation, 34, 
171. a. 
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(?t7, -7) (>!<(» (Isf. cans, of 
(h'hJniu) to show; rfi- 
hh'i'i to he visible, 
J)}. 

Jlv!^' (htlll proof, IGl. a. 

ff iiJi breath, time; dam 
* !:a7; 7)!CH dud (breath 
coming into nose), gasp- 
ing for brent li ; wnrft' dam 
at time of (loath, 11 p. 

din (lav, ‘l-l- ; dvi-hhnr 
all (lay, d'e din 

every day, 102. 

LOj daiij/d world, 102. a. 

,j (/o two ; doimu the two, 

both, 18; do pahar noon. 

l,j dated modicine, IS, 114. 

✓ ( 

n, j 

diidh milk, 44, 176. j 

ddr distance, or dis- 
tanf, 4; bnri ddr sc a 
long way off, 01; ddr-hin 
telescope, 176. p. 

ddsrd second, other, 

^ 10, 91. 

J dn-laiti kicking with 
both heels (of a horse), 
198. 

. or Jvj deJiU or dilli. 

diddr sight (of per- 
son), GO, 182. p. 
jj der or j j deri delay, 
51. p. 


dcsl belonging to 
country, 18 ; conntry- 
bred, 87. 

Uuio J dekhnet to sec, to look 
for, 68, 182 ; dehhd-dehU 
imitation, following ex- • 
ample of, 130. 
din religion, 137. p. 

I Uj J dend to give. 


1^13 ddhci dacoity, 187, 


^ dak gharjyost-ofBiCe, 
4; dak hangld dSk-bun- 
galow', 27. 

U3'J> ddhid to throw, cast; 
ddl dcnd to cast (into), 
109. 

\Ju3 duhnd sinking, descend- 
ing, 114 ; din duhnd af- 
teimoon. 


darnd to fear, 109, 143. 

U.;,3 duhnd to sink; duh- 
marnd to be drowned, 
157. 


J,3 duU litter, 51. 

JI&3 dhdii two and a half, 
51 ; dhd'% sau two hun- 
dred and fifty. 


dhang fashion, man- 
ner of life, 68. 
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JjiiJ dhol drum, 198 ; dh. 
hajdnd to beat a drum. 

dMndhul to seek, 
scarcb for, GS, 193. 

^3 d,erh one aud a half. 
10 ; derh haje lialf-past 
oue; derh sau a Imndml 
and fifty. 


L> 


zarra just a little, 76, 
91. a. 


Axi . 1 ,' 


zarVa means; 


J- 


se by means of, 176. 
io zihr mention, 182. 


sarVa 

a. 

a. 


swwuL cbai’se, respon- 
sibility ; merd zimma ‘ I 
■STarrant it,’ 164. a. 


J 

rdf nigbt; rat ho at 
night, 51. 

rdjd Hindu title, bead 
of Ksbatri caste, 187. 

■^\j rda secret, mystery, 76. y>. 

LS^b rdzt satisfied, con- 
tented, 97, 193. a. 

^ \ , rdni fern, form of mnd, 

a Rajput title ranking 
above Raja, 114. 


b\ , rdh road, "vvay, 143 ; rd?,‘ 
challd wayfarer, 97. p. 

rnhhi^nt leave; r, 
hond to take leave, 76 ; 
r. harnd to dismiss, 44; 
r. lend to take Ic.avo (of 
absence), 84. a. 

or rasta or rdsta 

road, way, 76. p. 
rasH rope, 97. 

Ijflj Aj-i , rislila-ndtd kin- 
skip, 60. p.li. 

raJehnd to put, place, 
bold, 102 ; ralch-lend to 
keep for one’s own, 187. 

“{rl/J customary, 137. a. 

^1., raivdna started, de- 
spatebed, 18. p. 

ruhahdr proceedings 
(written official), 68. 

riipaya money, 10; a 
rupee. 

roii bread (leavened or 
unleavened), 10. 
roz day; roz roz daily, 

^44,102. p. 

rumi inhabitant of 
Rum, the Sultan of Tur- 
key, 193. 

% rond to weep. 109. 

rihai release, 187. p. 
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ralind to remain, dwell, 
slay, abide; rah-jdnd to 
be left over, or behind, 
int. 51. 

rah-numai showing 
the way, guidance, 84 ji. 
’■o'fs chief, 198. a. 
rel railway or railway 
train, 27, 4;4f. e. 


J 

salihm wound, 51. p. 
zabdn language ; 6a- 
zahdn-i-Ml ‘ in such Ian- 


gaage as an animal has,' 
176; zahdni by word of 
month, used as a prep, 
or post,, 34). p. 


157 ; sdtJi postp. with, 
60 ; sdth-dend to accom- 
pany, 91. 

sdth sixty, 143. 

^Lj sard all, the whole, 84. 
sd/rhe a half more, 114. 

jjLjsdZyear; sdlhd-sdl year 
after year, for years, 176, 
P- 

fjjjj Ls sd'is syce, groom, 34. a. 

JjLs sail questioner, peti- 
tioner, 182. a. 

sah all, every, 18 ; sab 
he sab the whole lot, 27 ; 
sahhon pi, of totality, 176. 

i„, sabab cause, 68 ; as 
a postp. 76. a. 

salag lesson, 44. a. 


jj zar money ; zar-hharid 
purchase-money, 76. p. 
zamdna time, fortune, 

60. p. 

, . ; zamtn earth, land, 34 ; 

W-* y 

zaminddr landowner, p. 
^o,njir chain, 60. p. 
.^Ljj zinhdr beware ! 76. p. 


sipdM or s'pdM sepoy, 

V 

soldier, policeman, 18- p. 
uu- sit and to worry, op- 
press, bully, 198, 

sattdwan fifty-seven, ^ 

^ 68 . 

sattdjs twenty - 
seven, 68. 

sahht very, 122. p. 


zvn saddle, 68. p. | 

^\zc sdth companionship, 
27 ; sdtM companion, 


^ sir head, 193 ; sir (par) 
hand to annoy, 97. 

^ sar head; sarddr chief, 
head servant or ‘ bearer,’ 
143 ; sarhdr government ; 
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sar-guzashi adventures, 
S4, 164. p. 

sird end, extremity, 122. 
sard'e ‘ serai,’ inn, 60. 

P- 

iUj2i^«s sarishta office, 27 ; 
sarishta-dwr head of of- 
fice (native), 34, 60. p. 
sarak road, 27, 44. 

sastd cheap, 18. 

Juj) safar journey; safar h. to 
journey, to travel, 157. a. 

aJLvL-: saUqa taste, breeding, 
manners, 27. a. 

samdnd to be swal- 
lowed np {lit. to be con- 
tained in), 171, 

samajh thinking, 
150 ; samajhnd, to under- 
stand, think, 84, 193 ; 
samajhlend do. ; samjhdnd, 
1st cans., to explain ; 
samjkdlend, do., do. 

.ji suTiTiQf to hear, 07 ; 
sund'i dend to be audible, 
91. 

jJuj sanad authority, 27. a. 

^ or san year, 68. a. 

^ sau hundred, 10. 

\j.«j saiod quarter more, 114 ; 
sawd-smt one hundred and 
twenty-five. 


or siwd or suede 

besides, except, 150. 

su'dl question, 
problem, 171, 182. a. 
sochnd to think, 187. 

V > 

suraj - gahan 
eclipse of the sun, 143. 

U yji sond to sleep ; sotd sleep- 
ing, sleep, 97 ; sone-wdld, 
60. 


savere early, 114. 
sohdgd borax, 18. 
saJim panic, 193. a. 
1^^ sahvan inadvertently, 


164. a. 


saM ; for the idiomatic 
sense of this particle, see 
150 ibis'), 176, 182. 


^\juj siydM ink, 68. p. 

ojuj sayyid appellative of 
the Prophet’s descend- 
ants, 60. a. 

ser a weight (about 2 
lbs. av.), 44. 


saikron hundreds, 
122 ; P. sadhd, plural of 
totality. 

sikhnd to learn, 164 

\Juk«o sind to sew, sewing, 

102 . 
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uf slitidi mai’i'inge, wed- 
ding, o4. 2’- 

- sJid'ir poet, GO. a. 

- sMiti evening, 114. 
iLi shah king. p. 

iLi f/ja/i-nisi* the Czar, 
King of Russia, 193. 

•“ JcLi sluiyad perhaps, 97. p. 

* ,Lv-li shahdroii of night 
and day, 164. 

. shalchs person, fellow, 

individual, 10. p. 

shariiraf. wickedness, 

> -/ 

114. a. 

.. Ir -1 shart condition, het, 44. 

a. 

s7jar;7i shame, 68. p. 

c, sJwnV beginning; shu- 
nV-Jiond to begin, 44 ; s7i. 
Jiarnd to begin, trans. a. 

j -i sliaiir wicked, 122. a. 

I shank sharing, part- 

ner, 18. a. 

jdii shatir a beam, 130. a. 

sMfd-khdna dispen- 
sary, 60. a.p. 

slinkr-guzar thank- 
ful, gi'atefnl, 27. p. 


shahr city, 114, 193. p^ 
^ shai thing, 51. a. 
jwi iher liou or tiger, 143. p. 

sahib lord, master, 
appellative of English- 
men in India, 34; snAx- 
bd)i or sd/iib log, pi. a. 

sd/ clean, 68- a. 

sahn courtjard, 76. o. 

W 

sahih correct, 84. a. 
u^l 6'arrd/money-cbanger, 
198. o. 

sir/ only, 164. a. 

sarf expenditure, sarf- 
i-zar do., 182. a. 

sifat quality, attribute 
(tech, adjective), 84. a. 

,JLs) saldh whatisright, good 
^advice, counsel, etc., 187- 
a. 

subah province ; suhajdt 
Pers. pi. 18. a. 

surat, appearance, 
good looks, 97. a. 

siga form, tense-form, 
157 ; si.ga-i~m6.zi past 
tense, a. 
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<!da>Ls zdbita mle, regulation, 
34. a, 

SJt zicitZ opposition, vexations 
conduct, 176. a. 

zarur, necessary, neces- 

^ sarily, 34, etc. a. 

•T— i«g zila' district, side, 51. a. 

1 - 

Ac t,_ JIU tfflZi6.*i7mseekerof 
knoTvledge, student, 34. a. 

0-0 Ut tibdSaitlieprofession 
of medicine, 76. a. 

_ Jp tarah manner, way, 
etc., 76. a. 

taraf direction, side, 
150 ; taraf-ddrt siding 
vritlj, 157. a. 

tarxqa plan, metLod, 
way, 44. a, 
ta?fr manner; hataur (he) 
in the shape of, like, 150. 
a. 

sometimes wntten^\jj 
ready, 4, 164. a. 


‘dlam world, 176. a. 

,Ijlc ‘ebdrat style, diction, 
> • 

written text, 164. a. 

L-^'llc ‘etdh reproof, repri- 
mand, 34. a. 

‘ajb wonder, 164; ajb 
fc., to wonder, a. 

‘arabi the Arabic lan- 
guage, Arabic, 18. a. 

Oiji. ‘ismihonour; Hzzat-ddr 
honourable, held in re- 
spect, 27. a. 

'jijs. ‘aziz (from same root 
as above) dear, a friend 
or intimate, 157; 'aziz 
rahlind to hold dear, to 
value, 193. a. 

li-c *ata gift ; 'atd harnd to 
beirtow, 171. a. 

Jac ‘eg? common sense, in- 
telligence, wisdom, 84. a. 

jjijAc 'ahe reflection (opti- 
cal)j 68. a. 

Jlc 'eldj cure, 76. a. — 

t- 

'aldlat indisposition, ■ 
76. a. 

Ci-v^Hc ^aldmat mark, sign, 
denotation, 157. o. 

'Um knowledge, 176. a. 




JUff zdlim tyrant, 109. 
\ 


a. 
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iiXfsf ‘«7tt(Za excellent, 176. a. 
*u7nr life, age, 164 a. 

^\AS. *amal action, practice; 
‘nnial h. (par) to act upon, 
164 a. 

e:.-oUx ‘eiidyat favour, kind- 
ness; ‘en. karnd or far- 
mdnd to grant, 143, 187; 
‘e?t. //07id to be granted ; 
‘eri. ndma a letter. 51. a. 
», -.g. ‘aurai woman, 76. a. 

I Kz ‘aib defect fin mind or 

body), wrong, 198. a. 
'aiii (lit. eye) 198. a. 


c 

jLi\x £fa/iZ forgetful; gdfil sa- 
nd to sleep sound, 109. a. 

gdnim name of a wor- 
' thy in the Alf Laila, 164. 
gadr mutiny, 68. o. 




garib poor, pauper, 
193; gartb-khdna hnmble 
abode (used by an infe- 
rior in mentioning his 
house or home), 91. a. 
■-r gussa anger ; gusse an- 
gry, 51. o. 

__ gaxab misfortune, 
something awful or calami- 
tous, 27, 130. a. 


Jut gul uproar, noise, 143. a, 

^ILc goldm slave, used by an 
inferior instead of 1st 
pers., 27,44. a. 
y.c galat wrong, 137. a. 

Jji gol-kamard draw- 
ing-room, 102. a. 

gnirat sense of shame, 
150. p. 


,U fdrsi Persian, the 
Persian language, 18. p. 

J)£.^jifd‘il agent (gr.), 157. a. 

y)\ifdltu extra, spare, 18. 

i jJU /d’zda profit, ad vantage, 
27, 176. o. 

fatebgarh (lit. Yic- 
tory-Port) 84. 

fajr early morning, 114 
a. 

devoted (par) 176. a. 

fdvcd (same root as 
above), devoted (used by 
an inferior in speaking of 
self, like goldm, Tcamtarin 
etc.), 91. . a. 

fardmosli-Tcdri 
forgetfulness, omitting to 
mention, 44. p. 
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farsh carpeting, 34, 
102. a. 

fursat leisure, 44. a. 
y<wg difference, 34, 51 ; 
dissension, 137. a. 

1 ^ -.1 ^ « /are6 deceit, 143. a. 

fasdd disturbance, re- 
bellion, tumult, etc., 27. a. 

J-cai fitsl season, 164. a. 

fuzul excessive; fazul- 
icharcM extravagance, 27. 
a. 

Joti /e‘Z deed, act (gram, a 
verb), 34. a. 

fagir beggar, 97. a. 
fehrist list, 198. p. 
filfaur instantly, 
137. a. 

dJuflAJ fcUsala decision, 
(law) hondix) be decided, 
176. at 

O 

Jj\j qdhil woitby, deserv- 
ing, 34, 137. a. 

Jlw gabL before, 150. a. 
qabr tomb, 150. a. 

ji\s qadr worf.b, quantity, 
value, consideration, 27, 
122, 137. a. 


^ jjj qadam step ; qadan 

' rahJind to step, 193. a. 

i.^Js qcvrib near, nearly, 
*122, 150. a. 

qasd intention, 114. a. 
qusur fault, 164. a. 

LdS qazd that which is al. 
lotted, death ; qazd Jcamd 
to die, 150, 187. a. 

ijUiS qazzdq marauder (Cos- 
sack) ; qazzdqt maraud- 
ing, 137. a. 

qalam reed-pen, 68. a. 

aiUjj qiydfa physiognomy, 
i43. a. 

^ kd sign of izdfat. 

\Jul^ kdtnd to cut ; hdt kdtnd 
to contradict, interrupt, 
187. 

kd/r work ; kdri effec- 
tive, fatal, 51 ; kdrdmad 
useful, 18 ; kdr-raioai 
business procedure, 34 ; 
kdr-guzdri performance 
of work or duty, 193. p. 

kdrtus covr. cartridge, 
193. e. 

kdsh or kdshke optative 
particle, 164, 171. p. 
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hhjtjz pnppr, GS. p. 
pnlVicTc-Tit. li,7. a. 
V'i /:,?/,« hlndc, 27. 

J’i wt>rk, 27 ; use, 1S7. 
l.'ttn car, 03. 

CijLo’i haiii'.tl possessions. 
• 1 1 . a. 

I c when, or ; 

/;<( or ?:ahhi hi long 
ago, sonic time ago, 76 ; 
I:ahhi }i<ihin never, 10. 

'•-Vi hiipp'i leathern vessel for 
hohling oil, ghee, etc. 122. 

(__,wLvi /••(ipcis cotton-plant, 10, 
18. 

^iLvai hjplitn capitano, cap- 
tain, GO. 


\j l-arnd to do, make, etc.; 
harlie (P.C.P. of karnd), 
68, 198 ; Jeardnd (1st 
can.?.), 109 ; kar-rakJind 
to do a thing and keep 
it done, 84; apntt kar- 
laiiri to make one’s own, 
84. 

kancat lying on one 
side ; k. bndalnd to 
change to the other side 
in l 3 'ing, 114. 

kasr fraction, 102 ; 
chain kasr reem-ring de- 
cimal. a. 

kal to-morrow or yester- 
day. 

kal machine, 10. 

Ji kidl all, the whole, 44, 
199. a. 


Ui kv.tUi dog, 198. 

hifdh book, IS. 84, 91; 
Arali. pi. kufub. a. 

UGo kibid how ranch, how 
many P 

kuchh .anythiiig, some- 
thing; kuchk kuchh some 
little; kuchh lui kuchh 
something or oilier; anr 
hachh or kuchh aur some 
more. 

c-j'-'S kirdya-'ldr tenant 
(rent-jia^er), 122. p. 


kamhakht wretch, 
w'retched {lit. little-for- 
tunate), 114. p. 

^ kamtarin {lit. least) 
tenn used by inferiors in 
speaking of self, 84. p. 

kami reduction, 198. 

L" v, 4 > kumet bay (horse), 09. 
P- 

or m' ji or \Js kuwcdii 
or kuicdn or kfid a well. 

«i ko sign of object (near or 
remote). 
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TiotJid house-top, 102. 
Tcuoh march, 114. p. 


haun who, what; Tcaun- 
sd what-like, what ? (asks 
for a description, either 
of persons or things) . 


hoi anyone, someone ; 
ho'i sau etc. some hun- 
dred etc. ; hdi hoi some 
few; ho'i na ho'i some 
one or otter, 198. 


hahd (verb, noun), order, 
87, 171. 

kahdr appellative of the 
bearer or carrier class, 
18. 


hMr alkali, potash, 18. 

hahdn where ? 

khdnd food, a meal, 
dinner, (as a verb), to 
eat; khd-jdnd to eat up. 

khurdart rough (of 
surface), 27. 

bici khard erect, standing, 

68 . 

UlL.^ kahldnd to be called, 
182. 


kalind to say, speak, 84; 
kah-dend, intens. 

\jj|^ khodnd to dig, exa- 
mine closely, 157. 

Ia)»^ kholnd to open, 122. 


khet field, 137. 

kaMn somewhere; ka- 
Tim naJiin nowhere; ka- 
htn na kahvn somewhere 
or other, 10. 

^ ki or ^ Ice sign of 
izdfat. 


^ kai how many ? 

kyd what; kyd...kyd 
whether...or ; 


kaisd what-like ? of 
wliat sort or kind? how 
or what (with adjective 
of quality) ? in what 
state ? 


kyun why? kyunkar 
how ? kyunki because. 
ka'i some, several. 18. 

W 


gdri carriage, 150. 

^OT OT gdnon or 
gaon or gdnw village ; 
gdon-wdld villager, 76. 

guzdra living, subsis- 
tence, 187. p. 

guzarnd to pass, 109; 
guzar-jdnd to pass away, 
114. 

grdmi villager, 
thatcher, 143. 
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gird around, 182. p. 

JJjjfgmffdr caught, appre- 
hended, taken prisoner, 

18. p. 

\j^ girnd to fall ; gir-parnd 
to fall down, 97. 

[j[=>~jf gar-jdnd to be rooted, 
150. 

jf gas yard measure, 97. p. 

gosd'in saint, holy 
man, 97. 

gtlstdlili insolent, im- 
pertinent, 122, p. 

giiftdr speech, 182. p. 

^ gala neck, 122 ; gale 
milnd to embrace. 


giimbaz dome, 150. p. 

gangd proper name, the 
Ganges, 68. 

\ju^ gitind to count, 143, 
193. 


or go or gohi although. 


r 


176. p. 

goddm^ godown,’ ware- 
house, store-room, 102. 


, V t 4 ^ ^ goslia-nisMn a re- 
o- > 
cluse, 68, p. 

^ goyd so to say, 102, 167, 

”■^198. p. 

speech, 176. p. 


gTiabrdnd to be in 
alarm, 91. 

ghar home, house, 76 ; 
ghar-ivdle members of 
family. 

gliart a period of time 
equal to one sixty-fourih 
part of natural day; the 
eighth part of a pahar-, 
a watch or clock, 114, 187 

ghusnd to rush in, 143 

gltantd gong, hour, 114, 

gJiord horse ; ghori 
mare, 27. 

ghdvind to go round, 

182. 

gM ‘ ghee,* clarified 
butter, 18. 


J 


Id (privative) ; Id-hdsil 
without success, 176; Id- 
kaldm unquestionable, 
167. a. 

. Idsim intransitive (gr.), 
157. a. 


land to bring; taslinf 
land to honour with a 
visit, 68. 

laig capable, suitable, 
worthy, 198, a. 

18 
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\ 5 V. 5 il lUidz modesty, con- 
sideration (for others), 
respect, observance, etc. 
84. a. 

lard'i quarrel, fighting, 
battle, 102, 193. 

larfd (from larnd) com- 
batant, 97. 

Ijs-S lai'kd boy, son, child, 
18 ; larkt girl, 10 ; larak- 
pan childhood, 60. 

s. hitf zest, enjoyment, 
130. a. 

Zo£fatvocabnlary,91. a. 

iaiJ lafz word, 34. a. 

Uu,Ci Ukhna to write, to 
translate, 84. 

lagdm bridle, 68. 

Icignd to be set, be 
fixed, fix, etc. ; bttrd lagnd 
to come amiss, 51. p. 

lalachdiid to long fur, 

V 

covet, 97. 

-Ju j! laundi slave-girl, 109. 
l&J loJid iron, 60. 
laJiar idea, 143. a. 

liydgat the being 
qualified, suitability, capa- 
bility, merit, etc. 137. 

,.,GJ lekin but, 197. p. 


lend to take, bay, 84; 
le-jdna to take away, 68 ; 
le-lend to keep in one’s 
own hand?, 130 ; li'e 
postp , for sake of, on 
account of. 


'niddydn mare, 60. p. 

\j ,L« mdrnd to strike, beat, 
✓ 

slay, etc. 122; mdrd- 
pliirnd to wander or 
knock about, 182 ; mare 
postp., on account of, 150. 

J'- mdl wealth, 51 ; mdl o 
daulat wealth and riches, 
27. a. 

L, proprietor, 182. 

a. 

nidli financial (relat- 
ing to revenue), 109. a. 

jjLo ‘nidn mother; m.dn-bdp 
or md-hdp parents, 18, 
44. 

liUc mdnd granted, 176., 

mdnda tired, 18. p. 

Ij^Lc mdngnd to ask for, 
198 ; mdng-ldnd to ask 
for and bring, 91. 

jXJuLc mduind, postp., like 
27. p. 


a. 
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/•.V -a Vi M:?; 

monlhlv. month bv 

• • 


*V,t «*;t *! 

122. 



■U.*^ Lv.v 


1 tiT.'*!! 

i disi'us- 

si'^n. 1 1 

i 

’i, f' 



• ^ : I .* • 


invt 

1^1 ved in. 

01. <T. 




« »*V < ' 1 ^ J f 

1 *7 T'J 


•nt, inv- 

.■'i-ilhh'. 

i^r. 

r7 


.. ... •/ 

jirohihit 

ivc pat- 

ti-h. 10: 





r; 


adopted 

'"'V,. 1;m, 

. f?. 




jr rir.T .’rsujipo.'Cr}. 

(1. ir.7. >t. 

t'V Ji hit mn(~ 
i! K." fi' 1‘1 miusca, 1}?7. 

’::’.t!<ttrul{r coiihcch- 

i:;n. n. 

i.-:l in miotlling cix'oum- 

!-{ fl. 

iituUtu-'ijit ilcccascd, 
o ✓ * 

tin* tlecc-:isi;d, 157. <r. 
J/i'i'/i'/f earthen jar, 102. 

J’.JL« proverb, apho- 

ri.-m, similitxiclc, a. 

vutfitUfis triangle, 51 , 

102. 

'lU'iJbur forced, 84 n 

o..:*ye oi" vixtjhho or 

mnjhc obj. form of main. 


wnchhU fi.sli, 51. 

; wio/inViini siege, 132. 

■' If. 

vtohiheara idiom, dia- 
' loot, fashion of .speech; 

I h,i . mnhihrara idiomatic, 

; •'•I; hc-mnhiheara iiuidio* 

i xnatic. n. 

itiiifiabbat an’oetion, 

, 170. n. 

’ — iLv.c uiohUij poor, 171. a 
tiiohlnmini editor, 

' l‘>.) „ 

l-_. IT. 

mahriim deprived of, 
do. a . 

»iff47jtasar abridged, 
Khortoxicd; m. hannt to 
abridge, abbreviate, 68. a. 

CL-'uW mnddat long period of 
time, 156. a. 

i^>Vc vindad help, 171 ; ma~ 
dad-gdr lielpei'. a. 

ju.ye mwabba‘ square, 51. a. 

murtnki'b guilty, 
sin-committing, 34. a. 
mard man, 137. f. 
marz disease, 97. a. 
inarzt pleasure, 60. a. 

\j^ marnd to die, 97 ; death, 

157. 

IS* 
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J 


mo.nz sick man, pa- 
tient, 97. a. 

mizdj temperament, 
state of healtlij temper, 
4. a. 

i l... V. musafir traveller, 60. 

j 

a. 

musta^dr borrowed; 
musta‘dr lend to borrow, 
84. a. 

mustaqim straight, 

^102. a. 

mtisalmdn Moslem, 
Mahomedan, 60, 193. a. 

mvsatotvuda rongh 
draft, MS. 91. a. 

mushtdq desirous, 
34. a. 

musKkil difficult, 182, 
may be used as a noun. o. 

mashhur known, pub- 
lished, 114. a, 

masdrif (pi. of mas- 
raf) expenses, 198. a. 

Ci-NasLa,<! maslaliat ex- 
pedient, expediency, 51. 
a. 

musibat mis- 

• M 

fortune, 44. a. 

niutdbiq according to; 
mutabiq-asl exact copy 
(lit. according to origi- 
nal), 34. o. 


onatha^ press, 182. a. 

mutlag or muthiqan 
quite, 91. a. 

mo‘df forgiven; m. 
farmdnd to forgive, 164. a. 

aLcLcc mo^dmala affair, busi- 
ness matter, 76. a. 

?no‘%cMja inspection ; 
ni. farmdnd to inspect, 
171. a. 


mo‘alUm preceptor, 
teacher, 109. a. 

known, 4. a. 
nia^ni meaning, 1 82. o. 
muft PTatis. 51. 


tdjliLe imiqdbala comparison, 
opposition, 198; ba-muqd- 
hala in comparison with. 
a. 


muqaddama case (in 
law), 84, 176. a. 


jJL^ muqarrar appointed, 
fixed, settled, 34 ; mnqbr- 
rara, fern, of above, 176. o. 


mahdn place, abode, 
house (of a better sort), 
4, 84. a. 

^.^.magar but, 197, p. 

magrd cross, sullen, 
peevish, etc. 4. 
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".•7.' ? ronsiMoj-n- 
of. it. 

^‘yL< visit, iotcr- 

: I. in ]«ty 

.1 v;*.;;, int».'rvii.>\v, etc., 3}', 

-t. 

lU'fi'nvcl, 

j> "‘p >»!< il. ; 77>. 

V to tl'ljivani, 

vj, 


r (ri’lnlin*; in 
ry). I'ivil. <i. 


U.Lv to roivive. it tr. 

to t;5‘ <•1. roinl'ijii*. bo like. 
s]i 'Jul, ol ; Jii' 

; to full into (of n 
nM r).«>': f.i'/.-tr (P.C.P. 

of : tilutrd, simiincd 

It}’, itj l•olll^^«ati<^n, ti8. 

’»!.< LMioved, (liscon* 

17^1. 

X •-< ; ji'osiblo, 143, 

» •» » 

1 j»'. a. 


,wvc t'in”''*'’ iiiiiitirot (Ar. 
i:oim of pluoc*), 07. If. 

;U.< ritnuUib befitting’, 

l‘;7. II. 

.lilLe Jitfft-/ izir e.\pei-ting, 
' M-.J. a. 



vinrearim manager, 

a. 


mmiTvr agreeable, 
it j7 proved, 150. a. 


or ...-Jlc or munli 

• ^ j 

or mnnh mouth, face, 68, 
1.S7. 

4>»r“».c mutjiul available, in 
hand, ready, in existence, 
10, 108. n. 

inauhri Moslem title 

• > 

of learning, 187. a. 

mahilrojo chief Ra« 

ii ‘l9>J. 

! •* 

I vichrbdiu kindness, 

j i-T ■> V 

I fiivonr, ‘27. p. 

mohlnt delay, respite, 
giace. Mo, a. 

mchmdn gnesfc, 51, p, 

ljk.„c mvhniyd provided, 
18. a. 

viuJnnd month. 

• % 

tp- mil/dn ji title of 

Vn^ * •* 

teacher, 91, p. 

'inchh tent-peg, 109. p. 
mes table, 34. p. 

1 ... mnyassar obtained, 

' 176, 182. o. 

Trtai7i I ; merd my, 

.>N.< men post, affix locative, 
in, into, among, between, 
etc. 

u»<Js:JuL« menZidi henna, 102. 
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U 

\j n& (privative) ; nd-insdfi 
injustice, 27 ; vd-iamd'ni 
nnfinislied, 44 ; nd-haqq 
nufairly, 109 ; nd-gatvdr 
displeasing, disgusting, 

122. p. 

Ul'Ij J^'tpnd to measure, 97. 

V 

ndddni ignorance, 

34. p. 

j^\j nddir rare, 176. a. 

^\j ndld ravine, ‘ nullah.,’ 
157. 

jjSiilj ndlish complaint, 
plaint; ndlish Icarnd to 
lodge a complaint, file a 
suit, etc. 84, 157. p. 

^\j ndm name; ndm lend 
to mention a person’s 
name, 91, 198. 

nabz pulse ; nabz dehh- 
nd to feel the pulse ; nabz 
dilchdnd to let the pulse 
be felt, 130. a. 

naj dt salvation •, najdt 
pdnd to escape, 157. a. 

v_>iX3 nadi river, 68. 

nisbat proportion, 
relation, 137. a. 

nushha ItlS. 84. a. 


nisu’dn or Uuj nisd 
women, female sex (Ar. 
pi.) 122. a. 

nasrdni N’azarene, 
Christian, 193. o. 

nasih pi., destinies, 
fate, fortune, 143. a. 

nasihat advice, ad- 
monition, 91, 164. a. 

^lai nazar and to ap- 
pear, 1 64 ; nazar pdrnd to 
appear casually or unex- 
pectedly, 97. 

ydiJ nazir exemplar; he- 
unrivalled, 171. a. 
niJcdlnd to turn out, 
take out, drive out, etc. 
1st. caus. of nikalnd, 76, 
193. 

UdC nikalnd to issue, come 
out, turn out, turn up, 
etc., 51, 198. 

namak salt, 18, 137. p. 

y nan nine, 68. 

naivwdb (Nahoh) vice- 
roy (Mahomedan title), 
34. a. 

i’y naukar servant, 10 nau- 
kart service (esp. imder 
Government), 176. p. 

nehdyatxei'y,esceed- 
ingly, 198. a. 
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, w'wj 7in/ii» or J na no, 
not; nainn to else, 193. 

LO nayd new, 51, 68. 

JjJ nil indigo, 18. 

^0 mm tree with leaves of 
” a bitter taste, 18. 




J»5\e icdlid father, 150. o. 
ifrtsfe for the sake of, on 
account of, etc. a. 

A?-, wajh reason, cause, 34. 


o, 

j wash- vizier, chief minis- 
ter, 109. a, 

wvml collected 
(monej), 137. a. 

^Jsk watan native country. 


41. 


a. 


waztfa scholarship, 
.stipend, 34. a. 

loa-gnira et csetera, 18, 
34, 97. a. 

,, warq page or leaf (of a 
book or MS.), 164. a. 

warna else (to be trans- 
lated acc. to context), 
193. p. 

cu-J* waqt time, pi. anqdt, 
10, 44, 60. a. 


rvolb he, she, it, that, the 
remote of two persons, 
the latter as compared 
\vith the former (pi. as 
well as .sing.) ; woM that 
same, that very. 

toahdn there ; tcoMn 
just there, 150. 

i 

hath hand, 51 ; hdili 
lagnd to come into one’s 
hands, be acquired, 109. 

hdtM (tinimanus) ele- 
pliant, 60. 

Ij hdmi bhamd to 
assent, 76, (10). 
hdn yes, 10, 198. 

j6 har every, 68; ha?' elc 
every one, 27. p, 
oJess-Ji Tiarcliand although, 
176. p. 

aXji harlidra messenger, 34. 

J ' 

V- 

^ Jiargiz na never, 176. 
P' 

j\j£) liazdr thousand; hazd- 
roil or hazdrhd (pi. of to- 
tality), thousands, 176. 

c Jiast 0 msl 

*• ^ 

yes or no, 182. p. 
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KJjs TialhA liglit, 137. 


ham ■we ; hamdrd our. 


himmat spirit, pluck, 
60. a. 


ifl hanirdh companion ; 
used as ])Ostp., in company 
■with, 44, 157. p. 

hamesha al ways, 44, 

P- 

• Jo.* hindu 193; hindusfdn 

J ^ ' 

India north of the Ner- 
budda, 84. 

hindi a form of the 
vernacular of Upper India 
written in the Nasid 
character, 18. 

liunar virtue, skilJ, ac- 
complishments, etc. 27, 
84. p. 

Ia***.^ Jiansnd to laugh, 102 
160 ; hansi ridicule, 109, 
\^S) haivd wind, air, atmo- 
sphere, 137. a. 
hawwd ogre, 193. 

Uyt hond to be, exist, etc. ; 
hvjTe Precative form, 
91 ; hole hute gradually, 
by degrees, 109 ; hud P. 
Part, and P. Abs. 

hech of no account, 
mean, 27. p. 


haiza cholera; haiza 
Jcarnd to be seized with 
cholera, 76, 109. a. 

U yd or, instead of, whereas, 

•f 

193. 

jb ydd remembrance ; ydd- 
hond to be remembered; 
ydd-ralchnd to remember ; 
ydd-dnd to come to recol- 
lection, be remembered, 
44 ; ydd-parnd to recol- 
lect, be reminded of, 150 ; 
ydd-farmdna to ask after, 
call for, 187. p. 

yaqin certain, 157. a. 

yaJedigar one another, 
= ek dusrd, 198. p. 
yun thus, 51, 182. . 

^ yeh he, she, it, this, the 
nearer of two persons ; 
former as compared with 
the latter (pi. as well as 
singO ; same, 

this very. 

y^hdn here. 
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OF WOEDS CONTAIXED IX THE EXCrLT.^JI 
SBXTBXGES OP PAETS L, II.. AND TX TiJE 
TEAXSLATIOX EXERCISES OF PART III. 


X.B. — (1) See App. C. 1 (2) above for principle of tran-liicr.'.!;.-':’. 
(2) Exceptional genders only are marked, with relt'n.:, ” 
chiefly to JRulcs given in Part I., 3. 


Abandon cH/i orn i alone, 
or cliJior-junu chhor- 
dend int. ; chhor- 
rahlind or raJ:h~ 
chhorndnveoiiea use- 
ful j cJihor-lkdflnd 
describes itself. See 
hUufjnd. 

abandoned (wicked) 
shartr. 

abhor jjff/ra/Z-nrwK (se). 
ability qdhilii/at, 
qaf. 

able, to be sai-nd, as 
second member of 
compound verb, 
able, a lj. qdhil, Id'iq, \ 
about to q.irlh hai J:i,\ 
qartb ihu 1:l\ ortho' 
idea in.ay be ex- 
pre;sed by the verb 
clutlnid in combina- 
tion uith perf. part, 
and occasionally by 
the use of icdld with 
gerund. 

about, adv. jids, dxpds ; 
about IJfty 2 >achds cl' 
or qarib pacJids. 
abroad, to get (of secret) 
i/sJid hoitj. 


ohseat ffair-Jidzit'. ac*^ on. v. 'it 't! I-t;-- ‘ 

absurd ie/jiWo. ' mt 

abuse MiffrawmafjJarrrt. (lre.it) 
abuse, v. btird bbaM (.<fi(fi).f>i-fl-iii:'Uf \ 
Jcaltnd, ffuli dend. active o c’rlh’l', 

accept (formally or loili/dr. 

olticially) pazir aur activity, ’ii/t'.. 

qabiil farmdnd; or qa~ t/dr!. 
bill farmdnd alone : accrue hond, I ird, <.r 
(generally) fend or fe- paidd bond, 
lend. actuated by clcvr.‘< i 

accompany sdlh-dcnd sentiment's ‘i.Y.'-'i’ 
to accompany me mat. 
merd sdfh dend, bo- addicted to. v. i- : • ■ • 
lend, sdth 7<o-dnd 

(X'e), Aamrdh loud addn.?-: :'dr: o >’• ' 
{l-e). , orsimi'Iy ' - 

accordance with, in S'!- ’ lu'i addre--' f"'b' ' 
muiib il'e), mv.Kdfin 7:d. 

(l-'e). ^ ; adja-tmcaf/M/:.- -. 

accordingly cbundncJti. admiai-trat'.-'';'. i " ' 
account or aecoimt- ir.tiz '. 

7iisdb; to check ac- tion oi rj i-i 

counts 7nxd7/ scntr.di qd" 

accounted for vi-th- admit (t'l'’ ta-" ' f 
sub-, on account of -t) /' 

irdVe, fi'e, wire (u='i- <'r - j 

ally in connection '• • 

with an emotion 1. 

acknowledi:e(torm;dU,i !.'.■> i - 

e'tirdf knrnd. . 

a.ro;.*! /’dr; a. the river r. in.r;. ' 
nadi pdr. 
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adopb (a son) muta- 
hannd Jc. 

adoi/t, cause to taslim 
Tcarana. 

advance, v. qadam lar- 
hdiid; ns the morning 
advanced rf?;; charlite 
charMe. 

advance-guard pesh- 
lasTiJcar. 

advantage fa'ida, pi. 
Jkiod'td. 

advent dmad, tashrif- 
dicari. 

adventure (ambition) 
hausila. 

- adventures sar-guzasht. 
adverse mukhdli/; ad- 
verse \nnduHi hatod, 
hdd-i-mtikJidl'^. 
adversity hird'i, had- 
qismati, had-iqhdli, 
idbdr. 

advice saldli, m ashioara, 
nasihat. 

advisable maslahat, 
mvndsib, 

advocate of, to be an 
rated jdnnd, rawdddr 
botid. 

aflFair mo'dmala, amr, 
bdt. 

affect to be agne taiv 
zdliir Tcarnd. 
afflicted (with) mtdi- 
told. 

affray banguma. 

Afghan afg&n. 
aforesaid mnzkiir, maz- 
ktira bald ; person 
aforesaid ndm-bur- 
da. 

after j9?cAAe, ba'd ; after 
some days eband roz 
ke ba'd; afterwards 
iske or vske ba‘d, or 
ptebbe; after that 
6a‘d t'ske ki. 
again pbir. 
against muqdbil (ke). 


against me (of accusa- 
tion) inert taraf, 
age Uimr, f. 

aged biiddbd, sinn-ra- 
sida. 

agent kdr-parduz, go- 
mdshtai (in gram.) 
fd'il ; through the 
agency of ma'rifat 
(ke). 

agree (to take) qabiU 
karnd or karlend, 
‘ahd karnd ; to agree 
(on a coirrse of action) 
saldh karnd ; agree 
(solemn’y) qatd o 
qasam karnd. 
agreement qaul o qardr, 
‘abdopaimdn, mttiod- 
faqat. 

aggi'ession (minor) 
dasianddzi. 

aid (mutual) tno’dtua- 
nat. 

aid, V. madad dend 5 to 
be a great aid bahut 
kdm dnd. 
air bated. 

alanning, kbatifndk, 
kbaafkd. 
alas ! afsos. 
albeit hdldnki. 
alert bosbgdr, tayydr ; 
being on the alert 
pesb-qadamt. 
alike yaksdn, bardbar. 
alive a nda. saldmat, 
saMb • saldmaf, jitd 

all sab, sard, tdmdtn, 
kuU; all the lot sab 
ke sab ; all (our) sub- 
j ects Jami‘-i-ra‘dyd. 
allegiance iid'ai; true 
aUegianco toaj^dddrt 0 
itd'at ; throw off alle- 
giance Hd‘at se pbir 
jdnd. 

alliance ‘abd o paintdn. 
allow ijdzat dend; (ap- 


prove) ga ledrd karn d; 
(admit) taslim karnd ; 
to make ailon ance 
for libdz rakbnd. 
Almighty, the qddir- 
i-mutlaq, khiidde qd- 
dir. 

alone tanhd, akeldt. 
alphabet dlif-be ; to 
learn the alphabet, 
dlif be parbnd. 
already abbi; already 
gone Jd-cbnkd. 
although bareband, go, 
goki, agarebi, bdldn- 
ki. 

nl together (q^uite) mabz, 
miitlaq, bilkull, pel 
barbkar, acli. ikat- 
tbd. 

always bamesba, bar 
teaqi. 

ambassador elebi, safir. 
ambitious hausila- 
mand, garz-mand, 
ammunition (shot and , 
powder, gold burnt, 
sdz o sdmdn-i-Jang, 
sdmdn - i - barb 0 
zarb. 

amnesty darguzar, 'afie 
among men ; from 
among men se, min 
jumla. 

amotmt, to this is qadr- 
kd. 

amuse dil-babldnd. 
amusing maza kd,mazdq 
kd, hitfkd. 

ancestors bdp-ddde, bn- 
ziirgdn. 

anchor, to langar ddlnd 
(to cast anchor), 
ancient qadim, qadinit. 
anecdote bikdyat. 
angelic J'erishton kd sd 
or ferisbton jaisd. 
anger gtissa. 
angi*y gusse, kbafd. 
animal jdnioar. 
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annex niluna (lit. make 
unite). 

anonymous gtm~num, 
le~ndm. 

announce and proclaim 
' ilun fartndnu, ishte 
-hur dend. 

answer jatcdb ; to an- 
swer jaicdh dend j to 
answer (be useful) 
2ics7i-jdnd,htm'nikal~ 
ltd. 

answering jaicdi-diJtl. 
anyone ko'i’, inll. kiit, 
anxiety andesha, iarad- 
diid, khads7ia. 
anxious mutafakkir. 
apjiarently sd7nr men, 
sd7iiran, ma'luni 7ioid 
kai ki. 

appear nazar dnd or 
parnd, dikhd'i dend, 
zd7nr 7ioiid. 
appearance sdi-af. 
appoint ia‘iiidt kartid, 
muqarrar k. 
appointed muqarrar. 
apportionment of pe- 
nalty taJioiz-i'Sazd. 
approach, n. ias7ir‘if- 
divdri (ceremoni- 
ous). 

npiJroTe manzur karnd 
qabdl karnd, pazU 
ra 7t'arnd. 

approve of raiedddr 
Itond. 

approved manzdr. 

Arab (horse) ‘arahi. 
arbitrate jpancAtt^af k. 
archer tiranddz. 
a.v^ae7iujjat ldtid,ktijjat 
karnd, mubd7iaxa kar^ 
nd. 

arsument baks, f. 
arise iithnd, itih-Jdnd ; 
(spring from) paidd 
7iond,nikalnd. 
army lasTikar, fattj f. ; 
enormous amry, dal- 


bddal las7ikar • in 
arms Ttathpdr-band. \ 
arrangement hando- 
bast, intizdm, faj- 
wiz. 

arrange, add karnd to 
either of the above ; 
to be arranged ban- 
parnd. 

arrive palidntdnid, d- 
jdnd. 
art fami. 
artful dagdbdz. 
artidee chdldkt, Jitrat, 
liikmat. 

artillery top-khdna, 

I ascend cTiarhnd. 
ascend (throne) julus 
farmdnd. 
ascent cTiarMo. 
ascertain ma‘lum karnd 
dargdft k., tahqiq k. 
ashamed shanninda; to 
bo ashamed gairat 
men dnd, sharm dnd 
{ko). 

ask puclihnd ; ask after 
lidlpucTihnd, kTiair o 
i 'dfiyat pucb7ind', nik 
for darkhmdst k. 
ass gadkd. 

1 assassin saffdk. 
(assembly Jalsa, majlis 
\ f maTifil f ., jamt'at. 
association with dme- 
zisli, soTibaf, sanghat, 
m. 

assuredly albatta, baqt- 
qatan, lodqa't. 
attack, to hamla karnd, 
gorisTt k. 

attacking (party) Itam- 
la-dioar. 

j attendance, in 7idzir. 
attention tawajjoTi, £., 
lUidz. 

attract, to Jazb Tcarnd. 
attractive force qxiic- 
wat-i-jdzila. 
atrocity shardrat. 


audible, to be smd'i 
dend. 

audience 7i dzirin-i-ijlds. 
authormosanjii/’j (com- 
piler) mo' all if. 
authority ilcltfiydr, sa- 
nad, f, ; in authority 
fanndn-pazir ; under 
authority farmdn- 
barddr, mdtaht. 
auxiliary madadgdr, 
s7iarik-i-i m dud. 
available maujud. 
avert daf' karnd. 
awake be-ddr ; to be 
aaakeytf^nd. 
a waken, jf agdnd. 
aware, to be jdnnd. 

ugdk bond, lodqf 
I bond. 


B. 

back pith f., pv.slif, f. 
back, top usbt par rail n d . 
bad hard, khrdb, (Jed 
as first member of 
compound), 
baggage asbdb (sing.), 
band gitrob, dasta. 
Baniya baniyd. 
baukermakdJaH,sarrdf 
bard bltdf. 

lareheaded and bare- 
footed ear o pu la- 
rahnd. 

bargain JcTidslt-lharld. 
bark hhaimknd. 
barley war. 
bastion hurj. 
battalion (regiment) 
pallan, f. 
battle lard'!, 
bazaar bdzdr (a collec- 
tion of shops) : 
through the bazaar 
bdzdr hoke. 
bear richh. 

bear, v. harddshi Icarnd. 
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beard ddrJii. 
beasts and birds cTia- 
rand o parand. 
heat pitnd. mdnid ; beat 
(a coTer) jhdrnd. 
become ho-jdnd, han- 
jdnd, ho-lend, tan- 
baithnd. 
bed palang. 
bedding licJihond, bis- 
tnr. 

befall Jio-parnd. 
before dge, pahle^ qabi, 
qabl isice M, pesh. 
before, prep. sdmJme, 
dge, rii-ba rii, palile. 
Begam begam (f. of beg') 
a lady of rank(Mab.) 
beggar /ajfr. 
begin, int. shurd‘ bond ; 

tr. shunV Tuarnd. 
beginner nmbiadi, nau- 
dmoz. 

beginning and end dgdz 
0 anjdm. 

behalf of, on wdste, li'e-, 
on our behalf Aamdre 
ndm se, or hamdrt ta- 
rafse. 

behind pichhe ; behind 
the back pith picbbe. 
behoves it cbdhi'e 
(Are). 

belief e'tiqdd. 

"belly pet. 
below niche. 

^ belt peti. 

benefit faida, ifdda ; 
to promote the bene- 
fit of ifdda Tcarnd. 
besides ‘aldwa {Ite), 
siwde isJce. 

besiege mohdsara Tcarnd 
best sab se achcblid, 
bebtar. bebtarin. 
bet sbart, f, ; to bet 
sbart bdndhnd. 
better bebtar. 
between men,darmigdn, 
bicb, bleb men. 


beyond pdr, parle pdr ; 

(except) siwde. 
binding (of book) jild- 
bandi. 

binding, adj. wdjib. 
bird cbiryd, f. 
birth, pride of Icbdn- 
ddnifaJebr. 
bite kdtnd. 

blame, to tobmat la- 
guild. 

bless me ! Tebairto bai. 
blind andhd ; blind of 
one eye Jednd. 
blood TcbAn. 
bloodshed Tebdn-rezi. 
blow (wind), to cbalnd, 
ebed-rabnd', blow up 
(fort), urdnd. 
boast, tofalchr samajb- 
nd, Idfzant le. 
boat Tcisbti. 

body badan. \ 

boil, intr. Icbaulnd, 
pbiiind, 

bold babddur, diler. 
bond dastaioez, f. 
book Tcitdb, f. 
booty ganhnat, hit. 
bora, to be paidd bond j 
a bom solddsrmddar- 
zdd sipdbi. 

borrowed mdnge Jed, 
mvsta'dr. 
bosom sina. 
both doiion ; both sides 
tarafain (Ar. dual), 
bough ddl, f. 
bound chbaldng, f. ; 
to be bound by 
(obliged) ; pdband 
bond. 

boundary sarbadd, f. 
bows and arrows ttr o 
Teaman. 

box sandiiq, dibigd. 
boy larJcd. 

bravery diMwart,dilert, 
babddurl. 
bread roil. 


breadth cJiaurut, 'arz. 
break, intr. iiitnd, tdt~ 
jdnd ; tr. tornd. 
breakfast bdziri. 
breeches nefa (lit. fas- 
tening of the 
drawers). 

bribery risbwat, risb- 
wat-sitdnt, 
brick ini, f. 
bridge pnl. 

hyie&jmnJcJitasarJcarJce, 
miiJcbtasar taurpar. 
bring le-dnd, Idnd, pa- 
biincbdnd. 
broad cJiaiird. 
broker dalldl. 
brought up by, to be 
(stopped) mJc-jdnd. 
bucket bdlti. 
buffalo (she) bJiains. 
building mdTcdn, ‘imd- 
rat. 

hwnotjalnd. 
hush, jbdri. 

business Tcdm, Tedr-o- 
bar, pesTia, mo'd- 
mala. 

but leJcin, magar, balJci, 
par, 19?" ; but stay 
magar ban. 

buy mol-lend, lend, 
Jcbaridnd, Jebarid Jc. 
by and by tbort der 
men, ba'd ebande. 


c. 

cage pinjrd. 
calamity sbdniaf, dfat,. 

mustbat. 
calf haebbrd. 
call (summons) bnldwd. 
call, r. bxildnd ; call 
upon (insist) tdJcid 
farmdnd. 
calumny bobidn. 
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climb cTiarhnd. 
cling lipld-raJind. 
cloak lubudd. 
close to pas, nazdiJc, 
(se) mutfasil ; quite 
close to pas hi. 
close, T. band-Jcarnd. 
closed, to be hand bond. 
closely (of dress) Ichuh. 
cloth Tcaprd ; laLle- 
cloth dastdr-Jchindn. 
club sontd. 
cluck, to Jculcurdnd. 
coast Jcindra ; to coast 
kindre kindre jdnd. 
cock murg, murgd. 
coincidence iWfdq ; a 
happy coincidence 
hnsn-Utifdq. 
collect, to jam' karnd, 
ikalthd k. 

collected (revenue), 
wiisdl. 

collector (revenue) iah. 

silddr, kalektar sahib 
colonies, dbddihd, Per. 
pi. 

colour rang. 

comb (honey) chhattd. 

combination iWfdq ; 

(conspiracy)ffac/s/i. 
come and, tashrif Idnd ; 
come to and &o dnd 
jdnd. 

comfort chain. 
command hukm, ir- 
shdd. 

command, v. farmdnd, 
huJen dend, hukm 
karnd. 

commercial venture ti. 
jurat. 

commission dhartd. 
commit, to murtakib 
hand, karnd. 
committed sarzad. 
committee panchdyai,i. 
common (customary) 
murraicaj. 

common sense ‘aql, f. 


Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled 
mukhtdrdn-i-‘aicdmm 
hazirtn-Ujalsa par- 
liament (lit. repre- 
sentatives of the 
Commons, etc.), 
commotion yosatZ. 
comnmnication lagd'u ; 
(dealings) ddd o 
sitad). 

compact ‘ahd o paimdn, 
- qatil o qardr. 
companion sdthi, ham- 
rdh. 

companionship sdth, 
sanghat, sohhat. 
company mahjil f., maj- 
lis f. ; in company 
with sdth. 

company, in milkar, 
p.c.p. of milnd. 
comparison muqdbala ; 
what comparison is 
there between . . . ? 
kahdn . . . kahdn (187) . 
complain shikdgat k., 
shdkt or mutashakki 
hand. 

complaint ndlish (legal) 
cause a complaint 
to be laid against 
ndlish karwd-dend 
{par)', (general) /or- 
ydd, f., shikdgat. 
comply with ta'mil 
karnd. 

compound hdtd (for 
ehdfa). 

comprehend qiyds Jear- 
nd, samajh-lend. 
concealed posMda, 
chhi-pd hdd. 

concentration (of 

troops) favj-kasin, 
fardhami-favj. 
concerned, with or in 
shdmil-lidl. 

concluded (treaty) 
mttn'aqid. 


concord muwdfaqat, 
ittifdq, ittehdd, Jiam- 
dilt. 

condition hdl, hdlaf ; 
original condition 
asalihdlat; in a ruin- 
ous condition khrdb- 
khasta, tabdhhdl. 
conduct (loyal) khair- 
khwdhi. 

confederate, adj. niut- 
tajiq hokar. 
confess, to iqrdr karnd. 
confidence bharosd, 
e'timdd, e'tibdr, khd- 
tir-jam'i. 

confined, muqaiyad. 
confirm, totd'id karnd, 
ba-hdl farmdnd, qd'im 
farmdnd. 
confirmation td^td. 
confounded (term of 
abuse) kambakht. 
confront muqdbala kar- 
nd. 

confusion shorish. 
connected with niuta- 
‘alliq {se), mild hiUi 
(je) ; to be con- 
nected with mild- 
rahnd {se). 

conquer fateh karnd, 
jifnd. 

conqueror fatehmand, 
ahl-i-zafar. 

conquest fateh f., pi. 
futiihdt, fateh- 

mandi, 

consequence (result) 
natija, anjdm-kdr ; 
(import) pariod, mti- 
zdyaqa. 

considerable number 
bahttt se. 

consideration lihdz, 
muldhaza, gaur-, full 
consideration gaiir- 
i-kdmil ; highest 
consideration, etc.. 
darja-i-dltjdhojaldl 
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day din, roz; to-dny i 
dj, ujM ; days of the 
Mutiny ay yam- - 

gadr ; for days mud- 
dat taJc, muddaton \ 
at daybreak fajr 
liote\ daylight di» 
rosUni ; next day 

agle din •, some day 
or other ek na eh din. 
dead miirda, mud, 
deal, to pesTi dnd (sdtK). 
dealings sar-o-kdr ; 
wholesale dealings 
thok-farosUt ; retail 
dealings khurda-fa- 
roshi. 

dear mahngd ; (risen in 
price) girdii’, pydrd, 
‘aztz ; to hold dear 
‘aziz rakhnd. 
dr*nth matii f., ajal f. ; 
put lo death mdr- 
ddhid,qaU-karnd\ to 
suffer death apni jdn 
dend, 

debauchery 'ayydsM. 
debtor qarzddr. 
deceased mutawaffd. 
deceit fareb. 
deceive, to fareb dend, 
wargaldnnd, ddm-i- 
fareb men Idnd. 
decide, to (in law) fai- 
sala karnd. 

decided, to be faisala 
hand. 

decision faisala. 
declaration mahzar, iz- 
Tidr. 

declare baydn karnd, 
zdhir k,, ‘eldn far- 
mdnd ; in detail 
tashrih k. 

decree, to fatiod dend. 
deemed, to be muia- 
sawioar bond, 
deep garbd. 
deer biran. 

defeat, v. sbikast dend. 


defeated, to be sbikast 
khdnd,hdrnd, magliib 
bond. 

defendant mudda'd- 
‘alaihi. 

defender qiVa-wdld ; 
Defender of the 
Faith zabiru-l-maz- 
bab. 

degree darja ; by de- 
grees bote bote. 
delay tawaqqxf, der, i. 
deri, 

deliberately dhista 
dbista. 

delight kbusM; in de- 
light kbiisb bokar, 
kbdsbt Jet bdlat men. 
demand talah karnd, 
muqtazd bond. 
denied, to be inkdr 
bond. 

deny, to inkdr karnd. 
depart cbal-dend, cbald 
jdnd. 

department mabkama, 
serisbta. 

departure rawdnagt j 
date of departm-e 
tartkb-i-ratvdnagi. 
depend on munbasir 
bond (men). 
dependencies muzdfdt, 
muta'alliqdt. 
depression dubdo. 
derived from jjatrfo. 
descend, to utarnd ; 
cause to descend 
utdrnd^ ndzil Jear- 
dnd. 

descended from auldd 
men bond. 

. descent ntdr. 
describe baydn karnd. 
batdnd. 

description baydn, kai- 
ftyat. 

deserve ISiq bond. 
deserving sazdwdr, 
Id’tq, qdbil-i-fa‘rif ; 


deserving of dcatli 
wdjibu-l-qatl' deser- 
ving of punishment 
sazd Ice Id'iq, 
desire mansbd, ishfi- 
ydq, drzii f., Idlacb. 
desire, v. cbdhnd, kbwd- 
bun bond. 

despair nd-immedt, md- 
ydst, be-dili-, in de- 
spair majbilr bokar, 
mdyds bokar, be-dil 
boJear ; blank de- 
spair sakht mdydsi. 
despair of, to bdtb 
ahond, nidyus rabnd. 
desert sabrd, baydbdn, 
jangal-i- tvirdna. 
destroy nist o ndbiid 
karnd, gdral Icarnd. 
destroyed, to be Jcbdk 
bo-jdnd, nist o ndbud 
bond. 

detached y’Krfrf, alag. 
detached, to be nikal- 
nd, alag bo-jdnd, jtidd 
bond. 

detachment (mil.) das- 
ta. 

detail, in fafstl se, taf- 
stltodr. 

detected, to be kbttl- 
parnd. 

determined mnstaqill- 
mizdj (possessed of 
force of character;, 
zabardast (high 
handed). 

devoted, to field (par). 
devoted, to be (to) 
marnd (jpar). 
devotions (Islam) sij- 
da. 

devour, to ebat kar 
jdnd, kbd-jdnd. 
diamond bird, 
diary rozndmeba. - 
die, to marnd, f and bo- 
jdnd, qazd karnd, etc. 
diet Jcbdnd pind. 
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different 


■h'alif. 

' disvihedienee 'ndiU-bvk - 1 


1 1 

■tiifar. 

mi. si.I-f'itrmdtil. 




. di‘irder (plague) rcu- 

tliwk'Ult : 

srsriif 

dvr},. 

1 Idf ; (gov.) had-naz- 

t** 7 »** 

ih!’,..-mty 

t": c */ ?. } 

; f. 

idiiplean’d Kurd:, n,!. 

<11 gust V }. 


i k’.drb. 

diminutive yr.ii- 


' di'j'O'fd to Kid'i!. 

dinner 1 

1 i i'T i . 


1 di-p:'sitto;i v.izdj, kba.K- 

dire . : fb 


k . ; lii- 

1 

reeS 

r.i’lte 

r..‘*. 1. 

,di‘--ilisfied isd-rdz, ini- 

:• if. 



1 AAii'A, ;>d.ritzdsr,-i!:d. 

ilir.' ‘.■'■n 

t-'.-lf. 

f, ; lii- 

kii'bidit-k’.dftr. 

r^■.;ien of oil; 

r.'.!ion« 

ili'taiiee di’.r f., dvri. 

tmil.'l 

1 .'.r.jar 

;■! Ti. 

fd’:da. 

dire -ter 

1. 


di'^t iimf KivkbtiiHf, 

ilirty. !•> 

k ? 

r-dfr. 

di'-tinetion t:-.{ii;dz. 

di-eiplir. 

ed 7 

ti'i';,!- 

di“tr.irt-'d ir.uzfiirr, 

i.'d-i. f. 

jViV.-.- 

't,i. 

pnrr.-bdv.pirdgunda, 

di-.drdm 

i-.k.'r /. 

■trr. !. 

1 .. -id., Jilt, 

diie-u.*''; 

ited 1: 

d:, A.'- 

1 . 

7 -n.i-. 

r.’f n •; 

iiif'i'f. 


di-trihiition of lands 

di-ei.-.er, 

to 

iirri’fl 

, khri-Ldnt m.-, di'tri- 

k'trnd 

ialdd, 

k.' ■ 

1 hiition (proportion) 


■idrl. 

; f, trill. 


ili'SDCfful ]il. .tk.VjJkV. j 

oiirii-lf, l»t | 'liJcli f. I 

njiii>- / I'iij hi.tx t".f It fiywiih', t't fymtnii, Irhil-' 
^iTSihi'i, hhff /<;(/<//• j lrn'i, inijxiti) /,• , f.ix.xi 

I 

(ii'jui-C'l fJ.'x ; iliM'ilod 


r.'ifr.il. 

tt) 1)f r.'tijit- 
•••■ir fiivA-ijh'ii-i, 

di.‘'lioiu*-ty la 
nali. 

(Hsloil;'.!*, to 4(’.i/(i/.7( / 
I.'ani’i, 

di.'inayctl. to hi? tflal- 
rntut, ilhahru-jihui. 

dismiss rukhsat Jcarna, 
mavqiif Ic. 

dismissed, to he man- 
71;/’ lionii. 

dismount, to zln par sr 
uiarnri. 


divi'ioii /i/'y.'/m; (of 
tri)»'') //£?/ f., pur- 
laiiili. 

do /.■ariri ; doiu^ f'ood 
J'lViila-ritriln! ; to 
Imvf done willi fii- 
ri'i honu. 
doi't'ir hahlm, 
iloeument (written) 
tahrlr, qirfur (from 
till! Greek), 
dodfre (iron.) hil-inaf. 
doff, to itfiir-jthenknu. 
dog Jrufla, 

•lolefiilly dard o liaxrat 
he sdth. 

dominion rii/usnf, mam- 
lakat. 


doiT hnc'ir, dar. dar- 

irdiri, 

doubtless Ic-shahk. 
dniin ladar-raii, f. - 
dress lHiis. 
drift. maUab. 
drink /i/nd ; drink up 
jiS-j’inil. 
drink slariib, f. 
drinking shanil ptnd, 
mai-nnxh>. 
drive in piinid, 
due I'iqi (lit. remain- 
ing to he paid), 
dues ma/iitiil, vjrat, 
dunghill krlre kd aiiliir. 


E. 

eaeh bar rk, bar ku'l ; 

each other ek diUrd. 
eager for the fray 
kb wdbdn-i -J a a ng- 

j') . 

ear kiiii. 

early mitnb aiidbere, sa- 
ri re, hart fajr-, so 
early (in tlie day) 
Unc dill rabc se (of 
time) agld. 
earn, to kamdnd. 
earnest ha-dil ojdn sc. 
ease dsdni, dram, 
d.xd'ish. 

easily ha-kh uli. dsdn t se. 
eastern masbriq-, east- 
ern countries lildd- 
i-masbriq. 

v'.x’iy dsdii, sabl ; how- 
ever easy kaisd hi 
dsdn, etc. 

eat, to kbdiid, kbd-lend ; 

cat up kbd-jdiid. 
edge, on (of teeth) 
kbatid. 

education tarhlgat, ia'- 
Um, ‘ilmigaf. 
effect asr pi. dsdr, 
na/ija pi. natd'ij ; 
(gist) mazmun. 

19 
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effective Tcargar, Jcari. 
effusion of blood Mi4n- 
rest, 

egg andd; to lay eggs 
ande dend. 
eiglit dth. 
eigbtli dthiodn. 

-elder bard. 
elephant hdihi. 
else, if not, warna, na- 
Mn to. 

embezzle, to Tchiydnat 
Tc. 

emeute dangd-fasdd, 
fasdd, sarkasM, hal- 
wd. 

empire amialddrt, sal- 
tanat. 

employ raTcJind (of a 
servant) ; iste'mdl 
karnd. 

employe muldzim. 
employed in office ‘oA- 
da par mdmdr, 
employment naukart, 
muldzimat. 

encounter (meet) mil- 
nd 5 (resistance) ta- 
qdbttl. 

encroachment pesTi- 
qadamt, 

end anjdm, intekd, ikh- 
titdm ; in the end 
anjdm ko ; from be- 
ginning to end amoal 
se dkhir tak. 
ended, to be kjiatm 
hand. 

endurance meTinat, sd- 
iit-qadami. 
endure sahnd. 
enemy dusiman. 
engage in masr&fliond ; 
(in battle) muqdbala 
karnd. 

English angrez ; E. 

(language) angrezt. 
enjoy, to fd'ida utkdnd-, 
to enjoy good health 
• tanduriist rahnd. - 


enjoyment (riotous) 
‘agydsM. 

enlightened purndr. 
enmity ‘addtoat. 
ensue, to paidd hand. 
entangled, to be phans- 
nd, phans-rahnd. 
enter qadam raklind 
“ {men), ddkhil hand, 
darj karnd ; enter on 
(a career) ikhtiydr k. 
enterprise moJnmm, f . 
enthusiasm sargarmi. 
enthusiastic sargarm. 
entice bahkdnd, targib 
dend. 

entreat multamis 7t., 
iltimds k. 

entrust, to siipurd kar- 
nd. 

equity *addlat. 
era roaqt. 
escape, to bacJind. 
escort, to pahunohdnd. 
essentials in asal men. 
establish, to sdbit kar- 
nd. 

eunuch klmdja-sard. 
Europeans ahl-i-fa- 
rang,farangi. 
evasive makkdr. 
evening shdm, f. 
everyone har ek, sab 
ko'i. 

every day roz-ba-roz, 
roz-roz, de din. 
every six months har 
chhate mdhtne men. 
exact thih ; exact state 
of case haqtqat-hdl. 
examination imtehdn. 
example namiina, nazir 
pi. nazd'ir. 

excellence khiibi, Hm- 
dagt. 

excellent (laudable) 
hamida. 

excessive ba-darja-i- 
gdyat. 

excite iibhdrnd. 


excuse ‘tizr, ma’zai'af. 
excuse oneself, to ‘ttzr 
karnd. 

excused mo'df. 
exemplar pesh n ihdd. 
exempt, to be mo'df 
rahnd. 

exliibition mtmd'ish. 
expectation intizdr, 
chashm-ddsht. 
expecting muntaztr, 
muta/rassid, 
expense kkarch, sarf. 
experience iajriba, taj- 
riba-kdri. (In the 
sense of feel the verb 
may generally be 
translated by hand, 
with ko to mark the 
person affected.) 
expert yaktde rozgdr. ■ 
explain tashrih karnd, 
baydn k, 

explanation kaiftyat ; 
for explanation kai- 
ftyat likhne ke Ke. 
expose kholndt) expose 
the head sir nikdlnd. 
exposed, to be khulnd. 
extended, to be muta- 
‘alliq hond. 

extensive bard, bard 
bard, wasV. 

extent, to some kisi 
qadr. 

extraordinary *ajib, ‘ajb 
kd. 

extremely bahut M, ne- 
hdyat, shiddat se. 
eye dnkh, f . ; eye of 
needle ndke kd mitnh. 


. F. 

face mimh, cTiehra. 
facility stilidliyat. 
fact amr, pi. umiir. 
factor kothi-wdld. 
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factory ko'Iii. 
fair meld, adj. munsif, 
insuf se ba‘id nahUi. 
faithful namak-Jchtodr, 
wafddar, imdnddr. 
fall girnd, gir-parnd, 
parnd. 

fall into, to (of a river) 
jd-milnd. 
false jhiithd. 
familiarity munh~lagd- 
nd. 

family, Tniriba, TcTidnddn, 
ghar ; the whole 
- famUy Tcitnhe led Tciin- 
la. 

famine qehUsdU, qeht. 
famished Ml kd mdrd. 
far, far off dur, noun 
and adj. 5 not far 
ilorl ddr, ddmahhi', 
not very far cTianddn 
ddr nahtn. 

fashion iarah f., tarU 
qa, taxir, dasMr. 
fast ies, tez~rqftdr. 
fasten, to lagdnd. 
fate qismat, taqdir ; 

sad fate ‘azdb. 
father Idp, wdiid. 
fatigue ihakdn f., mdn- 
dagt. 

fault qusdr pi. qusdrdt, 
taqsir pi. taqdsir, 
khatd. 

favour, to tu td karnd. 
favourable mundsib. 
fear, fright dar, khaitf. 
feast da'ivat. 
features (of conduct) 
ausd‘ pi. of toaz'. 
feed khildnd ; have fed 
khibodnd. 

feel sure yaqtn jdund, 
kJiub jdnnd ; to be 
felt dll men iagnd. 
feelings of kindred 
birddardna hamdt'L 
fellow sbakbs ; you fel- 
low ! are id, are 


shakhs ; you fellows 
Uim log : fellow coun- 
trymen ham-watan. 
female infanticide 
» rasm-i-dttkMar-ktisM. 
ferry gMt, ittdr. 
fertility zar-hhtzi. 
feudal system jdgtr 
khidmdt lene dene kd 
tariqa. 

fever bukhdr. - 
few chand, kt^i ko'i, 
kuchh kucJih, kamiar. 
field maiddn, khet\ to 
be master of the 
field maiddn hdih 
rahnd ; of battle 
maiddn • i - kdrzdr, 
maiddn-i-jang. 

&{teen pandralii fifteen 
hundred derlt hazdr 
or pandrah sail. 

Mtj pacMs, 
fifty-seven, saitdtoan. 
fight larnd ; fight one’s 
way larnd l^irnd. 
filth (dung) bith f. 
fill bJiarnd, bhar-dend. 
find pdnd ; find out ' 
dargdft karnd. - 
fine jarimdna^ fine 
fellow (iron.) haz- 
rat. 

finger iingli. 
finish kar-chuknd, ta- 
mdm karnd, khatm 
karnd ; finish a job 
(in sense of killing) 
kdm tamdm k. 
fire dg f., dtish ; to 
catch fire dg-lagnt 
(men); tohnrnjalnd. 
firmness istelikdm. 
first, at the very pahle 
paTial men. 

Svst paMd, aioical; at 
first pable, ibtidd- 
men. 

first-rate aivwal darja 
kd. 


fit Id’iq, qdbil. 
fit, r. Iagnd; adj. ninart- 
sib ; to See lit to . . . 
mundsib samajhnd ki. 
fix lagdnd, qd'im k. 
fix (quandary) pech. 
fixed qd'im ; fixed rules 
qaiod‘id-umo‘aignn. 
flatter kMshdmad k. 
flesh gosht. 

float, bahnd, bah-jdnd. 
flock rewar f. ; (of 
cotton) gdl. 
fly urnd ; (flee) blidjnd. 
follow picithe jdnd ; 

(obey) mdnnd. 
folly jahdlat, be-mi- 
qdfi. 

fondof shatiq bond (kd). 
food (diet) gizd. 
fool alimaq. 

foot pdnon (and by 
elision of either 
nasal pd;:w or pd'on ), 
pair, pd, qadam 
(pace) ; to go on 
foot pd'on pd'on vital- 
nd, paidal chalnd. 
foot-path pagdandi. 
for kgiinki, kis li'e ki, 
etc. 

forbid man‘ karnd. 
forbidden liardm. 
force (of men) Jamt'ai. 
fatij ; (strength) zor ; 
violent force jalr o 
ziyddait. 

force, tojabr karnd. 
forced majbitr. 
fordable pdgdb. 
forefathers, bdp-ddde. 
ioreitjangal. 
forged ya7/. 
forget hhdlnd, hhv.l- 
jdnd. 

Forgetful gtjil. 
forgetfulness, gajlat, 
fardmosh-kdri. 
formal (serious) fan- 
itda. 

19 * 
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forb q^iVa. I gambling q mdr-hdzi. \ baJcht, neh * mxzdj ; 

fortitude isiiqldl. gauie, bdzt, sJn'kdr. good gorernnient 

fortnight do gang, jtzmd‘at. /lusn -wifzdm; good 

rortune zamdxia, iqbdl. garden, bdg. fortune iqbil. 

forty chdlis. gasp for breath, to dam government sarTcdr f. 

foul makrd'h. ndk men dnd. riydsat, Tinkm-rdn't, 

formd, to be Jidth dnd, gate phdtak. 'amalddri, adj. sar- 

hdth lagnd. gaze dehhnd, tdknd ; kdri. 

foundation btmgdd f., gazing dekhte ke grace fazl, tanf lq. 

bind. dekhte. graceless be-adab. 

four chdri four times generally aksar, ‘umd- grade darjd. 

as much chattguna. man, bil-'nxniim. gradually ba- - tadrij, 

fourth c/ifflidAd j (part) gentlj dhistagi se. hotehote,raftarajta. 

chautha hissa, cha- gesture iskdra. grain ddna, galla. 

Jidritm. get pdnd, hdsil Jcarnd, grammar sarf-naliio f. 

fowl mvrg, murgd milnd, int. ; get off granary galla-khdna. 

(male), murgi (fe- ittarnd, utar-parnd j grand ‘dlishdn. 

male). get wguthnd. grandson jpoW. 

fowl - house dayba, ghaut ghat. grant qabtl or manzilr 

mxirgUkhuna. give, to dexxd, de-dexxd ; k. 

fox lomri. cause to give dildnd ; grant ‘exidgnt karnd ; 

framing of laws taj- give up chhornd, granted that mdnd 

tctz-i-qdnxtn. chhor dend, haiodla ki, sahi (at the end 

frequent (continual) karnd', (an inten- of sentence). 

mxitawdtir. iion)faskh karnd. gras^ pakarnd. 

fresh tdza, tdza-dam. girl larki. grass ghds f. 

friend dost, bhd'i, glory, for barde nang o gratitude shxikr-gxizdrt. 
raflq, 'aziz j friends xidm. graze, to chax'xxd ; make 

ahbdb (pi. of habth). glory in apnd fakhr graze chardxxd. 
fright khavf, sahm. jdnnd. gi’case the palm, to 

frightened, to be darnd go jdnd, tashrtf lejdnd, {i.e. bribe) muxxh 

(se), khauf khdnd. chalnd', to have to mtthd karxid (lit. to 

front, in age. go jdnd parnd ; go sweeten the mouth), 

frontier sarhadd f. away chald jdnd ; go gi’eat bard ; great man 

frozen jama hud. hack pMr jdnd, wd- axxxtr-kabtr. 

fulfil, to purd karnd, pas chalnd', go about grief qalaq, ranj, has- 
wafd karnd. your business chaltd rat, gani. 

full, pdrd, kxtll, bhard phix'td nazar dnd. ground zamhi f. 

hud. goat (she) bakri. grow barhnd,hotdjdnd, 

furniture asJdi. God khndd •, by God! paidd hoxxd% grow 

fiudively c^or^ ec. khudd kt qasani', nig bard hoxxd,jaxvi(n 

future Uganda, (gram.) God knows khudd hoxxd. 

mustaqbil, jdne, khudd ‘alim guard, on one’s kha- 

hai ; for God’s sake barddr, chaukas. 
khudd ke wdste ; guide rahxxuxxid, rah- 
G. praised be God; ddr. 

subhdn-alldh. gxilf khalij. 

gallant lahddur. gold mohur ashrafi. gun banddq f., top (can- 

gallantry lahddux'i, jdn good achchhd, 'uxnda, non) f. ; (lieavy gun) 
jishdiit, nek, durust, nek- zarb-top f. 
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n. 

iiabifc *ddat. 
habits (of body or 
mind) teas' f. ; (of 
life) iarz-i-sindagi. 

‘ habitation of war ’ 1 
ddru ’l-harh. 
hair hal. 

hair to stand on end 
rongte Tcliare hone. 
liair . splitting, mti-sJii- 
g&fl. 
half udha. 

lialf bill, to ddh mtid' 
Tcarnd. 

half-way ddhi dur. 
half-yearly shashmdht, 
hamlet hherd. 
hand hdth 5 to take into 
one’s own hands 
apne ehtimdm men 
lend. 

handcuff, to mnshken 
bdndhnd. 
handful muihi. 
hang down, tr. /o/- 
kdnd. 

hang it ! bald se. 
happen hand, wugtV 
men dnd ; as it hap- 
pened ittifdqan. 
hard (difGciiIt) mtish- 
kil, dtishiodr ; (ma- 
terial) sakht', (wind) 

- iez ; to do hard 
work iaklif ufhdnd, 
mehnat karnd. 
hardship sakMt. 
Hardwar, hardivdr 
(place where the 
Ganges enters the 
plains), 
hare khargosh. 

■ harm qabahat. 
harvest (spring) rali ' ; 
(autumn) kharif-, 
harvest to be got in 
bird pur bond (lit. 


the crossing of the! 
raft). 

hatch, to bachche nikal- 
wdnd (spoken of 
breeder). 

have, use suhst. verb 
■with postp. pus or 
affix ko for the pos- 
sessor ; occasionally 
rakhnu may be used, 
head sir H sar P. ; 
(chief) ra’is, sardur, 
peshtod ; head over 
heels aundhd. 
health tandurusti, ‘dfi- 
yat ; state of health 
mizdj, iabVai. 
he.ir, to stinnd, sun- 
lend , sun-pdnd ; hear- 
ing of istimd'. 
heard, to be kdn parnd, 
sttnd’i dend. 
heart dil 5 out of heart 
be-dil, dzurda' dil 
heart’s content, 
khdsM ki hdlat. 
hearty dill. 

heat garmt, dliup f., 
iaxshf iezt. 
heir wdris. 

held, about to be dar- 
pesh. 

hell dozakh. 

help Sahara, madad f., 

1 madad-gdri, imddd. 
help, to madad dend or 
karnd ; help oneself 
apnd kdm nikdl-lend. 
helpless nd-kdr. maj~ 
bdr, be-ikhtigdr. 
here yahdn, yahin, it 
jagah {men ) ; here 
and there jd~ba-jd. 
liijh ‘did, unchd, bit- 
land. 

higher class ‘did darja. 
hill pahdr ; ‘ on the 
hills ’ pahdr par. 
Hindooism hindd-inal. 
hindrance ia’arruz 


1 hint tmd, ishdra. 
hold, rakhnu, ia-tatr- 
tour k’, to be held 
miitasawwar hand, 
jdrl hand ; hold out, 
to (in opposition) 
zidd kt'e jund, to 
hold oneself bound 
apnd zimma idzim 
jannd. 

home, at ghar par ; to 
go home, gharjdnd. 

' honest diydnatdur. 
iioney shahd. 
honour ‘izzat, hurmat. 
hope, ummed f. 
hope, to innmed rakhnu. 
horde qaum f. 
liorrible khauf - ndk, 
bald kd, gazab kd. 
horror (aversion) dili 
nafrat. 
horse ghord, 
hot garm 5 the hot 
weather garmt kd 
mausim, garmiydn 
pi- 
ll <and, xhikurt kufld, 
honr ghantu. 
house (general) ghar-, 
(better das.') makdn, 
kolhi, harelt. 
housekeeping khdna- . 
dart. 

however, ba-har hdl, 
phir bhi, to bin. 
human being ddmi, 
ddamzud, insdn. 
humanity mard-ddmi- 
gat, in.tdnigal. 
humble frame of mind 
‘djizi kl I.dlat. 
humility inki.tdr. 
hundred, sau ; hun- 
deeds .taikroti, sadhd. 
huncer bhdk f., gar- 
sinagi sore hunger 
zar ):i bhiik. 
hungry, to be ll.i'.k 
lagnd, Ihitkhd hand. 
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hunt, to shiJ!;dr karnd. 
hurry jaldi ; in a hurry 
jald. 

hui-ry, to jaldt karnd. 
hurt, to be chot lagnd. 
husband khdioind, 
shanhar. 


1 . 

iced Tvater bar/ kd 
pdnt. 

idea laJiar f., khaydl, 
irdda,jikr m, & f. 
idiom moJidtcara. 
idiomatic bd-mohdwara. 
idiot ahmaq. 

-idle he-kdr, sust. 
idle kdhil, be-kdr ; idle- 
ness kahili, 

ignorant jdhil, ndddn, 
he-iouqdf. 

ill bhndr, 'alii', to he 
ill,/! hard karnd. 
ill-luck bad-qismati, 
bad-iqbdli, 

ill-treat burd^i karnd 
opp. to nekt k. 
ill-use sitdnd. 
illegal, nd-Jd'iz. 
illiterate nd-khwdnda. 
illustration (verbal) 
iamsil. 

imaginary khaydl t. 
imagine, to tasawioiir 
karnd, khaydl k. 
imitation of, in dekhd- 
dekH. 

imme.'liately ba-miijar- 
rad,fa uran , filfaiir, 
impartial baga'r tnraf- 
ddri ke. 

impeding, muzdhini. 
impertinent nd-ham- 
wdr, flusidkh. 
implicitly be-chun o 
chird (lit. ^vithout 
when and why). 


implore, to niultaji 
hand. 

impossible nd-mumkin, 
muhdl, iiahin ho- 
saknd. 

inasmuch as, az bas ki. 
inaudible, to be sund'i 
na dend. 

incompatible nd ham- 
sdz. 

inconceivable be-qiyds, 
khiltif-qiyds. 
increase, to, int. barh- 
nd, tr. barhdnd. 
independent dzdd-, in- 
dependent action, 
dzdddna kdr-rawd't. 
India hindustdn, hind. 
indiscreet be-tamiz. 
indiscriminately, be- 
tashkhis-i-ashkhds. 
indispensable Id-budd. 
indisposed ‘alii. 
indisposition ‘aldlat. 
indolence kdhilt. 
indulge in to excess 
nehdyat be-bdk hand 
(j7icn). 

indulgence in strong li- 
quors shardb-khtodri, 
mai-noshi. 

Indus sindh. 
industrious jqfd-kash, 
mehnatt. 

inexpedient maslahat 
nahin. 

infantry paidal-, foot- 
soldier piydda, 
inferior kam - ratbd, 
a hid. 

infernal deity pdtdl- 
wdld deotd. 

inflame, to ishte'dl 
dend. 

inflict dend (of punish- 
ment). 

influence dakhl, ro'b. 
influential ro‘b-ddr. 
inform dgdh karnd ; to 
be informed dgdh 


hand ; to gaiu infor- 
mation who a person 
really is asali haqi- 
qat dzrydft karnd. 
information ittild' f., 
khabar f. 

informer mnkhabblr. 
ingrate kdfir-ni'amat. 
inhabit rahnd, basnd, 
bud o bdsh k. 
inhabitant bdshinda, 
pi. bdshindagdn, 
rahne-todld. 
inheritance tarkd ; by 
inheritance tarke 
men. 

inquiry bdz-purs f. ; 
(in sickness) 'eyd- 
dal. 

inside andar, bhitar. 
insinuate oneself dakhl 
pdnd, 

inspect mo‘dyana k. 
inspection nigrdni. 
instability nd-pdeddi i. 
instance misdl f. 
instead, adv. yd. 
instead of, post, ‘etoaz. 
instigate, to targih 
dend. 

institutions rdh o rasm 
f ., rasm. o ritvdj. 
instruction ta'lim ; in- 
structions hiddyat, 
hukm, kahd. 
insult tauhin. 
insurrection sar-kashi j 
(minor) bahvd. 
integrity digunat. 
intellect ‘aql f. 
intelligent zehin, ‘aq^- 
mand, iez-fehm. 
intent miirdd f., niyat. 
intention qasd, irdda ; 
to give up intention 
/askh karnd. 
intercourse dniad o 
raft f. ; want of 
intercourse judd 
rahnd. 
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Lnterpst sa‘t o sifurisTi ; 
in jour interest ium- 
hcirehaqq^ men. 
interesting dilchasp, 
ma:a Tea, mazuq kd, 
inlerfere, to dastanduzi 
karnd, ta'arniz t. 
interference dastati' 
dazl. 

intermarry, to dpa’s 
men sliddi bpuh 
karnd. 

internal andardnt; in- 
ternal tranquillity 
amn o ckaiii. 
intoxicated shardh ke 
nasJid men. 

intrigue sdzisJi. 
intriguer miifsid. 
intuition tafarriis, fird~ 
sat. 

invade, to cJiarJidi 
karnd. 

invasion charhd'o. 
invent ijdd karnd ; to 
be invented iJdd 
bond. 

inveigled, to be dhokd 
khdnd. 

invite to a feast ziyd- 
fat karnd. 
iron lokd. 

irregularity (of con- 
duct), irregular 
courses be-laydmi. 
island yarjro. 
isolated jvddgdna, jndd 
jadd. 

issue, to (order) sddir 
k., Int., nikalnd ; to 
be issued ndjtz hand. 
Item raqam f. 


J. 

j'oxgjiard. 
jewclleryaaftorf. 
jewels jatedhir. 


L. 

labour mehnat. 
ladder sirhi. 
lady bibi. 

lamp cMrdg (collec- 
tively) batti chirdg. 
land zamtn f. 
landholder zaminddr. 
lands ardzt. 

language sabdn f., bolL 
lash out, to dulattt 
chaldnd. 

last, at dkhir, dkJdr 
kdr; last year par- 
sal. 

late, to be der karnd ; 
so late in the day 
Hne din charhe ; so 
late at night iint rut 
ga'e, 

laud, to ta‘rtf k. 
laugh, to hansnd-, to 
get oneself laughed 
at apni hanst kardnd. 
laughing, laughter 
kansi ; laughing, adj. 
banst k&. 

law qdnun, pi. qaiod- 
nin ; laws and regu- 
lations d’ln 0 qdnun. 
lazy sust. 

lead away (deceive) 
bahkdnd,ha1ikd-dend ; 
taking the lead, pesh- 
raiot. 

leader sargurok, sar- 
ddr ; hereditary 
leader hdpott-ra'is. 
leading-rein hdg-dort. 
leap, to kodnd. 
leam, stkhnd, parhnd, 
leave rukhsat, ijdzat, 
cJiliutM ; take leave 
rukhsat hand or lend ; 
give leave (dismiss 
in interviewing; 
rukhsat karnd. 


join, to jornd, mildnd ; 
join in shdmil hand, 
sharik Jiond. 

[journey safar. 
judgment ^a/tm o jird- 
sat, tamiz-, day of 
judgment qigdmat. 
junction, to form with 
mil-jdnd. 
justice insdf. 
just like bi'ainihi. 
just now abhi to. The 
idiom of ‘just’ in 
such phrases ns 
‘ just wait,’ etc. may 
generally be trans- 
lated by zarra to. 


K. 

keep raklind ; keep 
watch dekhtd rahnd ; 
to be kept up hdd 
karnd. 

key ktttiji, chdht, i&lt. 
kill, to mdrnd, mdr- 
ddlnd, Tittldk k., qatl 
k . ; to be killed (in 
battle) kdm and, khet 
rahnd, mdrdjdnd. 
kind qism f., rang, 
iarah f. 

kindled, to be bharak- 
rahnd. 

kindness sul&k, mehr. 
bdni. 

king bddshdh. 
kiss, to bosa dend. 
knock at (door) dastak 
dend. 

know, to Msi ko kha- 
bar hand, or ‘Urn 
hona, or ma'liim hand, 
jdnnd, pahchdnnd. 

• knowingly, jdn -bujh - 
. kar. 

known ma‘lum ; made 
known munkashif. 
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leave, to (stai’t) ckhiit- 
nd ; trails. chJiornd, 
chhor-dend leave ofE 
hdzdnd, chliornd. 
leave off following 
find chhornd. 
left hdqi ; to be left 
rah-jdnd, parnd\ to 
be left on tbe field 
khet rahnd. \ 

length Ml, lambd'i. 
lengthen barhdnd. 
leopard, cMtd. 
lest aisd iia ho ki, ki 
mabddd. 

'letter khati, chitthi, 
ruq‘a, ndma. 
library kuinb-klidna 
(Ar. pi. of kiidb). 
lie parnd. 

life jdn f., zindagt j 
whole life 'ttmr bhar ; 
to pass life ztsl karnd, 
basar auqdt karnd. 
lift vfkdnd j to lift off 
the feet le-vrnd. 
light rosJini, ndr. 
light halkd, khafif, 
narm. 

lightning, btjU. 
like, alike yaksdn, 
hardbar ; prep, misl ; 
have alikingfor ff/iawg 
bond (Jed), chdhnd. 
limb 'azio, pi. a'zd, 
hdth-puon. 

limit ikikdnd, Jiadd f. ; 
to be limited to 
khatm bond (men). 
lion sher. 
listen sunnd. 
literal lugawt. 
little chhotd, ihord ; a 
little zarra, thord sd, 
fhord thord, kttchh 
kuchh. 

lire, to basar auqdt 
karnd, ztsl karnd, 
rahnd ; as long as 1 


liver jigar, kalejd, 
load bojh. 

load Iddnd; to be 
loaded ladnd, lad- 
lend. 

loadstone sang-i-miq- 
ndtis. 

local is jagah kd, 
ydhdn ke logon kd. 
lock, qttjl. 

long dardz, lambd ; 
very long tiil-tawil ; 
long ago knbht kd, 
kab kd, muddat 
hut. 

long for mushtdq hand, 
ishtigdq rakhnd. 
look, look for dekhnd ; 

look blankly at 
I munh. dekhnd % look- 
I ing for service muta- 
IdsM-i-rozgdr. 
looks, good stirat. 
loose kholnd, chhornd. 
lord khuddtoand ; lords 
spiritual and tem- 
poral ttnirde millatt 
0 mulkt. 

lose (game or battle) 
hdrnd, 

loss khasdrd, nnqsdn, 
ziydn ; a losing con- 
cern yis men khasdrd 
hotd ; at a loss, 
hairdn. 

lost, to hejdtd rahnd. 
louse y‘«n f. 

love ‘asfs rakhnd, pydr 
karnd, chdhnd ; for 
love barde ishq o 
mahabbat. 

loyally toafdddrt,khair- 
khwdht. 

luckily khdsh'qismatt 
se, husn-ittifdq se ; 
bad luck bad-iqbdlt, 
bad-qi.smatt. 
lull, to phusldnd. 
lying and deceit darog 
o dagd. 


M. 

made up bandyd hiid. 
magnanimity ‘dii-him- 
matt. 

Slahoraedan, Moslem, 
or Muslim, musal- 
man, ahl-i-isldm. 
maintenonoo (of treatv) 
ifd. 

majesty, his or her 
huzdr. 

make bandnd, karnd ; 
make peace suhl 
kar-lend ; make a 
noise gul machdnd ; 
make both ends 
meet kifdyat karnd ; 
make a clean sweep 
sajd chat karnd, 
bardbar karnd', make 
good a deficiency 
kasr nikdlnd. 
man ddmt, ddam-zdd, 
mard, insdn ; dead 
man murda; holy 
man buzurg, kdmil, 
jogt, guicTin ; old 
man ptr-mard, btid- 
- dhd. 

managed, to be bannd, 
ban-parndi if I can 
manage it, merd bas 
chale, ho-sake, bane 
to. 

management intizdm, 
tadbtr, bandobast. 
manager, munsarim, 
mohtamim. 

manifest, roshan, ash- 
kdr. 

mankind insdn. 
manliness shujd'at, 
mard-ddmiyat,jawdn~ 
mardi, marddnagt. 
many bahut, bahut se, 
bahuterd, ak.sar ; 
many times bdrhd. 
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nation qatim f., foreign 
nation gair qaum. 
national qatimt, ek 
qaum Tea. 

native rahneiodld na- 
tives of India ahl-i- 
Mnd ; native coun- 
try toatan. 
nature tahVat. 
near nazdtic, qarib, 
muttasil. 

nearly qarih qarib, 
qarib tha ki. 
necessary zarur, Idz'm ; 

necessaries zaruridt. 
neck gardan f. 
need zarurat, kdjat. 
needy mohtdj, kdjat- 
mand. 

neglect gajlat, be-par- 
tod'i, be-eJitigdti. 
neglect, to be-kkabar 
hand, gdfil hand, 
khabar na lend. 
neighbour hamsdga, 
neighbourhood (envi- 
rons) gird-natodh f., 
qiirb-jatvdr. 

nephew bhatijd, bkdnjd. 
never kabhi nahin, kar- 
giz nakin ; never mind 
kvckk pariod nakin. 
new jadid, nayd \ 
(rare) anokkd. 
next agld, ab kd. 
nice ‘iimda, dil-pasand, 
dil-kuskd, pasan- 
dida; how nice! kgd 
kkiib. 

nicely maza men. 
night rdt f. ; night and 
day rdt din ; so late 
at night Uni rdt gae ; 
to-night dj rdt. 
nine nau. 
nineteen unis. 
no, not nak, nakin-, do 
not mat-, no one ko'i 
nakin ; no matter 
how. etc., see 175. 


nonsense puckbdfi. 
noon do pakar i. 
noose pkdnd-, with a 
noose (rope) pkdnd- 
wdld. 

north iittar, skimdl-, to 
the north uttar men. 
northern skimdli ; n.- 
western magrabt o 
skimdli. 
nose ndk f. 
nothing kuckk nakin. 
notify, to itlild^ dend, 
mtittali‘ karnd. 
notwithstanding that 
bd-wujudeki. 
number ta‘ddd. F. II. 

like takrdr. 
numbness sansani. 
numerous ka^ni t- 
ta‘ddd. 

nylghau nilgdo. 


0 . 

object ckiz f., matldb, 
garz f., murdd f. 
object V. e'tirdz k. 
objection eHirdz f. - 
obligations of duty la- 
wdzim. 

oblivion fardmosk t, 
observance ta'mil. 
observe dekknd, mu'd- 
kaza karnd, ta'mil 
karnd. 

obstacle muzdkim-, ob- 
siacle to progress 
mdni'u 'l-mokimm. 
obtain pdind, kdsil k. 
obtainable dastgdb, 
mugassar. 

occasion mar^a5a ; qdbd 
in., mauqa', 
occupation maskgala. 
occupy, to jd-basnd ; 
occupied in masrdf, 
maskgul. 


occur kond, wdqi‘ kond, 
wuqu' men dnd, kisi 
ke kkagdl men dnd, 
stijknd. 

ocean samundar, bakr. 
offence qus4r. 
offend (to be unplea- 
sant to) pasand na 
dnd. 

offer, to dene lagnd, 
dend, 

off-hand sar-i-dast; in 
off-hand manner le- 
iakalluf koJear. 
office seriskia, ‘okda ; 
(place) daftar ; 
(duty) mansab. 
office-people daftar- 
■ log, ‘omald, or ‘amla. 
officer of government 
mansabddr, ‘okda- 
ddr-, superior officers 
kukkdm-i-bdld-dast. 
oftentimes aksar auqdt. 
old purdna, sdbiq, qa- 
dim ; old age bnr- 
kdpd. 

ominous (in sense of 
outward indication) 
uparl. 

omit (ip >vriting) qa- 
lam-anddz karnd. 
once ek daf'a, ek mar- 
taba ; at once jald, 
faurdn, jkat,jkatpat, 
daf'atan, bdt ki but 
men, yakdyak. 
one ek-, one or other 
ek na ek-, one by 
one ek ek karke ; one 
another ek dusrd. 
only sirf,Jaqat, kkdlt. 
ooze nikld dnd. 
open, to, int. kkulnd. 
operation kdr-ravo&i. 
opinion ddnist f., rde 
f. ; in my opinion 
mere nazdik. 
opponent mukkdlif. 
opportunity mauqa' ; 
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to tMnt it a good 1 pair (of liorses) ./ora. 


opportunity ganlmat 
samajhnd : as oppor- 
tunity offers wagi 
pare par. 

oppose, to miigdhala 
karnd, JcMldf karnd, 
mnlchdUf hand. 
opposition miikhalafat. 
oppress, to zahn karnd, 
siidnd, 

oppressed mazldm, 
daid hud. 
or yd, nahln to. 
order huJcm, tartii’, in 
order iartib se ; in 
order to id, tdhi, Jci 
id, is gars se .... ki, 
etc. ; - under the 
orders of ser Tiukni 
fi'e), md ieht’, good 
order khtish-nazmi, 
husn-intisdm ; lower 
order adnd darja. 
orderly ardalt. 
organization lando- 
bast, intisdm. 
ornaments zewar. 
orphanage (state of} 
gatlmt. j 

Oudli avadh. 
outbreak fasdd, dangd 
fasctd, bailed. 
over vpar, bald. 
orerlandH us/iki kirdk. 
overlook, to darguzar 
karnd. 

owing to ba-sabab. 
or ^«o; slaughter of 
oxen gdo-kusht. 

P. 


pace chdl f. 
pacification am n o amdn. 
pain dard ; ‘ on pain 
of ’ may he occasion- 
ally rendered hy the 
use of Kama. 


pale ’ of forgiveness 
ehdtd-i-tarahhum. 
Pandit pandit (Hindft 
religious title), 
panegyrist madh- 

khwdn ; warmest 
panegyrist khdss 
madh-khKttn. 
panic saJim ; panic- 
stricken chhakke- 
cTihdt (metaphor 
from dice). 

Panjab panjdh (five 
waters), 
paper kdgaz. 

Paradise jannat. 
paratysed, to be Mth 
pd/on phiil-jdnd. 
parda parda (custom 
of veiling and se- 
cluding women), 
pardon ‘afvo, darguzar, 
bakhshish, ma^rat. 
pardon, v. darguzar 
karnd or farmdnd. 
bakhshnd ; to get 
pardoned mo'df kar- 
dnd. 

parents mdbdp. 
part hissai act a pro- 
minent part pesh- 
dasti karnd. 
partaker shartk ; par 
takers in murder 
shurakd-e-qatl. 
particularly khasusan 
khdskar. 

partnership shirkat, 
party /arg, /arjg ; op 
posite party fariq-i 
mukhdlif ; make a 
party among sdzi~ 
shen karnd. 

pass (large) dara j 
(small) ghdtt. 
pass, V. guzarnd ; pass 
(a law) jari karnd. 


pass to (of time), katnd 
intr, kdtnd tr. 


teas' karnd. 


passage gtizar. 
passport chdldn. 
past tense siga-i-mdzt, 
tzi. 

path (track) pag- 
dandi. 

pathless be-rdh. 
patience sabr, taham- 
mill. 

patient burdbdrdna. 
patient (noun) marlz, 
bimdtr. 
patrol, or parade, 
gasht karnd. 
pauper khdli hdth, muf- 
lis. 

pavilion bdrahdart. 
pay tankhvodh f. 
pay, V. add karnd ; pay 
up chukdnd, chitkd- 
dend. 

peace and harmony 
amn-chain. 
peaceful industry sa- 
nd'e‘-i-sulh (lit. arts 
of peace), 
peacefully sulh o saddd 
men (lit. in peace 
and rectitude), 
pearl moii m. 
peep in. Jhdnknd. 
pez (of tent) melch f., 
khontt, 

people log, rahnewdle, 
httshinda, pi. bdshin~ 
dagun, khaliTig. 
perch, to baithnd. 
perform, to anjdm 
dend, add karnd. 
perhaps shdgad. 
peril (critical circum- 
stances) hddisa. 
period 'arsa, zamdna, 
waqt. 

permission partodnagi, 
ijdzat. 

permit gawdrd karnd, 
ijdzat dend. 
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perpendicuiai TcTiaii. 
perplexed to be hairdn 
hond, hairat men 
hond, hais-bais men 
bond. 

person ddmt, sbnJchs ; in 
person bi-cdt-i-khdss^ 
bi-sdtihi, bi-zdt-i~ 
kliud ; some persons 
ba‘z, ba‘z log. 
petition ‘arzt, ‘arz- 
ddskt f. du'd, islid'd. 
picked chund h^d. 
piece tvkrd ; piece of 
cruelty zulm ; in 

pieces pw’ze purze ; 
to be dashed in 

pieces chiknd chur 
ho-jdnd. 
pig su'ar. 

pitch (tent) kbard 
karnd ; to be pitched 
nasab bond. 
pity iars. 

pliilosophy ‘ilm-i-bik- 
mat, bikmat. 
physiognomist qiydfa- 
shinds. 

physiognomy qiydfa. 
place jagab f., mnkdn 
jd f. ; (halting place) 
maqdm, manzil f. 
place, V. rakbna, ralh- 
dend ; take place 
wuqil' men dnd. 
plain maiddn. 
nlain zdbir, dsbkdr ; 
(simple) he-sdkbta ; 
plain fact sdf bdt. 
olaintiff miidda't. 
plan iajwiz, fadhir. 
plant, to nasab karnd. 
plates and dishes 
(crockery) bar/an. 
please paeand dnd {ko), 
kbiisb karnd, 
pleased khihh. 
pleasant paxandida. 
pleasuve(will) marzi 
plight hddixn ; in this 


plight ye7i bdl dekb- 
kar. 

plod wearily behind 
pdon pdon ghasittd 
bdd cbalnd. 

pluck, to (fruit) tornd. 
plunder, to lut-lend. 
plundering lAterd adj. 
and n. 

poisonous zabr-dluda. 
pole (of a tent) 
chobd. 

police polls, abdli'dn-i- 
polis. 

policeman tbdna-mdld. 
police-officer thdnaddr, 
pomp and luxury Jearr 
o farr. 
pony taltu. 

poor garib, he-ebdra, 
muflis, mobtdj. 
popular (customary) 
ma'miUi. 

population, dbddt. 
porridge gbunghnigdn 
pi. 

portion bissa. 
possession qabza. 
possible mumkin ; if 
possible bosake, bane 
to. 

pot lotd. 

power iqtiddr, ikbti- 
ydr, qdhii, qabzd, 
has ; to hare power 
bas cbalnd. 

practice (as opposed 
to theory) ‘amal ; 
(Iiabit) 'ddal, 

daslAr, 

practised, to be bud 
karnd. 

pray, to du'd mdngnd. 
pr.iycr du'd, nanidz f. 
prayer-mat (or carpet) 
jde-namdz f. 
precincts of village 
bastion kt dbddt. 
preconcerted ba-itti- 
Jdq-i-bamdigar, 


precursor agicdn, pesb- 
ran. 

prefer, to muqaddam 
samajbnd. 
pregnant gdbbin. 
prejudice ta'assub. 
preparation tayydrt. 
prepare to be off, to 
ebahe lagnd. 
p"esent, bdl, bdzir, 
maujAd ; of t he 

present day bdl 

kd ; at present filbdl, 
bilfe'l. 

present, to pesb karnd, 
nazr gitzrdnnd ; pre- 
sent oneself bdzir 
bond. 

presents tobfa-tabc^if •, 
' by these presents ’ 
is qirtdx ke ru se. 
preserve, to mahfAz 
rakbnd, 

preserved mabfAz. 
presidency bdtd (ebdtd) 
pressed hard (driven 
to bay) hdrnd. 
pressure (external) 
bdbar kd dabdo. 
pretext babdna. 
prevail, to riwdj bond, 
mumwioaj bond. 
prevent, to rok- rakbnd. 
prevention insiddd. 
prey sbikdr. 
price qtniat, mol, ddm. 
pride nakbwat. 
prince wdlt, ra'is, 
sbdbzdda. 

principal party asal 
jamd'at. 

printing (type) ebbapd\ 
(press) cbbdpd- 

kbdnd, maiba'. 
prisoner qaidt ; to be 
taken prisoner qaid 
bo-jdnd. 

privilege (leave) rukb- 
xat-rddyatt. 
j>rize, to qadr karnd. 
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proceed chalnd ; 'pro- 
ceed througli a 
place ’ Biay often be 
translated by hand. 
proceedings ‘amal-dar- 
dmad, Mr-raxc&'i. 
proclamation manddi 
(by voice), isMehdr 
(by "vnitina). 
profess, to izJidr Tcarnd. 
profession peslia. 
prcSciency mahdrai, 

iste'ddd f. 

proficient, to be malid- 
rat raklind. 

profit fu’ida. 

manfa‘at. 

prohibition mumdna'ai. 
promise v:a‘da. 
proTnise, to Ka‘da Tcar- 

7id. 

promotion taraqqi, 
prompt ia'ltm dead, 
iatdnd, hatldnd. 
property mdl ; (spe- 
cial) Ichdsstffai j 
having property 
mdlddr ; landed pro- 
perty zaminddii. 
propitiatory ofierings 
and sacrifices ni- 
chhdxoar aurhaliddn. 
proprietor mdliTc. 
prospect, to be in dar- 
pesh Jiond. 
prospectus ishfeMr. 
prosper, to Tcxsi hat 
men nafa‘ hand {ko) 
prosperity beHari, 
xqbdl, iqbdlmandi. 
sa'ddaf, fardgbdli. 
protection himduat, 
xnxthufazat, hifdzat. 
proud magrur, 
proved sdhit. 
provide inoAaivd karnd. 
provinces mamdlik pi. 
of mamlakat, eubajut 
jii. of su6a; Xorih 
West Provinces xna- 


mdlxk magraht o shi- 
muli. 

provision ia-ham rast. 
prudence pesJibtni,pesh- 
handl. 

public, the hhdss o 

‘dmxn,jumhdr-i-andm. 
publish, to jdrt kar- 
dexxd, 

published, to be mx'x-x- 
tahar hand or kigd 
jdxtd. 

punishment sazd, snzd- 
ydhi, siydsat, sarkoll. 
pui-pose irdda, nigaf , : 

qaad ; to no purpose 
~nd-Tiaqq ; answer the 
purpose kdfi hand. 
pursue, to ta^aqqxib or 
ia‘aquh karnd. 
put rakhndi put the 
hand to hath ddlnd ; 
to put a spoke in 
wheel of harj ddlnd, 
khalal ddlnd, pahi'e 
men at ard-d nd. 
put down ddbdnd, faro 
karnd band kar-dend', 
to be put down, 
maxtquf Tiond, ntst o 
nd-bxid Tio-jdnd. 
put off mawquf rakhnd. 

I put up qxgdm kai'nu. 


Q. 

quality sifat, kMsst- 
gat’, qualities ausdf 
pL of tcatf; noble 
qualities shardfat. 
quarrel or quarrelling 
jhagrd, larat. 
quarrel, to larnd. 
quarter pdo, chaMrum, 
• (of town) mahalla. 
quarterly seh-mdhUcdr 
(lit. three monthly). 


queen mnUka, malika 
7no'azzam>t. 

queen (chess) farztn s 
question sxVdl. 
quick of resource phnr- 
iUd, tez, tez-jehm, 
zaMn, zddfehxn, 
hash gar. 
quiet gax’tb. 
quieting, n. taskin. 
quietly cAhtjA'p, d/i'sta. 

I quite hilknll, nxxxttaqaxx, 
1 xnxitlaq, mahz 
quote kahxxd, hagdn k. 


R. 

race, qaim f. 
race along, to daurd 
and. 

rage, to iezi karnd. 
rail Tel, rel-gdrf. 
railway travelling rel 
par soxoar hand, rel 
kd safar. 

I rain pdnl m., menh, bd- 
j risk, 

: rain, to baraand. 

I rainy season bamdt f. 

I range (of hills) silsila, 
rank rxitha, darja ; 
rank of a common 
soldier rulba.i-pigd- 
dagt. 

rare kaxngdb, nddir, 
anokhd. 

rascal mdklcdr, had-zut, 
had-ma'‘dsTi. 
ration rdtib. 
ravine tidld. 
reach pahunchnd, 
read parhnd ; read 
aloud pukdrke parh- 
nd. 

ready tagydr, hdzxr, 
mohaygd, mavjud, 
dmddd ; ready at an- 
swering hdzir-jaxcdb. 
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real asU 

realised, to be 'amal 
men Una, Jiond, 7io- 
jund. 

really haqtqat men, 
rear pdlnd. 

reason sabab, wajh f., 
bd‘i.i ; without reason 
nd-Jiaqq ; for divers 
weighty reasons ba- 
muj Ah-uTcdmila. 
reason, to btijjat harnd. 
rebel bdgt, mufsid. 
rebellion, open 
wat-i-fdsh . 

rebuff, deeided sdf ja- 
wdb. 

receive lend, qabul h., 
milnd {ko). 
reception istiqbdl. 
reckon ginnd, hisdb Tc. 
recognise, to pahchdn- 
nd, pahchdn-lend, ' 
reconciliation safd'i. 
recourse to arms hath- 
gdr ntJidnd. 
recovery ifdqa. 
recruit drdin pdnd. 
recruit, to (military) 
bJiarti Jcar-lend. 
reduction (conquest) 
ta^JcMr. 

refer, to man-mba Jcar- 
nd, Jiaie&la dend. 
reflect, to socbnd, ganr 
Jearnd, 

refoian, isldh f., iahzfb, 
refuge, to take pandJi 
lend, pandhgir hand. 
refund (cost of outlay) 
qimat. 

refusal (flab) seif ja- 
wdb. 

refuse inJedr Jearnd. 
refute tardid Jearnd. 
regal'd with altach- 
ment *azis rakJind ; 
in regard to ba-nis- 
bat, iiazar bar dn. 
regent JcJiadiv. 


regiment (of foot) pah 
tan {. j (of cavalry) 
risdla. 

regret, to pachJitdnd. 
regular bd-zdbita. 
rein bdg, f. ; leading- 
rein bdg-dort. 
reject, to nafrat Jearnd. 
rejoicing, matter of 
JeJidsJit Jet bdt. 
rejoicings jasJni. 
relation risJitaddr. 
relation, relationship 
nisbat, risJita - iidtd, 
ta*alhiq. 
relations aqdrib. 
reliance ‘etibdr ; firm 
reliance yaqfn-i- 
Hlli. 

religion mazJiab. 
religious mazhabt ; re- 
ligious mendicant 

faqtr,JogL 

remain rahnd \ to re- 
main the same 6a- 
dastdr hand •rahnd ; 
remain at post ta't- 
ndt rahnd ; remain 
subject to mutV rah- 
nd. 

remedy tadbtr. 
remember, to ydd raJeh- 
nd or harnd; to be 
remembered gdd- 
hand, or ydd-dnd,gdd 
parnd, 

I’emembrance gddgdrt. 
remove, to Jiatdnd, le- 
jdnd. 

removed, to bo daf‘ 
Jiond. 

rent hirdga ; to pay no 
rent at all hirdga ht 
eh hatiri na dead. 
repair, to put in ma- 
rammat har-rahJind. 
repent, to taiiba harnd. 
report haifigat ; written 
“report tahriri haifi- 
gat; verbal report 


zabdni haifigat j 
(rumour) afmdh, f . ; 
false reports jliuth 
mtifJi afiodhen. 
represent, to 'arz harnd. 
repression sarhobi. 
repi'imand chasJim- 
mimd'i. 

reputed masJiJidr. 
request darhhwdst f., 
ill finds. 

rescinded, to be man- 
stthh Jiond. 

rescue, to chhttrdnd, 
cJihurd-dend. 
reside rahnd, tashrif 
raJeJtnd. 

residence biid o bdsJi, f. ; 
length of residence 
muddat-i-qigdm. 
resolve (forcibly) ird- 
da-i-mtisammam kar- 
lend, 

resource sfirat, tadbtr. 
respect Hzzat, adab, 
Iflidiz ; with respect 
bd-adab j with re- 
spect to ba-nisbat ; 
in all respects 6a- 
Jia-ha-ivvjCih. 
respectfully adab se. 
restore, to wdpas harnd. 
result natija. 
retail dealing hhurda- 
farosht. 

retainer mxddzini. 
reth’e hatnd. 
retrace one’s steps, to 
idte pd'on pJnrnd. 
retreat bhdgnd, hatnd. 
retribution taddruh. 
return phirnd,pJnr and, 
lautnd, todpas Jdnd ; 
return to the path of 
datr riibardh hq/dnd. 
return-hire pJiirtd. 
revenue mdlgdzdri, ma- 
Jidsil pi. of maJisid; 
revenue settlement 
bandobasf. 
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reverPTice. lO mannti. 
revolutions ■nt’iiMbdt. 
reward sila ; best re- 
ward ptird sUa ; re- 
ward (in heaven) 
sati'ul, 

rich daulatmand, mdl- 
ddr. 

ride, to saicdr hand. 
riding satvdri. 
right 7ia2q pi. hiqiiq, 
inansab ; (in good 
order) tMk, dxirust, 
ha-lial ; (proper) 
rarcff, tMlc^ rdsi-, by 
right of ba~miyib. 
righteousness bhalffi, 
rdsti. 

ring angulM. 
ripe ‘palchd^ Idl Idl. 
rise dihnd', (moon) 
Het karnd, nikalnd. 
rise up, to nth khard 
hond, ' 

risk, or risky affair 
•okJtim f., Jakhon f. ; 
(responsibility) siai- 
naddrt. 
rival harif. 
river dargd m., uadi, 
river-tnarches darqd kt 
tard'u 

road sarak i., rdsta. 
roar or squeak out cMn 
bolnd. 

robber (highwayman) 
I'afizan. 

roll down, to dhaikd- 
dead, lurkkdnd. 
romantic J’asuna-dmez. 
root Jar f. 

rope, skein or ring o£ 
dntt, rasst kt dnti. 

' rough-rider chctbuk. 
saicdr (lit. whip- 
horseman), 
round (circuit) pher. 
round gol, ba-shakl-i- 
ktira (globe-shaped), 
round, adv. gird; to 


turn round ghimnd, 
mur-dnd. 

route rdsta j maritinie 
route samundar kd 
rdsta ; direct route 
stdhd rdsta. 
routed, to be shikast 
khdnd. 

rub malnd ; to have 
rubbed down (of a 
horse) malwdnd. 
rubbish (trash) khurd- 
fut f ., raddi. 
rude jangali, 
rule qdHda pi. qaica'id-, 
rules ‘aqd'id pi. of 
‘aqida^ rules of ho- 
I nour qamuHd-i-izzai- 
parwart ; (govern- 
ment) hukdmat. 
ruler hdkim. 
xvdinofarmdn-raiod. 
rumour afiodh f. (Ar. 

pi. oiftih ‘ mouth ’) . 
run daiirnd. 
rush lapaknd j rush in, 
to ghusnd. 


S. 1 

sacred muqaddas. j 

sacrifice, to haldl kar- 
nd, sabh k., qdrbdn 
k,, khvdd ki rah men 
dtnd ; to be sacri- 
ficed, haldl hond, 

! etc. 

safe and sound saMh- 
salumaf. 
safety hifdzai. 
sagacity 

said^ (aforesaid) maz- 
kir, mausiif. 
sail pal. 

sail, to jahdz chaldnd 
(navigate), 
sailor jahdzi. 
saint kumil. 


salutation saldm, sdhib' 
saldmat. 

salute, to sdhib'salumat 
karndi 

sanctioned manziir. - 
sand ret, f . 
sandy, reglstdni. 

Satan shaitdn. 
satisfaction itmtnun. 
satisfied rdzt, ser, ser' 
chasm, khush. 
Saturday sanichar. 
saucy shokh. 
save, to bachdnd, najdt 
dend. 

say, to kdhnd, kah-de- 
“nd ; so to say gogd ; 
that is to say pa'ni. 
scarcity of supplies 
qiilat-i-rasad. 
scare away hushkdrnd ; 
scared, to be ghdbrdnd j 
to be scared at pa- 
ndh mdngnd (lit. ask 
refuge from), 
scattered chinn bhinn 
hokar. 

school mahtdb,madrasa. 
scorch, to Jhuias-dend. 
score kort j ‘a good 
score,’ pdre hu'is, 
the full twenty-two, 
ref. to number of 
Imperial provinces — 
(proverbial), 
scratch at kvrednd. 
scream out, to chilldnd. 
screech, to cMkhnd. 
scrupulously ba^kamdl 
ehtiy&t. 

search jvst-jd, taldsM ; 
to search ialdsh i-ar- 
««, dhundhnd. 
second ddsrd. 
secret chhipd h-ff^d, po- 
sMda. 

secured, to he (attained) 
paidd hond. 
security hifdzat, bt- 
khatri. 
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security (bail) amunat. 
seduce, to wargaldnna. 
seem to be ma'liim ho- 
nu. 

seize, to znld har-lend, 
chhin- 'lend ; seize 

upon lipat-jdnd. 
select cMiniid, munta- 
Ichab Tcarndy intikhdb 
Jcarnd. 

selected muntahhah. 
sell laroTcht k., heohnd, 
bech-ddlnd, bai' k. 
send bhejnd ; send for 
mangd - bhejnd ; send 
word kahld-bhejnd. 
sentence faisala. 
separate alag, ding 
alag, judd,juddjudd, 
alag thalag. 
ser of 2 lbs. ser. 
serrant naukar ; ser- 
vants (collectively) 
naiikar chdka/r, khd- 
dim, muldzim. 
service khidmai, nnu- 
kart, nnildzimat ; 
take service nawkd't 
kdriia j with inten- 
tion to take service 
ba-j ihat-i-muldzim at. 
service (good) hhair- 
hhwdhi. 

set free, to chhutkdrd 
dend. 

set on foot, to bar-pd 
kar-dend, 

set upon, to bithdnCi 
(make sit). 

settle (on course of 
action) saldh karnd ; 
(colonise) dbdd 
karnd. 

seventieth mttarwdn. 
several kdi ek, kitne 
ek, chand. 
severe bald kd. 
severity {e.g. of heat) 
shiddat. 
sexjiustgat 


shade sdt/a. 
sliake, to hildnd. 
shame (sense of) gai- 
rat, sharm. 
shameless be-hayd. 
shape sliakl f., sdrat. 
share hissn ; to give 
a share in (work) 
dakhl dend. 
shai’eholder hissaddr. 
sheep bheH. 

shine chhitaknd, tubdn 
rdhnd. 

shining tdbdn. 
ship jahdz. 
shoe j-dti. 

shoe, to (a horse) na‘l- 
» bandt karnd ; to have 
shod »a‘lbandi kar- 
lodnd. 

shoe-maker mocM. 
shoot bandtiq vtdrnd. 
shooting, to go shikdr 
khelnd. 
shop dttkdn f. 
shore kindra. 
shoreless be-kindr. 
short, in garz, alqia-m ; 
qissa mukhtasar, 
qissa kotdh, bas. 
shout chilldnd, piikdr- 
nd, dwdz dend. 
show, to batdnd, batd- 
dend. 

show, to keep for ko- 
ial rakhnd. 
shrine mazdr. 
shudder, to phurahri 
lend, 

shut up, to band kar- 
dend. 

sick man btmdr, martz. 
bide taraf f , jdnib f., 
on all sides chdron 
taraf j both sides 
I (Ar. dual) tara- 
' fain. 

sigh, to dh karnd. 

I sight, to come in nazar 
dnd, nai ar parnd. 


dikhd'i dend ; out of 
sight nazar se gd'ib. 
sign (gram.) ‘aldnia\ 
sign, to dastkhatt kar- 
nd ; signed, to be 
dastkhatt hand. 
signal ishdra, 
signature dast-khatt. 
silence khdmoshi. 
silence, v. chup kard- 
nd. 

silent chup-chdp, khd' 
mosh. 

silken resham kd. 
silver chdndi. -■ 
simoon bdd-i-samiim. 
simple be-sdkhta. 
simplicity sdidagi, sdda 
dili, be-sukhtagt. 
simultaneously ma'an. 
sin gtindh. 

sine qua non shart f. 
single ek. 
singular nirdld. 
sink, to dtibond ; int. 
ddbnd. 

sinner gunahgdr. 
sire bdp. 

sit baithnd ; (of a coun- 
cil) ijlds farmdnd. 
situated todqi‘. 
skill hnnar ; military 
skill jang-dtoari. 
slavery goldmt. 
sleep khwdb, sotd. 
sleep, to sond; to go 
to sleep so-rahnd. 
slide, to khisalnd. 
slight (simple) qaltl. 
slightest, in such 
phrases as the 
slightest cause, mis- 
take, etc. khdk bhi, 
zarra bhi, kuchh 
bhi. 

slink off, to dabaknd. 
slip, to lagzish khdnd, 
khisalnd, 
sloth siistt. 
slowly qadum qadam. 
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sitfl-qndniu. 
jlucpisll hhntidd. 
small chlotii, khvrda ; 
small aiul great 
chJiate lari'. 
small-jwx chichal- f. 
snalcc s.tnp. 

s.ieial ndvancement 
hvsn-aldiliiq Id fa- 
raqql, 

society roXenf ; affairs 
of society jutinf. 


i-khdlir. 
soldier sipdht. 
soldiery fipdh. 
soliloquise dil men I !- 
fen A-armi, 
some (pi.) la's, 
someone Aro'f. 
something A-iiell, 
somewhere 
somewhere or othci 
Aralh; na A-ahtn. 
son lefdf atddd, far- 
sand. 

songs jf/ lhajan. 
soon^aW, fhorl dcr men, 
soporific A-IiKdldirar. 
sordid A-ftasis. 
soul riih i., nafs- 
(human being) ddum- 
sad. 

south Jandl. 
southern janiilt, 
span UUsht f. 
speak bolnd ; to speak 
of num lend, siA-r 
Acarmi ; so to speak 
goyd. 

special TiMss. 
specially hhdshar. ' 
specimen namuna. 
spectacle famdsliA, 
speed raftdr f. 
spend sarf Ac., Tcliarcli 
i to spend time at 
aplucojd-&at7/(nd. 


spirit Ji m.. r'.i't" •! : 


r*.- - 


Iliith sj’irit 'i'l* 

A : * , 



i:sa(i. 


T ,'.ll 

f 

sjdil, to r.’iira J. 

'’ll •' ^ •: ' 

• 


spoil, to f »‘t;.frr. j ; lie- 

* * <* J' <“ . 



sj^il hUsi J. 

to 

0 m r 
* * 

‘■'.V 

sjm! rf‘J‘7 1 centr-al spot . 

X -TIM ), 



fadr i-.aqdri. 

•tir, !-•, ja*T. ’ 

u-i 


spre.nd. intr. plaihu! : ‘ 

• ('■i.r. y J 



tr. p\-a\h 

«!--ip, !-» 

f. 1 

. 

ilnd ; (r«'p.»rt«-)«>rJa'J : 

slop, (o. {r. 1 


1 

to l-e sprr-ol (of 

r..J, 


flU 

news) sal'tKftii lor..). 

* * f ^ 

A* . , f.'tt.fil. 



! spring, to fiiy.ji-:).;. 

• !ory qiii 1 . 


r 9 
/ V, 1 , 

•>;'ring l.thdr f., 

,1 )>(.)•■, {. 



fin.{.la\dr. 


* - f t 

• ! M » , 

(it! 

‘l>ring liarvcft r.ifl' f.j 

a lijrt'.'t Itn'" 

> III 

1 ' 

• ' * 

‘P.v ‘ 



9 

‘qunndered hirldd, | 

df-i-’i. 



st.ability iV.V’t'.Jm, 

stmtaj-'-tn d'.a 

s. 

•» 


stable iifal.il. ' 

.tr;in fi-'.'. 



stage (halt) laoanV f, 
stain ddq. 

*!re;;!n « idl, 

•jr* ? 

t 

• trcrt ’ia!l, ». (’ 

r*',. 


standard ihandd r.i' 

•'.r<'nr.tb it'i: 

'.uti. 

snf' 

fhdtt. ' 

iiff'.l '.n : 

(of 

IV'» 

standing Ahard. 

niUlr J,!) 

iqll 

Mrs 


star fit lira, 
stare tdA-iid. 


fitt'vin »trfri;:tii afruti 
l.i.r.ii. 


start, to ratrdn-j load, stresi^llifTiiii;’ v.-nIttUt 
slald-Jdn'i, rhnf dr. ■ iii('). 

nd ; (o be starl«<l •treteit fiu! tf'ird,’ 

(set on foot) jdr! Anrn-l. 

Iciiifi, larpd loud } ni slrikc tadrnd t iiil, 

starting rA'iftr fc«yt. , (rbrl;) Injnd, i.m'il 
starving IluA-lu, hUdl: Injdnd, 

se bt-fdh /jo/.v/r, ; strikin'' ninrl;, '«/»/</('//• 
IluA'on mdrd, hulkd- {•'aldnlpn •, S't In oii 
nuirit. till' strol'e /,( 

stale rit/d.^af i (eoiidi. Injd rliiihnd, 

tion) hdl, hdlnf, w/i- ' htrol'l, to < ////<«/ i/ndanif 
isdl, j / uvnd, 

station, to fa'htdl hnr- cl rong ?«////(■//(/*/, rut'- 

ndflagdnd. | /{»/•«>•} vny KUtiiij'f 

ill 


statement lat/dn, Icnl- 
fiynt. 

slaunehed, to bo tnii- 
fitjii hand, 

steal, to clori Jrurnd j 


ill' f'l ( I long nil III till 
iiiiliiiiK* <1 III! fill lid f 

Ui III) ln'i I'fMifig I'll 

f/iillfi hniiil I /nil I- 
i-.Uilt ill, Ui f/iiilii/ilil! 


to bo fct/deri n/iorf'iUiUiil, Ui iiii fi/lill llll- 
hand. — h<UiiiU/ hif/liIJillU-il; 
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style ‘eiurat. 
subject mallah, pi. 
matdlib ; raHi/at, pi. 
ra'aijd f, 

subject to ha-rVdyat 
{Jce),ta1it-i-liuJctimat j 
subject to the equi- 
table demands of the 
state ba-shart adit 
Tcarne muta laba-i-sar- 
Icdri he. 

submit sir dliarnu^ sir 
jhuhana ; submit to 
. authority farmdn- 
bardurt harnd. 
subsist, to jdri raJind. 
success Tcdrbardri, 
hdmydbi, iqbdl. 
succession, in quick 
dpar tale. 
successor jd-nisMn. 
such aisd. 

suddenly ndgdh, ehdeh 
■ daf’atan, bdt hi bdt 
OTewj (comparatively) 
there dinon men, 
sutler incouTenieuce, to 
tahlif vthdnd, 
sufferer mubtalde-musi 
bat. 

suggest, to sdldh, dend. 
suitor mustagts, sd'il. 
summon, to talab harnd, 
buldnd. 

summoned buldyd hdd. 
summons talabt, buld- 
-wd 5 I was not sum- 
moned meri talabt 
nahin hiii. 
sun djtdb, dhdp, f. 
superintendence, gene- 
ral bdld'i intizdm. 
superstitious pdeh-pa- 
rasf. 

supplied, to bo (of 
wants) rqf‘ hand. 
supplies rasad f., rasad 
hd sdmdn ; control 
over sujjplics, rasad- 
rasdnt. 


support, to samblidl- 
lend. 

suppose, (assume) 
jdnnd, mdnnd, farz 
harnd. 

supposition farz. 
surplus revenue ba- 
chat, f. 

surprising ta‘ajjub hi 
bdt. 

surrender oneself, to 
apne tc^in hatodla 
harnd. 

surround, to ghernd ; 
to be surrounded 
ghirnd, ghirfdnd, 
survey paimdish. 
suspected of muttaJiim. 
suspend, to mauqdf h. 
band harnd, mu'attal 
rahhnd. 

suspicion strong 

suspicion gumdn-i- 
gdlib. 

swear, to qasam hhdnd. 
sweat pasind. 
swell, to phiilnd, pJivX- 
jdnd. 

swerve from allegiance 
munharif hand. 
syce sd’is. 

sympathise, to ham- 
dardi harnd. 


T. 

table mez f. 

Tdj (Agra), tdj maJiall. 
take lend ; take air 
hated hhdnd ; to take 
warning Hbrat pa- 
harnd j to take up in 
arms god men nthd- 
lend ; to cause to 
take off vtrwdnd. 
talent ligdqat. 
talk bolnd, bdfen h., 
bdt- chit h., gvftgd h . ; 


to talk as much as n 
man pleases Idhh 
hahnd. 

tear, to phdrnd ; tear in 
pieces . phdr ddlnd j 
tear up vhhdrnd ; 
tear off bh&gnd ; tear 
about bhdgd bhdgd 
phirnd. 

tears dnsd ; to shed 
copious tears dth dth 
dnsti rend, be-tahdshd 
rend. 

telegraph office, tdr- 
ghar. 

tell hahnd, 'arz-harnd. 
temper mizdj ; bad- 
tempered bad-mizdj. 
temperament tabVat-, 
natural temperament 
zdtt tabVat. 
tempest tdfdn, 
ten das’, ten miles off 
das mil hejdsila par. 
tenant hirdga-ddr. 
tender-hearted, tiarm- 
dll., . 

tent hhima, dehra. 
tenth dastodn. 
terms, on the old 5a- 
dastur-i-sdbiq. 
terrible hhiinhhwdr, ga- 
zab hd. 

territory ‘dldqa, qalam- 
rate, mamdlih, 
test short f. 
thanks . shtchr, shuhrgu- 
zdri } special thanks 
hhdss shtihariya. 
thief chor, hhd'in ; pro- 
fessional thief chorU 
pesha. 

thing (general sense) 
bdt f., amr, chiz f., 
shai f. 

think sochnd, ■ samajh- 
nd, jdnnd ; to think 
dear girdn dnhnd. 
third ttsrd. 

thirst tishnagt, pyds f. 


rOOALUliAllT KO. 2 . 


thtetT to betoit, to bo (JoM. tolmoof MM Mc/”''- 

«uM/V, 'r"' iV'S 0 •«. 

mas ma'l’im Una. Una. trcni.> ana o ^ 

ttotv Vis si (Pers.) ; title ?a2a6, Hif«6. qaul o qarut, s. 

for ttoty years, ii- tobacco 

s&la. to-d!iy, rf/, uj ke din. tree, daral/u. 

tlien pMr, tab, vs tcaqi. togethcr6«/iam,«.ta«/i<f, tTembliiig raWia. ^ 
tUnce mar se,itahan milkar,siUh, samet. tremendous hah ko, 


“ toU. 7 ««-KA/. mchiat. 

theory (as opposed to toll (tax) mahstd. 

practice) 'tVra. tomb tiirlat, maqlara, 

there iraft<tn, vsjaffab. qalr f. 
therefore w?i'e,isip«sfe, to-moi*rovr, A:a?. 

is sabah se, lihazA. tongue sah/in f.j oily- 
thought HfltyaV, fikr ; tongiicd charb-sabtin. 

thought of self opiid tons of ice l&khon viaii 
. matlab, kMd-qarzt ; baraj.^ 
thoughts of the tooth dunt. 
heart mrji-zamir. top eUil. 
thousand bazdr; thou- tope (of trees) bi!/;, 
sands bazirM^ ha- torment, tease sUdnA, 
zuron. tortoise kachhtod. 

threaded, to he.piro^d toss' a-sray, to pJicnk' 
Jdiid. ddind, plienk-dend. 

threatening dhamki. tour daitra. 
three iin; all three f?* totrn sUItr, qasba, 


von, 

thrire cbalnd. 


trace paid, 
tiisMtt, 


suruq, 


thriving trade ciaUi trackless be-Uk. | 

dnkdn. trade len-den. 

throat halq. trader beopdrU 

throne takht ; dethrone tradesmen ahUi-hirfa. 

takht se atdrnd. train rel, 

throw, to phenknd. ^ trained ta'ltm-ydfla. 
tie, being bound by ties transitive mufa'addi, 
Kd-basiagi. traps dsbdb, sdmdn, 

tiger slier. orhnd bicjihond (dress 

tillage khett-kiydrt. and bedding), 

time icaqt, zamdna, traveller niKsd/Er. 
mariaba, daf^a ; (oc- traverse, to lai karnd. 


gazab kii. 

tribe got f. ; nicnibe!** 
of tribe. (/of »,yot*K’fi/c. 
tribute khinij. 
trouble laklif. 
true sach, sahih. 
trust , to itinhdn karnd ; 
placed in trust omiln* 
at an riivfaiviraz. 
truth sidq\ in triiih 
ftU Kiiq i‘, sach p ucti h o 
to. 

[try, to kosliish karnd, 
dzmditd. 

tuck in. the tail, to 
ditm dabiind. 
tumult /«s«V. 
turban pagrt. 
turn hdri ; in turn bdr! 
bdri men. 

turn jdiirnd, phernd 
ghiimnd, murnd ; (of 
milk) higarnd’, turn 
up or out uikiil- 
nd ; to turn round 
pher.dend ; turn into, 
Ir. bamUrakhnd ; to 
, bo turned oil hi- 
kdld jdnd, inauqtif 
hand, bar-iaraf hand. 
turn, at every barphir- 
kar. 


. J«®«2«‘! once treasure, hidden d«/lna. turning, oardisR. 


ttaqt ba-ieaqt ; in 
old times zamdna 
sdbiq men; after a 
tune, chand muddat 
ke la'd. 


and {sdth)- treat tdrikh. 
harshly ziyddait kar- twenty-nine vniis. 
na,sakUisepesh.dnd‘, twinkle, to clihitaknd. 
treat with considera- tyranny zahardastl 
tioii qadr-dani far. stdm, zUjddatt. 
mandi 
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stjle ‘eMrat 
subject [T 
inaW 

^^iSktely dJcJiir. 
fJichauged yaksdn. 
unclean nd-pdlc. 
unconditional &i7a shart. 
under tale, niche. 

- undertake nthdnd. 
understand samajhnd ; 
. make to understand 
samjhdnd. 

understanding samajh 
f. ; (condition) shart. 
undoubtedly be-shakk. 
unfortunate kam-nastb. 
ungrateful na-shukr. 
unhappy dil-shikasta, 
dil-tang, he-dil, pare- 
shdn-khdtir, ranjida, 
afsttrda. 

uninstructed gavr- 

ta'lim-ydfta, 
unintelligible, to be 
samjhSi na dend, 
united munsalik. 
unkindness nd-ehsdn- 
mandi, be-rahml. 
unmanageable nd- 
hamwdr. 

unpleasant nd-pasand, 
unprotected be-naiod, 
unscrupulously, unre- 
sti’ainedly, be-tahd- 
sha. 

unseen dnkh bachd. 
unwieldy phappas. 
unworthy jaSiZ nahtn, 
nd-qdbil, nd-la'iq. 
upbraid, to sharminda 
karnd. 

uproar yorish, khal- 
bait, sharr o fasdd. 
usages and customs, 
rasm o riwdj. 
use, to iste'mdl karnd ; 
to be used up 
(spent) nibar-jdnd. 
useful kdm kd, faida- 
mand, mufid. 


useless be-faida, ni- 
kammd. 

usual ma‘mdli ; as 
usual, ba-dastdr, 
hasb-i-ma^mdl. 
usually aksar. 

Y. 

Tacancy khdli jagah. 
valley dara. 
valour bahddurt. 
value qimat. 
various mutafarriq. 
vaunting shekht. 
vehemence shiddat. 
venturesomeness him- 
mat. 

venture outside, to 
qadam bdhar dharnd. 
verb fe'l. 

verily wdqV men, haqt- 
qat men, sack hai ki. 
verse (of. Qoran) dyat, 
very sakht, khdb, ba- 
hut, bard. 
vex diqq karnd. 
vexation diqqat. 
vexed maldl ; to he 
vexed maldl hand {kd) 
viceroy q&im-maqdm. 
vicious bad-mizdj, sha- 
rtr. 

victorious fatehydh, 
fatehmand. 

victory fateh i., fateh- 
jang f. 

victuals and drink, 
khdne pine kd sdmdn. 
vigour zor j to lose 
vigour, kamzor ho- 
jdnd. 

v-illnge gdnon, also 
gdmo and gd’on by 
elision of either na- 
sal, basti ; villages 
dihdt. 

villain bad-zdt, shartr. 
villainy shardrat. 


vindicate, to kisi ' ki 
td'id karnd. 
violate (law), to khildj 
karnd. 

visible, to be dikhd'i 
dend, nazar dnd or 
parnd, zdhir hand, 
dshkdr hond, namd- 
ddr hond. 

vision, range of madd- 
i-nazar. 
voice dvodz. 
vote, to rde dend. 
vow, to mannat mdnnd ; 
to break a vow bad- 
‘ahdt karnd ; to pay 
a vow mannat add k. 

w. 

wage tankhwdh. ' 
wager, to shart bdndhnd. 
•waggon chakrd. 
waist kamari. 
wait, to muntazir rah- 
nd, baithnd, ihairnd ; 
lie in wait for ghdt 
men baithnd. 
wake,or be n-^ds&jdgnd. 
wake up, to, dnkh khulni. 
walk, to chalnd, pd’on 
pSon chalnd. 
wall dtiodr f. ; (of tent) 
qandt f, ; outer wall of 
town shahr-pandh f. 
wander, to phirnd. 
want hdjat ; want of 
money, impecunious- 
ness tihtdastt ; want 
of sanitation nd-sdfi. 
want, to mdngnd ; I 
want mujhe darkdr 
hai, mujhko chdhCe, 
etc., hdjat hai, etc. 
wanted darkdr, matldb, 
zardr. 
war larat. 

warfare jang-dwart ; 
species of warfare 
tarz-i-jang f. 



VOCABULAHT KO. 2. 


MhWovk rcdm ^ 

~"‘ J1„''';1;, t. 4«1« famay fa«5* -yo*, to «» »»™«. 


1 whose? ¥isTc&, 


word Tc(tlil& bhejn^. 


warning io>' 
l:t}rm. 

vnrrior iiodiUn'i. 
Mft-it, to lifionn. 


ihral pa 


Wii'-t*' nvqx'li. 
v.n-lt'.lo zii’V J:nrn(i. 


‘wK^lc-papiT Ijastel ’ wifcifii. i 

(lit. wimt is wild with anger, khvn worn out, to be ajiz a- 

wnli-liiiiaTi M-Uhh-, wiles iaga-UA. worried to death, to be 

walchman's work will marzf. dam ««« wen ana. 

cl'd:,l,<rthip s}.a. win^'iVad C'ntr.) 5 (earn) worse Sadton 
r.al< r m. kamdnd •, to win a worship jid^d f-, ‘eM* 

•Aiit/r-jiot Eland gha- person’s goodwill iisf datysijda, 
ronrhi. koapneserdziTcarnd. worsted, to be 

will' r. 'l, to have pdni wind batod, Idd f. worthless nd,-laMr. 

cUiriihnhw. wine sliardb f. worthy of laiq. 

v.m <Unh,dh’srtg,iarah wive, to tdr hi khabar would thatl hash. 

{., invT ; liy way of bhejnd, tar he zari‘a w’ourided zakimi. 

n short way se khabar bhejnd. wrap round, to lapet- 

(hurl dur. wisdom ddttuhmandt, lend. 

wwk knrtzor, ‘nlll. hikmat, 'aql f., 'aql wretch kamhakht. 

wt -iUU dtiidaf, Hm/. W zor ; practical wis- wretched-looting pdji- 

vr-ir orhuii, jmhiind. dom hikmat-u'amali. siiraf. 

I'carivd tA'i/.'it mdntfa. wise ddnishmondi'aql- write word j 

iu :trrrjtil'l/ifi. mand, khiradmand. write down tahrir- 

"ukA'i/td. ^ wish murdd t, khwd- farmdnd. 

''f'”"; , . /'s/'j ‘irshdd. writer (clerk) muta- 

' iw ? *e»etc. saddii (calligraphist) 

v.lUiv-t.wodlo health) withdraw dastkash khhii-navts. 

' ■ Y' chaiig.l ^ 7(OHff, katnd. wrong iMk naMn, buru, 

t .1 ku.i ^ without be, lagair, blld. nd-shdyastd, nd-ja'tz, 

0 withstand mugaiafa ft., galaf. 

_ dgefhairnd. 

‘ti rn r!i7,-r/i7j. witness < 7 i(icd 7 i. Y 

rt-ivpsnnd cliildren ahl 

v:.-.,: wolf 7; haras, san-, 

' ! r. ;V :,r 1} 7 V full year baras roz 

. ^ J woman 'aurat this year imsdl ; fo; 

UK- jenrs, barason{se). 

f' -'.rei-t;;.' “ quarters se- sdl,har-sdL 

££-.A («W. S'eSayW,wlM<„. 
fJtfJblf’ y^tab/ak,hanoz,tdham. 

* • / •• ' ; who or wood Takri " 

' ' ■ ’ -..j r j- yomiumhdra. 


whole family kunbe worK, to mm 
kd kunbd.- iamdm tnehnat karnd. 
nharicdle, hull khdn- workmanship 

norld dnnyd t, jehun. 
why ? ■ kydn. worldly duties ov af- 

wicked sharir, burd. fairs dmya kd kar-o- 


Indmir', a short way 
(hurl dur. | 

vwk knrizor, ‘aVd. 
or'iUU davlat, mdl. 
vrir urhtu'i, jjahtnd. 
I'carivd (h'lkd mdnda. 

»'uk h'lfilt. 

]!, to roiiil, 

"ilil I', 'lid, khttxr. 


saddi-, (calligraphist) 
khds/i-navts. 
wrong iMk naMn, burd, 
nd-shuyastd, nd~ja'iz, 
galat. 


year sal, baras, san-, 
full year baras roz ; 
this year imsdl; for 


• • . or 
h h-i . 

1 r n. 


' ; who or! wood Yakrl, 

■) '"’•'‘i.j:'. (word !nf~ i 
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Bengali Manual. Fcap. Svo. 7s. fid. 

TOTA ITIEAS : The Tales of a Parrot. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


Crosby Lockwood and Son's Catalogue. 


BURMESE. 

DAVIDSON, LIEUT. P. A, L. 

Anglicised Colloquial Burmese; or, How to Speak the Language 
in Three Months. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CHINESE. 

BULLOCK, T. L., Professor of Chinese in tlie University of Oxford. 
Progressive Exercises in the Chinese Written La.nguage. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, ^ cloth. 

I os. 6d. net. 

DOUGLAS, SIR ROBERT K., Professor of Cliinese at King’s College, 
London, &c. . . . 

A Chinese JIanual, comprising Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases and 
Dialog[ues. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. los. 6d, 

STRONG, GEO. V.. Lieut., 6th U.S. Cav. 

Common Chinese - Japanese Characters. Medium Svo, haii- 
bound. 220 pages. 8s. net. 

HINDUSTANI, HINDI. &c. 

Dr. Forbes's Works are used as Class Rooks in the Colleges and Schools »« 
India. 

ABDOOLAH, SYED. . . , ^ . 

Singhasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 1 
the Nagari Character. A New Edition. Revised, Corrected, and 
Accompanied with Copious Notes. Royal 8vo. I 2 s. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and^otes. 
In the Persian Character. Royal Svo. 12s. 6d. . i? 1 

CHAFHAN, MAJOR F. R- H., Instructor in Hindustani at the Kopl 

Englis^Hindustani Pocket Vocabulary 5 
words in classified lists. (Urdu in Roman Character.) Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. cloth. ^ ^ 

How TO Learn Hindustani. ^ Manual for all StudenU^^ 
Guide to the Lower and Higher Standard ^ . 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, ’ Containing 

Urdu Reader (Graduated) for aiiuTARV '5 i .-gfcises 

the Urdu Alphabet, lists of useful words, various authors, 

(Urdu and Romanized Urdu), easy selections , . vocabulary 

military and historical selections, together with a P „ 

of all the Urdu words occurring in the text. } > 

7s. 6d. net. 

EAST WICK, EDWARD B. , j • KnatUh with copious 

The Bagh-o-Bahar — literally translated into E g - » 
explanatory notes. Demy Svo. los. fid. 

DUNCAN, LL.D. . , p Character, with the 

Hindustani-English Dictionary , m the ; Dictionan- ir 

Hindi words in Nagari also ; and an Engl«t-Hindustam Dic^o« , 

the Roman Character ; both in one volume. nicrtONARY', iii 

Hindustani-English and English-Hindustam Dictiona 

the Roman Character. Royal 8vo. SOS- Roman Cfaa- 

Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, 
racter. 12s. 


Crosby Lockwood and Sotis Catalogue. 


Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 
Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. Demy Svo. 
los. 6d. 

Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman Character. 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bagh-o-Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabular}’, 
in Persian and Roman Characters. Royal Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Bagh-o-Bahar, in English, with Explanatorj' Notes, illustrative of 
Eastern Character. Demy Svo. Ss. 

Bagh-o-Bahar, with Vocabular3'. Roman Character. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Tota Kahani ; or, “ Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian Character, with a 
complete Vocabulary. Royal Svo. Ss. 

Baital Pachisi ; or, “ Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” in the Nagari 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary in the Nagari and Roman 
Characters. Royal Svo. 9s. 

Ikhwanu-s-Safa ; or, “ Brothers of Purity, ” in the Persian Character. 
Royal Svo. las. 6d. 

HOIiROTD, COIi. "W. R. H., formerly Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 

Hindustani for Every Day. Royal Svo. 324 pages. Ss. net. 

KEMPSON", M., Director of Public Instruction in N.W. Provinces, 
1S62-7S. 

h'iRST Five Chapters of the Taubatu-n-Nusuh, in the Persian 
Character, with Marginal Analysis, additional Annotations, and Index 
Vocabulary- Royal Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani. A Alanual of the Language; 
consisting of Progressive Exercises in Grammar, Reading, and Trans- 
lation, with Notes, Directions, and Vocabularies. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. net. 

Key to the Ti^nslation Exercises of Syntax and Idioms of 
Hindustani, in the Roman Character. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

lSIiri.VIHILI., P. 

A Vocabulary for the Lower Standard in Hindustani, in the 
Roman ^ Character. Containing the meanings of every word and 
idiomatic expression in “ Jarrett’s Hindu Period,” and in “ Selections 
from the Bagh-o-Bahar.” Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

LIBVT.-OOLONEL D. C., Secretary, Board of Examiners, 

Calcutta. 

Hindustani Stumbling-Blocks. Being difficult Points in the Syntax 
and Idiom of Hindustani Explained and Exemplified. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

PINCOTT, PEBDERIC, H.R.A-S. 

Sakuntala in^ Hindi, in the Nagari Character. Translated from the 
Bengali recension of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with Grammatical, 
Idiomatical, and Exegetical Notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Hindi Manual. Comprising a grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Pro'^incial ; a complete Syntax ; Exercises in various styles 
of Hindi Coniposition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; and a complete 
Vocabulary’, in the Nagari 2nd Roman Characters. Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 


Crosby Lockwood and Son’s Catalogue. 
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PLATTS, J. T., Formerly Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford. 
HlNJru.sTANI Dictionary. Dictionary of Urdu and Classical Hindi 
and English, in the Persian, Nagari, and Roman Characters. Super 

Roy.il Svo. Cl, 3 s- , ^ j , ■ 

Grammar ok thk Urdu or Hindustani Language. Hindustani 
words in the Persian Character. Demy Svo. I 2 S. 
llAJTAt. PAClIIsl, translated into English. Demy Svo. Ss. 
1kh\vanU-s-SaKA, tran.slatcd into English. Demy Svo. los. 6 d. 

KOOEBS, E. H. ^ T, 

How TO st’EAK Hindustani ; in the Roman Character. Roy. lamo, 

SMALL, BEV. G. 

Dictionary of Navai. Terms, Englisli and Hindustani. 

Roman Ch.aracter. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6 d. 


IS. 


In the 


TOLBOBT, F. W. H. . , . , 

Auf Laii.a nA-ZAliAN-l-URUU. (The Arabian Aights m Hindustani.) 
In the Roman Cliaractcr. Crown Svo. los. 6 d. 

JAPANESE. 

OHAMBEBLAIN, BASIL H., Emeritus Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

A Handbook ok Coi.t.OQUiAL Japanese, m the Roman Character. 

Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. j,.q 

Practical Introduction to the Study of Japa Chinese 

It teaches the writing of the “Kana” and moM useful^Chm^e 
characters, and is a Reader at the same time, 

Folio. 3 i 5 . 6 d.net. . , , 

MacOAULET, OLAY, A.M. (President of the School or van e 

COUHE .N JAPASKE. CtOW 8 vo. lOS. 6 d. 

-of sli.®-. "cSajAiy o- 

duced by Photography. Quarto, cloth. 

BOSE-INNES, ABTHUB. t^ictionary. Preceded by a few 

English-Japanese Conversation * cpuare i 6 mo. hmp. 

Elementary Notions of Japanese Grammar, bquare 

3s. net. 

STBONG, GEO. V., Lieut., 6 th U.S. Cav. Translators. 

Japanese -English DictioaNARY 

Medium Svo, half-bound. 54 ^ .r-TVRS Medium Svo, half- 
CoMMON Chinese - Japanese Chara 
bound. 220 pages. 8 s. net. 

MALAY. 

MAESDEN’S MALAY GBAMMAB. 4 tO' 

WILKINSON, B. J. , oarts. Royal 410. 

A Malay-English Dictionary. In three P jj^j^^ther, 63 s. net. 
750 pages. SOs. net, or bound m one rolume, n 
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PERSIAN. 

CLARKE, LIBUT.-OOLONEL H. WILBERFOROB, (late) R.E. 

The Persian Manual. A Pocket Companion. 

A Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises and a 
Vocabulary of Useful Words, &c. i8mo. 7s. 6d. 

FORBES, DTJNOAN, LL.D. 

Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons in the Persian Character, 
AND Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

IBRAHEEM, HIRZA. 

Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c., in the Persian Character. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEENE, REV. H. G. 

First Book of the Anwari Soheili ; the Text in the Persian 
Character. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

Akhlaki Muhsini. Translated into English. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP: comprising specimens of Persian Hand- 
writing, illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South 
Kensin^on Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari 
Character. By the late Prof. Palmer and F. Pincott. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

OITSELEY, LIEUT.-COL. 

Akhlaki Muhsini j the Text in the Persian Character. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

PLATTS, J. T., Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford. 

Gulistan ; in the Persian Character. Carefully collated with the 
original MS., TOth a full Vocabulaiy. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a Revised Text, with copious Notes. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

PLATTS, J. T. (Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford), and 
ROGEBS, A. Hate Bombay Civil Service). 

The BtfsTAN of Sa’adi. Photographed from a Persian MS., Collated 
and Annotated. Impl. 8vo. i8s. 

ROGERS, A. (late Bombay Civil Service). 

Persian Plavs, in the Persian Character ; with Literal English 
Translation and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STEINGASS, F., Ph.D. 

A Comprehensive Persian -English Dictionary; including the 
Arabic Words and Phrases to be met with in Persian Literature, 
being Johnson and Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and English 
Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and entirely reconstructed. Impl. 
Svo. 1600 pages. Ls 3s. net. 

TOLBORT, T. W. H., Bengal Civil Service. 

A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Roman Character. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

PUSHTO. 

cox, MAJOR A. D., 69th Punjabs. 

Notes on Pushtu Grammar, together with an Appendix containing 
all the recent “Sentences” and “Passages for Translation ” set by 
the Peshawar Board of Examiners. 160 pages, crown 4to, cloth, 
los. net. 

RAVERTY, MAJOR H. G., Author of the Pus'hto Grammar and 
Dictionary. 

The Pus'hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercise and 
Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 
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ROOS.KEPPEL, MAJOR G. (President of Central Committee of 
ICvaniincrs in I’uOitn I^mpiatjc). 

A Mantai. or I’t’sHTO. liemy Svo, cloth. (Third Impression.) 
j;--. M.nc:. 

SANSCRIT. 

OOUQK. A. E. 

Krv HT rut; I'.xr.r.cisr.s in Wii.uams’ Sasscuit Manual. i8mo. 4s. 

HAWOHTON*. O. C. 

San^cJ'.it AM’ lir.NCAi.t Dictionary, in the Bengali Character, with 
Index. :r:vin.; r.'^ a reveled Diction.arj*. 4to. 30s. 

JOHKSOK, PROr. r. 

HnorAt)r.'\: the Tc\l in Sanscrit, with Grammatical Analysis and 
ViVAhnl.iry in N.ig.ui .and Homan Char.nctcrs. 4to. 15s. 

PIKCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., &c. 

MtTior.At'rsA. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of 
I'ti'f. I’. John' on. Fur the use of Students, 6s. 

WIDDIAMR. MONIER, 

Sanscrit .Mancai., in the Roman Character; with a Vocabulary 
r.ni^li'h and S.anvcrit, in the Nagari Character, by A. E. Gough. 
tSmo. yv, (A. 

TURKISH. 

TIKN. REV. AETOK, Ph.D.. M.R.A.S. ' 

.\ TtiRV.tMt (iR.AV.MAR, containing also Dialogues and lenns con- 
necicd wiih the Army, Navy, .Military Drill, Diplomatic and Social 
I.ifc. Svo. .}2o j’.igcL l6s. 


(JKlEiNTAL MANUALS. 

CIRDWOOD. AXiAi; R. 

An Ararjc RrjviuNi; Book. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

CHAKBERLATE, B. H. ^ , 

A Handrooi: or Cou.ontJiAl. jArASnsR. Fourth Edition, Kesised. 

Crown Svo, 15*;. 

CLARKE, LIEUT.-COL. H. W., (late) R.E. 

Tmk Pr.f.siAN Manual. Confining a Concise Grammar, wUh Exer- 
cifcs. Useful Phrases, Di.tloguc.s, and Subjects for Translation into 
Persian ; al.so a Vocabulary of Useful ords, English 
Roman Character. iSmo. y.s. 6d. 

ANOLlctsKi) Colloquial Buk.me.sb ; or, How 10 Speak the Languag 
in Three Months. Fcap. Svo. 4.^. 6d. • , r- n 

DOUGLAS, SIB ROBERT K., Professor of Chinese at King s College,. 

A CliiNEsn xManual, comprising Grammar, \wth Idiomatic Phrases 
and Dialogues. Fcap. Svo, 10s. 6d. (Isew Edition.) 
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FOBBSS’S HiNDtrsTANi Manual. Containing a Conifendious 
Grammar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in 
the Roman Character. New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. 
Platts. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 

GtOlTGH, A. E. 

Key TO the Exercises IN Williams’s Sanscrit Manual. i8mo. 4s. 

MACKENZIE, CAPTAIN C. F, ■ 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar, with Idio- 
matic Phinses, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. Roman 
Character. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

NICHOLIi, PEOF. G. F. 

Bengali Manual ; with Grammar, and course of Exercises, illustrating 
every variety of Idiomatic Construction, Specimens of current Hand- 
writing, &c., and a short Asamese Grammar. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PAliMEB, PBOF. £. H., M.A. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic ; Reading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FEEBEEIC, M.E.A.S. 

The Hindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language 
both Literary and Provincial ; a Complete Syntax ; Exercises in 
various styles of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; 
and a Complete Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

POETMAN,.!!. V., M.E.A.S. 

A Manual or the Andamanese Languages, in the Roman 
Character. l8mo. los. 6d. 

EAVEETY, MAJOE H. G. 

The Pus'hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exercises 
and Dialogues; Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

EOBEETSON, F. E. 

An Arabic Vocabulary for Egypt, in the Roman Character. 
The Arabic by Lfifti Yflssef Ayrflt. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. (15 piastres). 

EOOS-KEPPEIj, MAJOE G. (President of Central Committee of 
Examiners in Pushtu Language). 

A Manual of Pushtu. Demy 8vo, cloth. (Third Impression.) 
I2S. 6d. net. 

SOHNUEMANN, J. NESTOE, 

The Russian Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 
with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs 
alphabetically arranged. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Aid to Russian Composition. Containing Exercises, Vocabularies, 
Syntactical Rules, and Specimens of Manuscript. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TIEN, EEV. ANTON, Ph.D., M.E.A.S. 

Manual of Colloquial Arabic. Comprising Practical Rules for 
Learning the Language, V ocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, 
&c., in English and Arabic. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 

Manual of Modern Greek. Comprising Practical Rules for Learning 
the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters, Idioms, &c. Fcap. 5s. 

WIIiIiIAMS, MONIEE. 

Sanscrit Manual. To which is ad'’"'’ 



